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THE IRON WIRE, WIRE ROPE, AND FENCING COMPANY 
ROWELI & CO.), 
Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. Patentees and Contractors to H.M. ’s War Department, &c. &c. 
STRAINED WIRE AND CONTINUOUS IRON PENCING | AND GATES 
Erected over thousands of miles at Home, in the Colonies, and Al 


ii 


PATENT 
L 5 7-27 —- 


NEW PATENT ‘‘ ECONOMIC’’ STRAINED WIRE FENCING. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR EFFICIENCY, STRENG AND 
IRON HURDLES, GATES, TREE GUARDS AND WIRE NET G: “FENCING FOR 
DEER PARES, RABBIT WAREENS, AND PHEASANTHIES. 
Address :—D. ROWELL & oo. 2, POET’S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
ustrated Priced Catalogues Post-fres on Application. 


“PAINLESS AND PERFECT DENTISTRY.” 
A NEW PAMPHLET 
By Dr. GEO. H. JONES, F.R.S.L., F.R.M.S., &c., Surgeon-Dentist, 
57, Great Russell Street (Facing British Entrance), LOndon. 
Contains a List of DIPLOMAS, GOLD and SILVER MEDALS, and other 


Awards, obtained at the Great International Exhibitions, forwarded Gratis and Post Free. 


HER MAJESTY'S SURGEON-DENTIST says :— 
My Dear Docror,—Allow me to et my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the atest of ine Artificial 
Teeth, which render my tion and arti -y< excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In a ,! eee Tone services you are at liberty to use my 


To | Geo. H. Jones, Esq., D.D.S. (By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to Her Majesty the Queen). 
SAMPLE BOX OF 


DR. GEO. H. JONES’ 
TOOTH POWDER. 


1s. Post Free 13 Stamps. 
CAUTION.—None other is genuine without this Trade Mark Ke 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Incorporated in the 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. 110, and further empowered by 


This Company being established on the Mutual Princi all Surplus Funds 
belong to the Members. ple, 


Eve third year a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 
muses have been declared. 


The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
The Surplus Funds already appropriated amount to £997,000. 
It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £207. 
An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,060,850. 
And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,327,382., 
Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured 
has been admitted. 
Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 
No — for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 
Assurers under the Temperance ScHEME are placed in a separate Section. 
Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 
LOANS on Freexoups, and other Securities considered. 
Prospectuses, Ccpies of the last Report and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., 
can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 
EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.SS., Secretary. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & NEW BOOKS, 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 
VERSE. By The Right Hon. the Eart or Carnarvon. Crown 8vo. [In a few days. 


EARLY LETTERS .OF THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited by Cartes 
Ector Norton. Two vols. With!2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. [Just ready. 


HISTORY OF NAPOLEON I. By P. Lanrrey. A Translation made with 
the sanction of the Author. New and Popular Edition. Four vols. Crown 8vo. 30s. 


DISEASES OF TROPICAL CLIMATES. Lectures delivered at the Army 
Medical School. By Surgeon-General W. C. Maciean, M.D.,C.B., Professor of Military and 
Clinical Medicine in the Army Medical School, Netley Hospital. Crown 8vo. [Ina few days. 


STUDIES IN ANCIENT HISTORY. Comprising a Reprint of ‘‘ Primitive 
Marriage: an Inquiry into the Origin of the Form of Capture in Marriage Ceremonies. By the 


late Joun Fercuson McLennan, Author of “ The Patriarchal Theory,” &c. New Edition. 
8vo. 16s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLESANT.” NEERA: 
SIR PERCIVAL. A TALE OF ANCIENT ROME. 


A Srory or THE Past AND OF THE PRESENT. 
By Joun Henry By J. W.@ 
Crown 8vo., 6s. [Ready Oct. 8. 2 vols., 8vo., 248. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MR. HENRY JAMES. A NORTHERN LILY: 
THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. FIVE YEARS OF AN UNEVENTFUL LIFE. 
By Hzwry James, Author of Europeans,” &. By Joanna 
3 vols., Crown 8vo., 3ls. 6d. [Ina few days. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL BY FAYR MADOC. A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE. 
MARGARET JERMINE. A MODERN TELEMACHUS. 
By Mapoc, Author of “‘ The Story of Melicent.” Author of 
3 vols., Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. (Shortly. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., 12s. 


MACMILLAN’S POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS; | NUTTIE’S FATHER. By Cuar- 
or, Eighteen Months at Beechcroft. By LoTre M. Yonce. New Edition. With 
— E M. YonGE. New Edition. Crown wegen by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 
vo. 6s. vo. 6s. 


A CHOICE EDITION, LIMITED TO 250 COPIES. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS: and other Literary Pieces. By Freperic 
Harrison. Hand-made paper. 8vo. 15s. 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the Spectator. 
With numerous Illustrations by THomson. Small 4to. Extra gilt. [/mmediately. 


OLD CHRISTMAS AND BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasuineton 


Invinc. With numercus Illustrations by CaLpecotr. An £dition de Luxe on fine 
paper. Royal 8vo. [Jn a few days. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. CANON WESTCOTT. 
CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR: Some Aspects of the Work and Person of 
Christ in Relation to Modern Thought. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of 
Westminster and Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VICTORIAN HALF CENTURY. By Cuaruorre M. Yoncz, Author 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown 8vo. [Jmmediately. 


Now is the |" New Volume of the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 


Time ZINE begins with the October Number. Single Numbers, 6d. 
to Subscribe. 


Yearly Subscription, including Double Number, 6s. 6d. ; by post, 8s. 

The October Number contains the ope chapters of A New Serial Story by B. L. FARJEON, entitled *“* a 

SECRET INHERITANCE. * Also a Poem, “Mother to Babe,” by Gora MEREDITH; and Papers by 
E. A. Freeman, Dewey Bares, Oscar Mowsray Morris, and other Writers. 


*,* Subscriptions received by all Booksellers and Newsagents‘ 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET LONDON W.C. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE WORKS 


THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


Half-Hours with the Stars. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. 17th 
Thousand. Demy 4to., boards, 3s. 6d. 


Half-Hours with the Telescope. 
By R. A. Proctor. Ninth Edition. [l- 
lustrated. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Half-Hours with the Microscope. 
By E Layzester, M.D. With 250 Illus- 
trations. 17th Thousand, enlarged. Fep. 
8vo., cloth. Plain, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 4s. 


An Illustrated Natural History of 


British Butterflies and Moths. 


By Epwarp Newman, F.L.S., &c. New 
Edition. Royal 8vo. 25s. 


Sketches of Bird Life. 
From Twenty Years’ Observation of 
their Haunts and Habits. By James 
Epmunp Hartine, Author of“ A Hand- 
book of British Birds,” &c. With Illus- 
trations by Wotr, &c. Demy 
8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The British Fungi: 
A Plain and Easy Account of. By M. 
C. Cooxsz, M.A., LL.D. With Coloured 
Plates of 40 Species. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


A Manual of Structural Botany. 
By M.C. Cooxe, M.A, LL.D. Revised 
Edition Illustrated with 200 Woodcuts. 
25th Thousand. 32mo., cloth, 1s 


The Preparation and Mounting of 
Microscopic Objects. 

By Tuomas Davies. New Edition, greatly 

enlarged and brought up to the present 

time by Joun Martruews, M.D., F.R.M.S. 

11th Thousand. Fep. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Practical Microscopy. 


By Gero. E. Davies, F.R.M.S. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo., cloth. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. 


Popular Lectures on Scientific Sub- 
jects. 
By Sir Joun F. W. Herscuer. 8th 
Thousand. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
Practical Physiology. 
A School Manual of Health. By E. 


Lanxkester, M.D. Numerous Woodcuts. 
Sixth Edition. Feap.8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Half-Hours in the Green Lanes. 
By J. E. Taytor. Illustrated with 300: 
oodcuts. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo.,. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Half-Hours at the Sea-side. 
By J. E. Taytor. Illustrated with 250: 
oodcuts. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Land and Fresh Water Shells of the 
British Isles. 
By R. Rumer, F.L.S. Illustrated with 
8 Photographs and 3 
taining figures of all the princi 
cies. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. ~ al 
Nature’s By-paths. 
A Series of Recreative Papers in Natu- 
ral History. By J. E. Tayzor, F.LS.,. 
F.G.8. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Flowers: their Origin, Shapes, Per- 
fumes, and Colours. 


By J. E. Tayztor. Illustrated with 32 
Coloured Figures by Sowersy, and 121 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Geological Stories. 
By J.E.Taytor. Numerous IIlustrations.. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Aquarium. 
By J. E. Taytor. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra. Illustrated, 6s. 
British Ferns. 


A Plain and Easy Account of. By Mrs. 
LankestER. Numerous Coloured Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


The Collector’s Handy-book of Algx, 
Diatoms, Desmids, i, Lichens,. 
Mosses, &c. 

By Jonann Nave. Translated and Edited 


by Rev. W. W. Spicer, M.A. Illustrated 
with 114 Woodcuts. Fep.8vo.,cloth, 2s.6d. 


Notes on Collecting and Preserving 
Natural History Objects. 
Edited by J. E. Tayxon, F.L.S., F.G.S. 


Numerous Illustrations. New Edition.. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Ferns: British and Foreign. 
By J. Swmru, A.L.S. Fourth Edition, 
revised and greatly enlarged, with New 
Figures, &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 
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SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
2, King Street, Cheapside; and 281, Regent Street, W. 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 


ec BEST BOOKS 


On the following Terms : 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS—One Guinea per annum and Upwards, 


According to the number of Volumes required; or, Two Guineas per annum and upwards 
for the Free Delivery and Exchange of Books in any part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS—Two Guineas per annum and Upwards. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues (published Monthly) Gratis and Post Free :— 
1. Recent Popular Books, at | 3. Works by Popular Authors, 


Greatly Reduced Prices. in Sets, or separately. 
2. Books Strongly Half-bound, | 4. Books in Ornamental Bind- 
many being now out of print. ings, for Presents, Prizes, &c. 


Books shipped to All Parts of the World. 


BOOK-BINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding, after any pattern or design, carried out by the best 
workmen. 

Books bound in the shortest possible time. 

Specially strong Leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


All Books in Circulation or on Sale may be obtained at 


Mupis’ S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


New Oxford Street, London. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son’s numerous 
Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important works of History, Biography, Travel, 
Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. It 
affords greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, from the fact that 
there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots a Subscriber may 
be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depét where their names are registered, 
but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depét 
at which they obtain their books. Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a 
Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the supply of 
Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange 
once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any work in the Library which a 
ene may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete 

ets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depdt, will be entitled 
only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; 
similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to the London Termini become subject to the 
London Regulations. See Terms below, Section No. L 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Surru & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that 
much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the 


Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to 
exchange. 


I—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus. 


‘ 12 Months. 
For ONE Volume at a time ‘ ai 1 


(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of subscription.) 

(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of subscription.) 


their Books from a Country Bookstall. 


II.—For Subscribers obtaining 


For OnE Volume at a time 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of subscription.) 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of subscription.) 
For TWELVE ,, “ one 


Clubs, Reading Societies, &c. 


III.—For Country Book 


For Twenty-Four Volumes at a time 

For Turrry-Six 

For Forty-E1e¢ut 

For Sixty 

For SEvENTy-Two 

For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 

‘TERMS for SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS, L: can 

be obtained at any of the Railway Booketelis, ery 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published 


Be Rad at yest dees application to 186, Strand, 
ndon. 


Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant Bindings, for Gentlemen’s Libraries. 


iv 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ BOOKS. 


NOW READY, AT THE LIBRARIES. 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY: Sketches of Berlin Life. By Juss 

Srinpe. Translated from the Forty-ninth Edition of the German by L. Dora Scumitz. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“The book presents a picture of the round of middle-class life, full of humorous observation, radiant with 
bonhomie, vivacious and entertaining through every chapter.’’—Suturday Review. 

“ Our author has singled out one tiny group for study of an almost scientific accuracy and thoroughness, and 
has then fused his observations into such a living picture as only a true artist can create. His s es are 
vigorous, realistic, and racy; they sparkle with bright fun and joyousness.’’—Black d’s Magazi 

‘ Lively and original.’’—Academy. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ESSAYS IN FINANCE. By Roserr Girren. First Series. Containing the 


Cost of the Franco-German War of 1870-71—The Depreciation of Gold since 1848—The Liquidations of 
1873-76—Why the Depression of Trade is so much greater in Raw-material Producing Countries than in the 
Manufacturing Countries—Foreign Competition—The Excess of Imports—Recent Accumulations of Capital 
in the United Kingdom—Notes on the Depreciation of Silver—Mr. Gladstone’s Work in Finauce—Taxes on 
Land—'the Reduction of the National Debt—The Taxation and Representation of Ireland—The Case against 
Bimetallism—On the Fall of Prices of Commodities in Recent Years. 
“It is impossible to read a page of these essays without being struck by the careful and conscientious character 
of the work displayed in them. We feel that we are dealing with a man who is giving us the fruit of honest 
labour. Every problem he attacks is fairly considered on every side.” —Times. 


MR. GIFFEN’S NEW BOOK. 
ESSAYS IN FINANCE. By Resear Girren. Second Series. Demy 8vo. 


14s. Containing: Trade Depression—Gold Supply, The Rate of Discount and Prices—The Effects on Trade 
of the Supply of Coinage—Bank Reserves—Foreign Trade of the United States—The Use of Import and 
Export Statistics—Foreign Manufacturers and English Trade—The Utility of Common Statisti G 1 
Uses of Statistical Knowledge—Progress of the Working Classes in the last Half-Century. 
“Those—and there are many—who desire to know what the material condition of the country really is at the 
nt time will do well to study this volume.” —Atheneum. 
“Those who are at all sceptical of the value as well as interest of statistical inquiries may be advised to read 
this volume, since Mr. Gitfen aims at strictly practical ends.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Large Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE IRISH REBELLION in 1798, With Memoirs of the 


Union, and Emmett’s Insurrection in 1803. By W. H. Maxwe.. Portraits and etchings on steel by 
GrEoRGE CRUIKSHANKE. 
“If you want to know about: the causes of the Union, I would advise you to read a once very popular and a well- 
written work, ‘ Maxwell’s History of the Irish Rebellion.’ ’’—Lord Randolph Churchili’s Speech ut Paddington. 


Annual Sale, 95,000 Volumes. 


LIBRARIES. 
683 Volumes, 3s. 6d. or 5s. each, with exceptions. 
wm ny | say, in regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know.’’— 
MAS CARLYLE. 


“ The respectable and sometimes excellent translations of Bohn’s Library have done for literature what rail- 
roads have done for internal intercourse.’”"—R. W. Emerson. 


“ An important body of cheap literature, from which every living worker in this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’’"—Protessor Henry Mor.eEr. 


“Messrs. Bell and Sons are making constant additions of an eminently acceptable character to ‘ Bohn’s 


Libraries.’ ’’—Atheneum, 
NEW VOLUMES. 


PAUSANIAS’ DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. Translated into English, with Notes 
By ArtHur RicHarp SHILLETO, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 
HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Brethren. Translated from the German 


by Major A. Ewine. 3s. 6d. 


HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheikh of Alexandria—The Inn in the 


Ho nn by S. Menpbet, Professor of Modern Languages at the Royal Academy, Gosport. 
vol. 3s. 6d. 


“* As so much attention has recently been directed to Hauff’s extraordinary merits as a story-teller, there should 
exist a good demand for this cheap and well-printed volume.’’—Saturday Review. 


FOSTER’S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. Together with Notes 


of Sermons and other Pieces. lvol. 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY; or, The History of Christian Art in the Middle 
Ages. By the late ApoLPHE NapoLeon DipKon. Translated from the French by E. J. Mituineron, and 
completed, with Additions ard Appendices, by Margaret Strokes. 2 vols. With numerous Illustrations. 
Each 5s. Vol. I. ‘the History of the Nimbus, the Aureole, and the Glory ; Representations of the Persons 
y the pate. Vol. II. (just published) The Trinity; Angels; Devils; The ul; The Christian Scheme; 

ppendices. 

A HANDBOOK OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. For the Use of Students. 
By E. Bax, Editor of ‘‘ Kant’s Prolegomena,”’ &c. 


5s. 
_ “ Alike as a class-book or as a stepping-stone to a more independent study of metaphysical philosophy the book 
is admirable.’’—Nonconformist. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Srreet, Covent GarpEn. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & COS LIST. 


NOW READY. 


A Book of the Running Brook and of Still Waters. 


By LADY COLIN CAMPBELL. 
12mo. Handsomely bound in grey linen, lettered in gold, with gilt top. Price 5s. 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. A Diary. Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 

“This useful little compilation is designed on the Sw me of Fordyce’s ‘Chronology ’ or Irving’s ‘ Annals,’ 
and seems to take account of every important day in the Prince’s life. . Many of Prince Frederick William’s 
inaugural speeches, answers to addresses, &c., are given at full length, and have a value of their own for the 
of history.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Volume XI. December 1885 to May 1886. Royal 8vo., 
cloth, 980 pp., Illustrated with about Four ae full-page and smaller finely executed Wood Engravings 
some ’ printed "separately on Plate Paper. 3s. 6d. 

SARAH DE BERENGER. By Jzan Inoxtow. Small Post 8vo. 6s. 


TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY; or, Fifty Years’ March of the Republic. By Anprew 
Carneaie, Author of “ An American Four-in-Hand in Britain.”” Demy 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 
an Neg interesting picture of the agricuJture, manufacture, mining, commerce, railways, and navigation of 
. Mr. Carnegie is a master of the art of picturesque statistics.’’ —St. James's Gazette. 


POPULAR WORKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


The Great Lone Land. By Col. W. F. Burier, The Threshold of the Unknown satan. By 
C.B. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. C. R. Marxuam. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 

The Wild North Land. By Col. yA F. Butter, Cruise of the ** Challen; —- By W. J. J. Spry, 
C.B. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d kK.N. Illustrated. 7s. 

How I Pound Livingstone. By H. M. Sran.ey. Burnaby’s “On Horseback through Asia 
an and Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Minor.” With Map. 10s. 


6d. 
e Dark Continent. By H. M. Sran- Schweinfarth’s “‘ Heart of Africa.”’ Illustrated. 
LEY. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. Two Vols. 15s. 


’s ‘Through America.” Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


NOVELS FOR THE SEASIDE. 


Small Post 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. each. 


Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE’S NOVELS. 

Lorna Doone: A Romance of Exmoor. 25th Edition. Also Illustrated Edition de Luxe, 31s. 6d. and 35s. 
Alice Lorraine Clara Vaughan | Erema | Christowell 
Cradock Nowell Cripps the Carrier Mary Anerley Tommy Upmor: 

Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 
Three Feathers Kilmeny | Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart 
A Daughter of Heth. 19th Edition. In Silk Attire Sunrise 


Mr. THOMAS HARDY’'S NOVELS. 
The Poumaet r | Hand of Ethelberta | A Pair of Blue Eyes 
Par from t. Crowd | A Laodicean The Return of the Native 
| Two on a Tower | 
Mr. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S SEA STORIES. 
Wreck of the ‘‘Grosvenor”’ | A Sailor’s 7 i | Little Loo | A Sea Queen 
John Holdsworth The “Lady Maud” My Watch set 
Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL'S NOVELS. 
The Senior Partner | Daisesand Buttercups. | AlaricSpenceley. | A Struggle for Fame. 


NOW READY. Price ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


For AUGUST, containing— 


Joseph Jefferson as Bob Acres. From the Paint- | Springhaven. A Novel. Part V. By R. D. Black- 

qual by J. W. Alexander. (rontispiece.) more. With 4 Lilustrations drawn by Frederick 

ity ofthe Strait. By Edmund Kirke. With | ego and Alfred Parsons. 

Illustratious drawn by Charles Graham, Howard ; Epilogue to ‘‘She Stoops to wy 

Pyle, and E. J. Meeker. Oliver Goldsmith. With Illustration 

hids. By F. W. Burbidge, F.L.S. With 10 Illus- A. Abbey. 

trations drawn by W. H. Gibsou and Alfred Parsons. | Their Pilgrimage. Part V. By Charles Dattey 
An Elective Course. A Poom. By !.B. Aldrich. Warner. With 16 Illustrations drawn by C. 
De Barbadoesa’s Little Hour. A Story. By Reinhart. 

Lucy C. Lillie. The Home Acre. Part VI. By E. P. Roe. 
The Transatlantic Saytaine. By Charles Algernon | Social Studies. II. ‘The Economic Evils in Ameri- 

ne ~~ With 31 Lilustrations from Photo- can Railway Methods. By Richard T. Ely. 

The Penalties of Authorship. By John Habber- 

Jefferson. By William Winter. 


ton. 
vitation. A Poem. By Annie Fields. Some French Mineral Springs. By Titus Mun- 
Veronica. A Poem. By the Author of “ John Hali- son Coan, M.D. 

fax, Gentleman.” &e. &e. &e. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buiupines, 188, Street, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


Wilkie Collins’s New Novel. 
Now Ready, 3 vols., crown 8vo., at every Library. 


THE EVIL GENIUS. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “ The Woman in White.” 
Now Ready, 3 vols., crown 8vo., at every Library. 


THAT OTHER PERSON, 
By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT, Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model.” 
New Book by Commander Cameron. 
Now Ready, Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 
THE CRUISE OF THE ‘“* BLACK PRINCE” PRIVATEER, 
Commanded by Robert Hawkins, Master Mariner. 


By Commander V. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. Macnas. 


Mr. Clark Russell’s New Book. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s 


A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’’ ‘‘ Round the Galley Fire,’ > “On the Fo’k’sle Head,”’ &. 


Demy 8vo., cloth extra, with a Frontispiece coloured by hand, and nearly One Hundred Tilustrations, lés, 
Also One Hundred Large Paper Copies (each numbered) 32s. each. 


A HISTORY OF PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING IN THE OLD DAYS. 


Showing the state of Political Parties and Party Warfare at the Hustings and in the House of Commons from the 
Stuarts to Queen Victoria. Illustrated from the Original Political Syuibs, Lampcons, Pictorial Satires, 
and Popular Caricatures of the Time. 
By JOSEPH GREGO, Author of “‘ Rowlandson and his Works,” “‘ The Life of Gillray,’’ &c. 


Walter Besant’s New Novel. 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON: a Novel. By Watrer Besant, Author of “ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,’ * “Dorothy Forster,’’ &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


Christie ‘Murray’ New Novel. 
CYNIC FORTUNE. By Davip Curistrze Murray. With a Frontispiece by R. 


Caton WoopviLite. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Grant Allen’s New Novel. 


IN ALL SHADES: a Novel. By Grant Auten, Author of “ Strange al 
“ Philistia,”* “* Babylon,” 3 vols., crown 8v0. Shortly. 


A New — 


A SECRET OF THE SEA, &c. By Branper Marruews. Post 8vo., illustrated 
boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A New Humorous Book. 


COLONIAL FACTS AND FICTIONS: Humorous Sketches. By Marx Kersnaw. 
Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS. By Mrs. J. H. Rippen, Author of 


“George Geith,’”’ ‘‘ Weird Stories,’’ ‘Her Mother’s Darling,” &. New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo., 
illustrated cover, 2s. (Shortly. 


OTHMAR: a Novel. By Ourpa. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth 


extra, 5s. 
THE MASTER OF THE MINE. By Rozerr Bucuanan. Cheaper Edition, with 
a Frontispiece by W. H. OverEND. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s New Book. 
BURGLARS IN PARADISE. By E. S. Puexps, Author of “An Old Maid’s 
Paradise,’’ ‘‘ Beyond the Gates,’’ &. Crown 8vo., 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. —e 


POEMS BY WALT WHITMAN. Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, 


WitituM Mica. Rosszrri1. A New Edition, with a Steel-plate Portrait. Crown 8vo., printed on 
made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. By Dr. Anprew Wi son, F.R.S.E., Author 
of ‘‘ Chapters in Evolution,” &. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


MISCELLANIES: ESSAYS. By Atcernon C. Swinsurne. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 12s. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Demy 8vo. 
} Journals in Hydrabad and Kashmir. By Sir RicHarp: 
Tempe, K.C.S.1., &c. &c. Edited by Capt. R. C. Tempte. With Maps, Chromo-litho- 


| graphs, and other [llustrations from sketches by the Author. 


} New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 

} Advance Australia! An Account of Kight Years’ Work, 

q 


Wandering, and Amusement, in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the 
Hon. Harotp Fincu-Hatron. 


Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 


History of India under Victoria, from 1836 to 1880. 


By Capt. Lionen J. Trorrer, Author of “A History of the British Empire in India,” 
“ Warren Hastings: a Biography,” &c. 


if Crown 8vo. Two Vols. 


Through the Long Day: an Autobiography. By C#artzs. 
acKay, LL.D. 


With Numerous Illustrations. Medium 4to. 


| | ’ The Orders of Chivalry, English and Foreign, existing 


Colonial France: Its History, Administration, and Commerce. 


By Capt. C. B. Norman, late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of 
* America; or, the Campaign of 1877,” “Tonkin; or, France in the Far East.” 


: Two Vols. Demy 8vo. With Seven Maps. 


Northern Hellas. Travels and Studies in Albania, Thessaly, 


Macedonia, and the Islands of the Ionian and Thrakian Seas. With an Appendix on. 


“The Methods of Historical Study.” By J. S. Sruart-Guennix, M.A.. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


and extinct, brought down to the present time. Compiled from original authorities by 
) Capt. J. H. Lawrence-Arcner, Author of “Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign,. 
1848-49,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. With Map. 


Crown 8vo. 


Recollections of a Chaplain in the Royal Navy. 


Being Notes and Scenes from the Writings of the Rev. G. W. Tucker, M.A., late Chaplain 
of Greenwich Hospital, and Vicar of Ramsay, Essex. Compiled and Edited by his 
Wivow. With a Prefatory Letter by Admiral Sir W. Kine Haut, K.C.B. 


i Crown 8vo. 
| Eminent Women Series. Edited by Jonn H. Incram. 
VOLUMES.—MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF NAVARRE... 


y A. Mary F. Rosinson. MRS. SIDDONS. By Mrs. A. MADAME 
DE STAEL. By Betta Durry. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


William the Third. By W. H. Torrtano, Barrister-at-Law, 
} ; M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., late Grand Secretary of the English Orange Association. 
Demy 8vo. 


Naval Reform. Translated from the late Mons. Gabriel Charmes’ 
“La Reforme de la Marine,” by J. E. Gorpon-Cummina. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S LIST OF NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS—continued. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


Edgar Allen Poe: His Life, Letters, and Opinions. By Joxn 


Incram, Editor “ Eminent Women Series.” 


Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 


Ranch Life in California. [Extracted from the Home 
Correspondence of K. M. H. 


Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 


Its Own Reward. By J. Satz Luioyp, Author of “ Shadows 


of the Past,’ Honesty Seeds,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 


The Defence of Kahun. A Forgotten Episode of the First 


Afghan War. By Cuartes ReyNotps WILLIAMs. 


Crown 8vo. With Portrait and Two Plans. 


Memoir of Captain Dalton, H.E.I.C.S., Defender of 


Trichinopoly, 1752-3. By Cuarves Datton, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Life and Times of 
General Sir Edward Cecil.” 


Demy 8vo. 


The Nation in Arms. From the German of Lieut.-Colonel 


BaRON VON DER GOLTz. 


Crown 8vo. Two Vols. 


The Lesters. By F. M. F. Sxens, Author of “Hidden Depths,” &c. 


New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Sketches of some Distinguished Anglo~Indians. By 


Col. W. F. B. Laurie, Retired Royal Madras Artillery, Author of ‘Orissa, and the 
Temple of Jaganneth,” ‘“‘ Narrative of Second Burmese War,” ‘“Ashé Pyee,” “The 


Eastern or Foremost Country,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 


Charon, and Sermons from the Styx. By the Author 


of “ The Rosicrucians.” 


Crown 8vo. One Vol. 


Peggy. By Mrs. Damant. 


Crown 8vo. 


Twelve Worldly Anecdotes. By J. W. Suerer. Reprinted 


Crown 8vo. 


My Hundred Swiss Flowers. By Mrs. Prarren. With 


more than 100 Illustrations by the Author. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


India on the Eve of the British Conquest. By Prof. 


Demy 8vo. 


The ** Sacred ” Kurral of Tiruvallura-Nayanar. With 
Introduction, Grammar, Translation, Notes, Lexicon, and Concordance. By the Rev. 
G. U. Porz, M.A., D.D., Sometime Fellow of the Madras University, Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and of the German Oriental Society. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. With Hints 
upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donocnue (Nannie Lam- 
bert), Authoress of ‘‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” &c. 
“Thoroughly practical, dealing with learning, park-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written in a style that 
‘is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.”’—Graphic. a 
“‘A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough mistress of the 
subject, and full of valuable hints.’’— Vanity Fair. 
“*Mrs. Power O'Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to equitation under 
a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.”—lIrish Sportsman, 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anpzrson. 


“It requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author thoroughly 
understands his subject.” —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“ Concise, practical directi for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.”— 
Land and Water. 

“ A useful and carefully written volume.’’—Sporting Times. 

“It is sensible and practical.” — Whitehall Review. 

“* We cordially commend this book.’’—Indian Daily News. 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. Anprrsoy, 
Author of ‘‘How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
is well worthy of a hearing.” —Bell’s Life. 
“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.”—The Field. 
“It should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.”—The Farmer. 
“There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, to train as well 
-as ride his horses.””—Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


‘THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO BE. By 
James Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &c. 


“Written with a good object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject o horse- 
breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains several illustrations, is 
well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the attention it deserves.” —Live Stock Journal. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOK. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 
accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the latest Mode of 
Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp 
Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive remarks upon 
Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of 
the situation, nature, and value of the various points; together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers; Embellished with more than 400 
engravings from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. Maynew. A 
new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. Luptoy, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s 


‘THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE, 
FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wiu1am Procrer (Stud Groom). Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 


ba _- Ree few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or another of this useful 
work. —scotsman, 

“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may find its way into the hands of all those 
concerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.’’—England. 

“There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be interesting to many owners.”— 


“ Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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SWAN, SONNENSCHEIN & 60'S NEW LIST. 


Just Published. Royal 16mo., cloth, gilt top. 6s. 
LIFE HISTORIES OF PLANTS. By Professor McAtring. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


BIROAT’S EUCHARISTIC LIFE OF CHRIST: being the Life of Jesus Christ 
in the Holy Sacrament of the Altar, preached during the Octave of the Holy Sacrament, 
in the Church of S. André des Arcs, in the year 1657, by M. Jacques Brroat, Doctor in 
Theology, of the Order of St. Benedict, Councillor and Preacher to the King. Trans- 
lated from the Fifth Edition (Paris, 1676) by Epwarp G. Varnisu, with an Introductory 
Preface by Rev. Arruur Toorn, M.A. 

Conten*s.—Sermon I. On the Saviour’s Hidden Life.—II. On the Saviour’s Self-abased Life.—III. On the 


Saviour’s Sacrificed Life.—IV. On the Saviour’s Life of Love.—V. On the Saviour’s Glorified Life.—VI. On the 
Saviour’s Life of Grace.—VII. On the Saviour’s Energising Life.—VIII. On the Saviour’s Life of Consummation. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo., cloth. 2s. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT. By B. C. Sxorrowe, M.A. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN writes :— Some account, in a popular form, of the working of our greatest representative 
Institution has been much wauted, and you seem to me to have fuliilled your task with skill and success. I hope 
that you may be rewarded by a large circulation.” 


Just Published. Demy 8vo., cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. 
TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND. A New Book on Travel. By Frorence Marryar. 


Just Published. Demy 8vo., cloth gilt. 15s. 


THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF MODERN EUROPE (1760-1815). An Intro- 
ductory Study to the General History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By 
ArcHiIpALD Werr, M.A. 


In the Press. Demy 8vo., cloth. 
CAPITAL. The Celebrated Work of Kart Marx. Translated by F. Encets. 


Will shortly be Published. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
A MARTYR TO MAMMON. A Novel. By L. Batpwin. 


Just Published. Demy 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF INDIA. With a Chapter on the Silver Question. By 
H. M. Hynpman. 


Just Published. Demy 8vo., cloth gilt. 6s. 
GERMAN EVENINGS. By J. L. Lowpett. Second Edition. 


Just Published. 32mo. 6d. each. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER'S ARMOUR. By Rev. J. H. L. Leary, D.C.L. 
A Series of Six Volumes, prettily bound in cloth, silver lettering. 
THE GOSPEL OF PEACE. 
THE SHIELD OF FAITH. 
THE BREASTPLATE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
THE GIRDLE OF TRUTH. 
THE HELMET OF SALYATION. 
THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT. 


London: SWAN, SONNENSCHEIN, LO'VREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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PEPPERS 2/6 
QUININE AND IRON 
TONIC. 


BODILY STRENGTH, 
NERVE STRENGTH, 


MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows 
the use of PEPPER’S QUININE AND 
TRON TONIC. 
Bottles, 2/6. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper's. 


PEPPER'S 
TARAXACUM 
AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


A Fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best Antibilious Remedy. 

Without a icle of Mercury. ; 
Safest and Surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 
Clears the Head ard cures Headache. 
Regulates the Bowels. 


Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. 
Decline imitations ; many Chemists professing their 
own to equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 


SULPHOLINE 
LOTION 


For Clearing the Skin of 
Spots, Blemishes, Blotches, Redness, 
Roughness, Discolorations, 
Irritating Objectionable Appearances. 


Beautifully Fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 


It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, 
or Ble: , and renders the akin 
» Smooth, Supple, 
Healthy. 


Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


LOCKYER’S 
SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER. 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. 


SULPHOLINE SOAP. 


Tablets, 64. Boxes holding Three Tablets, 1s. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Delightful to Wash with. 
The Skin soon becomes Healthy, Soft, Com- 
fortable, Beautiful, Transparent, Supple. 


HENNIG BROS. NEW AND SECONDHAND BILLIARD TABLES. 
Bicciaro, POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL IVORY, 


from 5s. each. Cloths for fall-sizea Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; ditto, superior, West of England, 80s. ; 
Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, superior hardwood butted, 2s., 2s. 6s., 3s., 38. 6d., 4s., 


4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s.each. Cue Cases, 2s. 6d., 3s.each. Cue Tips (best quality only), 
1s., 1s. 2d., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. per box of 100. Cue Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. 
Cushions, with Rubber warranted not to get hard in the coldest wea’ 
and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, 
of Billiard Work executed with dispatch and oderate charg 

Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples. 


r gross. Re-stuffing 
er, £7 10s. Adjus 
, &c. Every 


at m es. Write for Price Lists, 


HENNIG BROS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 
St. Giles’s Church. Established 1862. 


Established 1851. 
B IRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
x CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 


TWO pe 
balances when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Wri , and other Securities 


and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Excha 
Shares, and Annuities. 


. Dividends, and Coupons ; and the pi 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


and sale of Stocks, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager. 


PAILLARD’sS 


BO S 


ARE THE BEST. 


They all bear the above Trade Mark, and can be had at almost all 
the principal Music Sellers and Jewellers in the United Kingdom. 


PAILLARD & CO., Manufacturers, 62, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


xu 
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THE “FACILE” SAFETY BICICLE. 


(BEALE & STEAW’S PATENT.) 


The “FACILE” is incomparably the best roadster 
ever introduced, whether for elderly or athletic riders, 
being Safe, S 'y, Comfortable, and Easy to Learn, 
&c. During 1884 ten records of over 200 miles in one 


Sey, mado on the reed, inglnding 
records on any Machine. we 
Sole Manufacturers— 
ELLIS & CO. LIMITED, 


47, Farringdon 24d., London, E.C. 


DEAE DERE 


(Commonly called DEAF and DUMB) 


OF THE HIGHER CLASSES 


EDUCATED ON THE SPEECH AND LIP-READING SYSTEM. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. 


Domestic arrangements under the superintendence of the Principal's mother. ins and the Manual Alphabet rigidly excluded. 
Lip-reading taught to adults wholly or partially deaf, thus obviating LS of acoustic instruments. 


Address-HARRY W. WHITE 
(Formerly Vice-Principal, Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, Ealing, and late Lecturer at the Manchester Institution), 


115, HOLLAND KOAD, KENSINGTON, 
Sixth Year. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price Qs. 


LONDON 1886. 


This work was originated and its Illustrations designed 


By tHe Late HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of the “‘Handbook to Normandy,” “ Road to Paris,” &c. 


Illustrated with a Map and Eighteen Double-Page Bird's-eye Views of 
the Principal Streets. 
SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR THIS WORK 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Warrrtoo Pracz, S.W. 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to 
R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 
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CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, 4 ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Orrices—12, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, 8.W., J. Hitt Wituiams, Actuary & Secretary. 
120, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, Wm. Suirn, LL.D., Manager. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. LORD HALSBURY, Lorp Hien CHaNnceELLor oF GREAT Britain. 

The Right Hon. The EARL OF GLASGOW, Lord Clerk Register of Scotland. 

The Right Hon. LORD MONCREIFF, Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland. 
The Hon. Sir WILLIAM FIELD, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court. 
The Hon. LORD ADAM, one of the Judges of the Court of Session. 

WM. SMYTHE, Esq., of Methven 

EDW. KENT KARSLAKE, Esq., Q.C. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £1,000,000 | ASSURANCES IN FORCE, £4,464,000 
INVESTED FUNDS, £1,385,577 | CLAIMS PAID, £2,267,000 


LARGE BONUSES. MOST LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 


Policies, after Five Years, World-Wide and Indisputable. 
Claims payable immediately after proof of Death and Title. 
SPECIALLY LOW Premiums for Assurances without Profits. 
NINE-TENTHS of the ENTIRE PROFITS divided among the Assured. BONUS ADDITIONS 
have never been lower than One Pound Ten Shillings per Cent. per Annum on Whole 
Life Participating Policies. 
LOANS are granted in connection with Life Assurance on Life Interests. Reversions, Personal, 
and other Securities. Interest Five per Cent. 
J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary and Secretary. 


12, WareRLoo Priace, Lonpon, S.W. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


Brown Polson’s Corn Flour 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND 
THE SICK ROOM. 


NOTE. _Unlike many other Corn Flours, this bears the on: of its Manufacturers, 
who offer the guarantee of their long-established reputation for its uniformly Superior Quality. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 44.—OCTOBER, 1886. 


CONTENTS. 


1.—England and the European Powers. By PuiLo-TruTon 
2.—Women of Indian History. By H. G. KEENE ‘ 
3.—Bimetallism: A Reply. By Sir Roper Letusriper, M.P. . 
4.—Pictures at Edinburgh. By WaLTeR ARMSTRONG 
5.—An American Churchman’s View of the Position of the Laity in the Protestant a 
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ENGLAND AND THE EUROPEAN POWERS. 


Tuat running political sore, known to the world as the Eastern 
Question, has of late opened afresh ; and, unless the application of 
old or new styptics should avail to close it, it threatens once again 
to involve the European body politic in the gravest dangers. 
Though no new peril, it seems to have found the public mind im- 
perfectly informed as to its real nature, and utterly at sea as to 
the precautions a wise statesmanship should adopt to avert or 
confront it. Possibly, the very industry of the public press, and 
of the press of England more especially, in striving to keep its 
readers duly informed as to the last ostensible phase of opinion in 
foreign Cabinets and foreign communities, tends to confuse the 
public judgment, which, thus overburthened with shifting details, 
loses sight of the permanent and unchanging elements of the 
problem. It will, therefore, not be amiss to recall what these 
permanent and unchangeable elements are; since, in the long 
run, the nature of things always proves stronger than artificial 
arrangements or the most ingenious speculations. 

Only eight years separate us from the date of the Congress of 
Berlin; yet many persons approach the Eastern Question to-day 
in complete forgetfulness of its occurrence, its origin, and its 
results. The Congress of Berlin was summoned for the purpose 
of preserving the equilibrium of Europe, imperilled by the Pre- 
liminaries of San Stefano. Had these Preliminaries been matured 
into a Treaty of Peace between Russia and Turkey, there would 
have existed, south of the Danube, a large Slavonic State under 
the immediate tutelage of Russia, that would have menaced what 
little the Preliminaries proposed to leave intact of the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe. There would have been called into existence 
what was then familiarly spoken of as a Big Bulgaria ; and within 
this Big Bulgaria, as far as the least timid and least fanciful 
statesmanship could foresee, the influence of Russia would have 
been paramount. 
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It was this consideration that caused England and Austria to 
insist on a complete revision of the territorial arrangements 
sketched by the Preliminaries of San Stefano, and on the sepa- 
ration of Bulgaria proper from Eastern Roumelia. Whether 
England had any real and solid interest in pursuing that course, 
or whether it was a gratuitous and foolish adoption of responsi- 
bility that ought to have devolved on others if on anyone, we 
shall see more clearly before we get to the end of our enquiry. 
But it is necessary to recall the fact that, only eight years ago, 
Lord Beaconsfield, whom most Englishmen now regard as a 
Statesman of much penetration, assisted by Lord Salisbury, 
who appears to be regarded by his countrymen as the best judge 
and ablest defender of their Foreign interests, were prepared to 
pledge England, in conjunction with Austria, to a war with Russia, 
rather than allow a Bulgaria to be created whose southern limits 
should extend down to Adrianople, and which would almost infal- 
libly have been under the domination, direct or indirect, of Russia. 
When Lord Beaconsfield drew a line with his finger along the 
Balkan range, and saying, ‘ England draws the line there,” rose 
from his chair and quitted the room in which the Congress was 
being held, Prince Bismarck characteristically observed, ‘‘ There 
goes a Man!” The observation did not necessarily involve any 
approval of the policy. But it implied that England had a Prime 
Minister who could make up his mind clearly and resolutely 
regarding a great issue, and commit his country to the dread 
arbitrament of war, unless by peaceful firmness he could carry his 
point. 

Many persons have seen in the attitude maintained by the 
English Plenipotentiaries at the Congress of Berlin not an instance 
of far-seeing resolution but a piece of whimsical obstinacy ; and 
they find confirmation of this view in the singularly elastic and, as 
they allege, unreal character of the provision made for the separa- 
tion of the two Provinces. Most of all, the stipulation assigning 
to Turkey the right to fortify the Balkan Passes, has been re- 
garded as a proof of the hollowness of the arrangement in defence 
of which England and Austria were prepared to incur the cost 
and risks of war. 

The persons who have urged these objections to the work of the 
Congress of Berlin would be less disposed to do so if they were 
better acquainted with the chief object and the habitual methods 
of diplomacy. Diplomatists, at least, those who understand their 
business, are models of patience, and attach the greatest impor- 
tance to gaining time, and to putting off as long as possible the 
logical and violent solution of perilous controversies. At the date 
of the Preliminaries of San Stefano, the question they had to ask 
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themselves was how a European War was to be avoided, yet how 
Russia was to be got out of the Balkan Peninsula, in which her 
victories had for the moment established her. In order to attain 
these two objects, the best plan seemed to be to withdraw all the 
territory south of the Balkans entirely from her influence, and 
lest, possibly, north of the Balkans Russian influence should be 
firmly and permanently established as the result of Turkey’s in- 
effectual resistance during the war then just concluded, to stipulate 
that the Sultan should, in case of necessity, have the right of 
fortifying and defending the Balkan Passes against any assailant. 
It does not at all follow, because Turkey has never to this day 
exercised the right thus reserved to her, that the reservation was 
insincere or worthless. England and Austria were well content to 
wait and see what happened in Bulgaria; and, as a fact, within 
three years of the ratification of the Treaty of Berlin, affairs in 
Bulgaria began to assume a complexion which rendered it un- 
necessary to urge on the Sultan the exercise of his treaty rights 
in the Balkans. The Russian Occupation had been brought to 
a close within the period stipulated for its termination; and a 
Prince was seated on the throne of Bulgaria who, notwithstanding 
the fact that he was at that date a persona gratissima to the 
Russian Government, might conceivably educate both the Bul- 
garians and himself to feel that the best thing which could happen 
to Bulgaria would be an independent career of its own. 

If I have briefly recalled these circumstances, it is in order to 
remind people of what they are at present somewhat disposed to 
forget, that the separation of Eastern Roumelia from Bulgaria, 
and the reservation of the right to the Sultan of fortifying the 
Balkan Passes, were conceived by England and Austria with the 
object of providing the best barrier then possible against the 
future approach of Russia to Constantinople, consistently with 
the immediate preservation of peace ; and that these arrangements 
had the sanction and support of the ‘“‘ Honest Broker” of Berlin, 
and likewise of France and Italy. 

How, then, was it, many people have asked, that when, on the 
18th of September 1885, a Revolution broke out in Philippopolis 
having for its object the union of Eastern Roumelia with Bulgaria, 
no active opposition was offered by any of the Powers, except Russia, 
and that England, to all appearance, lent a warm diplomatic counte- 
nance to the movement? Recent events have somewhat discredited 
the action of English diplomacy on that occasion ; but the motives 
that must have underlain it are not unintelligible. To press for 
the separation of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia at a time when 
Russian troops were still in both Provinces, and when no man 
could say to what extent they would be brought permanently under 
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Russian influence, and to encourage their union when the Russian 
army had departed, and when both Provinces had manifested an 
independent and national spirit, are courses neither incompatible 
nor inconsistent with each other. The object in each case is 
obviously the same, viz. to bar Russia’s road southward; it is only 
the means that differ. Could a Bulgaria that included Eastern 
Roumelia be erected into a practically independent State, with its 
own Civil Administration, its own Army, and its own instinct of 
national existence, the best imaginable barrier would have been 
erected against the standing menace of Russia’s designs, as far as 
Europe is concerned. 

The opportunity of bringing about that situation was unques- 
tionably offered to the European Powers after the attack of Servia 
upon Bulgaria at the close of last year had so ignominiously 
failed, and the Bulgarians and Roumelians felt with pride that 
their Nationality had been baptized in blood on the victorious 
field of Slivnitza. Raised in their own esteem by a triumphant 
campaign, in which the whole world expected them to be worsted, 
they became peculiarly proud, moreover, of the Ruler who had 
taught them the secret of victory. 

How is it that the chance of finding a solution for the long- 
standing Eastern Question which would have protected Turkey 
and contented the aspirations of the Bulgarians, has been thrown 
away, and that the situation is now again little better than it was 
on the morrow of the withdrawal of the Russian Army of Occu- 
pation? The answer to that question will be found in an enquiry 
into the relation of the European Powers to each other, and into 
the main object which each of them has in view, independently 
of the secondary objects they may bear in mind as best calculated 
to further their central purpose. 

The Imperial Unification of Germany, under the Sceptre of the 
House of Hohenzollern, was one of the most natural, the most 
legitimate, and most satisfactory events in the modern history 
of Europe. But just as was the cause, and great as was the 
triumph, of Prussia and her allies in the struggle so un- 
scrupulously provoked by France, it is not credible that Prince 
Bismarck did not foresee that the Unity of the Fatherland thus 
secured would remain precarious unless Germany was prepared to 
endure for an indefinite period even something more than the 
ordinary burden and penalties of greatness. The position of 
Germany geographically and politically is singularly vulnerable. 
On one side of her is France, on the other side of her is Russia. 
Even in ordinary circumstances such a situation would be full 
of danger; but the rooted hostility and rancour of one of these 
formidable neighbours, never to be appeased save by the reversal 
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of the verdict of 1870, necessarily add enormously to the peril. 
Upon this point Prince Bismarck never deceived himself. The fine 
inflicted on France at the conclusion of the war would have been 
heavier still had his views prevailed without qualification, and 
Count Moltke rather understated than exaggerated the position 
when he reminded his countrymen that they would have to live 
for fifty years with their hands on their sword-hilts. It is pro- 
bable, however, that not even Prince Bismarck foresaw that 
France would, in a military sense, recover so rapidly from her 
disasters; and had the Imperial Chancellor had his own way 
unchecked, he would have summoned France in 1875 either to 
disarm, or to confront the consequences of refusal. It is signifi- 
cant that the Emperor of Russia, the father of the present Czar, 
should have wished the world in general, and France in particular, 
to believe that Russia had no little to do with averting from 
France the threatened stroke. 

Since 1875 France has made gigantic strides in the development 
and organization of her military strength; and though the best 
judges entertain no doubt that France would not yet prove a 
match for Germany in an exclusive duel, she is a sufficiently 
powerful rival to trouble the calculations and materially to in- 
fluence German policy. Indeed, the one main pre-occupation of 
German statesmanship, as far as foreign policy is concerned, is 
so to arrange its relations with other Powers that none of them 
shall ever join hands with France in a campaign against Ger- 
many, and that, if possible, one or other of them shall be found 
at Germany’s side, should France ever think herself strong enough 
to strike a blow for the recovery of Elsass and Lothringen and 
the humiliation of the Fatherland. 

Bearing these facts steadily in mind, we have to ask what 
has Prince Bismarck done to avert from Germany the dangers 
here indicated. It was open to him to enter into a close Alliance 
with Russia; but had he done so, he would have alienated 
Austria, England, Italy, and Turkey; and while Russia pursued 
her own selfish schemes, Germany would have been exposed to 
the enmity of a host of powerful foes. Such a course was not 
to be thought of; and most statesmen, having recognized its im- 
possibility, would have passed on to the conclusion that he need 
not concern himself to cultivate peculiarly amiable relations with 
that Power. But Prince Bismarck is far too dexterous a diplo- 
matist to be caught in the toils of two such alternatives, and 
without contracting an alliance with Russia, he has conducted 
himself so as to render its policy innocuous to Germany. The 
task is a difficult one; but, so far, it has not proved too great for 
his resources. Hitherto, the Alliance between Germany and 
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Austria, which is explicit and definite, has enabled him to bridle 
the impatience of Russian ambition by pointing out, at each 
critical moment, that excellent as are the relations of Germany 
and Russia, Germany cannot in decency countenance, much less 
second, schemes that would be detrimental to Austria; and thus 
Prince Bismarck protects Germany against Muscovite ambition, 
while pretending that it is only Austria that is being protected. 
In a word, the policy of Germany, as regards Russia, is to give 
Russia as much freedom of action as is indispensable for the 
maintenance of good relations with that Power, but no more 
freedom of action than is necessary for the welfare of Germany, 
and of those States on whose permanent friendship Germany 
can rely more closely and more confidently. 

The main object of the Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, 
though it seems to have caused perplexity to many observers, is 
simple and fixed. It may be expressed in the simple formula, to 
keep things as they are, quieta non movere, or, as Englishmen say, 
to let sleeping dogs lie. The Austro-Hungarian Empire is so 
complex, so artificially composed, and kept together with so much 
difficulty—it is only fair to add, likewise, with so much ability— 
that any shock that can be avoided must necessarily be deprecated 
by the Cabinet of Vienna. It has so far found, and still hopes to 
find, adequate protection against sudden convulsions in its close 
alliance with the Cabinet of Berlin. But for the moderating influ- 
ence exercised by Germany over Russia, Russia would long since have 
embarked in adventures that would have compelled Austria to 
draw the sword; and it is long since Austria has drawn the 
sword with advantage to itself. But, in order to reap the 
requisite benefit from the moderating influence exercised by 
Germany over Russia, Austrian Statesmen must be prepared 
ever and anon to make concessions to Russian restlessness 
that are not in themselves altogether palatable. From time to-. 
time we hear that Austria would be content to see Russia firmly 
established in Bulgaria, if she herself could advance to Salonica, 
after incorporating in her Empire, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Novi-. 
Bazar. But this is not the policy of Austria, but rather the policy 
some persons suggest to Austria, in order to ascertain whether 
Austria can be persuaded to adopt it. I have too profound a 
respect for the sagacity of Austrian statesmanship to believe that 
the course proposed would ever be embraced by them, save in the 
last instance, and as a desperate resource. The policy of Austria, 
the main object of Austria, is to do nothing, and to induce others to- 
desist from doing anything that might compel her to deviate from 
her own masterly inactivity. But there are limits beyond which 
the passive attitude of Austria-Hungary could not be relied on.. 
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Though willing, at the instigation of Germany, to be exceedingly 
patient and forbearing towards Russia, the Government of Francis 
Joseph II. could not, and would not, suffer peaceably the solid and 
lasting establishment of Russian authority south of the Danube, 
much less a direct Russian attack upon Constantinople. It 
certainly would not do so, if it found allies in resisting either of 
those dangers. It might conceivably act alone rather than allow 
them to pass unchallenged. But that is a contingency too 
improbable to be worth dwelling on. 

If we ask ourselves what is the central purpose of the policy of 
France, there is no one who can experience any difficulty in 
answering the question. Itis to resume her military and political 
primacy on the Continent of Europe, forfeited by the disastrous 
conflict with Germany ; to establish herself more firmly in Mada- 
gascar ; to retain her footing in Cochin-China ; and, still more, to 
compel England to evacuate Egypt: these are aims to which France 
is not indifferent, and to which she devotes a certain amount of her 
attention. But as wounded self-love, no less than material self- 
interest, enters into her desire to extend her frontiers to the Rhine 
and to compel Germany to recognize once more her military supe- 
riority, France would eagerly forget those somewhat fantastic 
claims, if thereby the recollection of Sedan and its sequel could 
be obliterated from her mind. 

It might have been thought that a powerful nation, with a 
single-minded purpose, would have advanced in some degree, 
during the space of fifteen years, towards its fulfilment. It is a 
proof of the extraordinary absence of ability with which France 
has been governed during that period, that, if we except the 
efforts made to provide herself with an imposing army, no progress 
whatever has been made towards improving her position in the 
world. French statesmen seem to have vied with each other in 
making enemies for their country, and in alienating from France - 
the goodwill of other Powers. Each French Government in turn 
has laboured, though with absolute want of success, to traverse 
the aims and embarrass the policy of England; and were 
England a less long-suffering Power than it is, the relations 
between the two countries might have been very seriously affected. 
The idiotic adventure in Tunis, which has not in the smallest 
degree increased either the offensive or the defensive power of 
France, aroused the suspicions of Turkey, and has permanently 
embittered the feelings of Italy. The reception given in Paris to 
King Alfonso, and the protection now afforded to Spanish Republican 
refugees, have caused Spaniards to look upon France as the worst 
of neighbours. Towards Russia, the attitude of France has been 
too uncertain to be of any value or significance ; and whenever it 
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seemed as though the statesmen of Paris and St. Petersburg were 
getting too intimate, a breath from Berlin has been enough to 
blow down the fantastic structure of a Franco-Russian Alliance. 
Had the French State Republic devoted itself quietly but consis- 
tently to acquiring the confidence and goodwill of England, Italy, 
Spain, and Turkey, France would at this moment have had warm 
friends that might conceivably, in time, have become her allies. I 
am not regretting that this result has not been brought about. 
I am merely indicating the perverse incapacity with which France 
has for many years conducted her foreign policy. It has been a 
spasmodic policy, inspired by mortified and restless vanity. But 
he would be greatly deceiving himself who fancied that, underneath 
all this folly, there does not exist in the minds of the French 
people a fixed and irrevocable determination to be avenged on 
Germany. 

If ever a nation ought to have been satisfied with its good for- 
tune, ought to have lived on its past success, and to have desisted 
from foreign enterprises of pith and moment, that nation is Italy. 
From the moment Rome became its Capital, Italy had nothing 
either to desire or to fear outside its territorial boundaries. Un- 
happily for the Italians, their Rulers listened to the promptings 
of ambition and to the suggestions of Prince Bismarck, and 
resolved to have an Army and a Navy worthy of a Great Power. 
What they hope to gain by them, it is not easy to say. It 
is all very well for Germany to hint that it does not care for 
friends or allies who are not strong. But why should Italy be 
the friend and ally of Germany ? Is it in order that it may thereby 
be debarred from trying to snatch from Austria the Alpine terri- 
tories it professes to regard as naturally belonging to it? Neither 
Austria nor France has the faintest desire to attack Italy; Austria 
because it desires to attack no one; France, because it desires to 
attack Germany, not Italy. The Foreign Policy of Italy must 
still be described as a “ pour-boire” policy. Italy will side, in the 
event of a European War, with those Powers from which it thinks 
it will obtain the handsomest buonamano. But surely the Italians 
must perceive that their good understanding with Germany, so 
long as it lasts, must prevent them from attacking Austria, Ger- 
many’s ally. Perhaps their calculation is that the moment will 
arrive when, by offering to fight side by side with Germany and 
Austria, the latter will be induced to surrender them the Tren- 
tino, or that, by offering to fight side by side with France, France 
will restore to them Savoy and Nice. This last is a most un- 
likely occurrence ; and as for Austria giving up Trieste, that is out 
of the question. But the fact remains that the central aim of 
the Foreign Policy of Italy, in so far as can be understood by 
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anyone, is to maintain a large Army and a large Navy in order 
that, at an auspicious moment, their services may be sold to the 
highest bidder. 

There remain the policy and aims of Russia to be considered ; and 
these can be stated in very few words, since they are notorious and 
they never change. Russia continues to aspire to the possession 
of Constantinople, together with the advantages such possession 
would confer on her; and, meanwhile, she seeks to keep open 
every road that may conduct her thither. Her activity in Central 
Asia is maintained chiefly with the object of inducing England to 
turn its undivided attention to the defence of its Indian Empire, 
and to desist from co-operating with any European Power in 
covering Constantinople. It is only fair to say that the policy of 
Russia is masterly in conception, and is pursued with persistency 
and boldness. 

Having thus ascertained the central object of each of the Great 
Continental Powers, English statesmen have to ask themselves 
three questions. 

1st. Is the possession of Constantinople by Russia of any conse- 
quence to England ? 

2nd. Is it of sufficient consequence to make England undertake 
to keep Russia out of Constantinople, with no other help than 
Turkey itself would supply ? 

3rd. If the second question be answered in the negative, can 
England reasonably expect to find other Powers to co-operate with 
her ; and if any, which of them ? 

I do not propose to discuss the first question. No one has ever 
doubted, till quite recently, that it is of no little importance to 
England that no First-Class Power, and certainly no Power hostile 
to England, should possess Constantinople, with all that the 
possession of Constantinople signifies; and a nation that could 
suddenly alter its mind on such a subject would lay itself open to 
the reproach of unparalleled levity. 

I have no hesitation, however, in saying that, in the event of 
England finding no other ally than Turkey for the purpose of pro- 
tecting Constantinople from a Russian attack, the better course 
would be to offer no direct resistance to the Muscovite advance, 
but to take such steps as, without bringing her into immediate 
contact with Russia, would render the possession of Constantinople 
entirely worthless to that Power, as far as entrance from the Sea 
of Marmora into the Mediterranean is concerned. Other compen- 
sations, that will occur to everyone, could also be secured. 

But I am far from believing, whatever appearances may say to 
the contrary, that no other Power would be found to strike a 
blow for the purpose of barring Russia's road southward. France 
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would not do so, for, as we have seen, France will keep her powder 
dry for other objects ; and difficult as may be the conclusion of an 
actual alliance between France and Russia, it is the only alliance 
open to France for aggressive purposes. Italy would not do so, 
unless promised territorial compensation, and no such promise could 
proceed from England. 

There remain Germany and Austria ; and, in naming them, we 
come back to the point from which we started, viz. an expression 
of surprise that those Powers should not have sided with England 
in strengthening the position of Prince Alexander in Bulgaria, in 
order that thereby a natural and efficient barrier might be erected 
between Russia and the perennial object of her ambition. 

The sacrifice of Prince Alexander, and the disregard of the wish 
of the Bulgarians to retain him as their Ruler, have inflicted a 
dark stain on public morality, and even administered a sharp 
shock to international law. People may rest assured that the 
Abduction and final Abdication of Prince Alexander were incidents. 
anything but palatable to Prince Bismarck, for they unquestionably 
wounded the dignity of Germany, as well as of other Powers, and 
struck a blow at the principles of Government he cherishes. But. 
Prince Bismarck is not the man to involve Germany in war for a 
sentiment, or even for a principle; and, from the very moment he 
discerned that Russia might conceivably proceed to extremities 
against Prince Alexander, he ostentatiously divested Germany of 
all interest in the fortunes of His Highness. To have done other- 
wise would have encouraged Austria and England to uphold the 
Prince; and, had the Czar persisted in his hostility, Germany 
would then have been obliged to act with those Powers in defending 
him. Now, I think any impartial person will allow that Prince 
Bismarck was justified, as the guardian of German interests, in 
giving the cold shoulder to Prince Alexander and the Bulgarians, 
rather than commit Germany to absolute alienation from Russia, 
and possibly to active measures against her. What, in all pro- 
bability, Prince Bismarck would have liked best was, after he had 
thus disengaged Germany from all responsibility as to what occurred 
in Bulgaria, to find Austria and England standing firmly by Prince 
Alexander, and a conflict ensuing between those Powers and Turkey 
on the one hand, and Russia on the other. In such a struggle 
Russia would hardly have been victorious, and would, in any case, 
have been greatly weakened ; and Germany would have been left 
free to deal with France, possibly with the assistance of Italy, or, 
on the worst supposition, Italy remaining neutral. 

Indeed, there are the best reasons for believing such to have 
been, and yet to be, the calculations of Prince Bismarck, and this 
view finds considerable confirmation in the spirited controversy 
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maintained between his official organs and the press of other 
countries respecting the alleged subservience of Germany to 
Russia, and the alleged faithlessness of England to Turkey. In 
point of fact, Germany would be glad to see Russia engaged in 
afresh war, Germany maintaining absolute neutrality. Austria 
is reluctant to involve itself in war with Russia, without some 
support from Germany; and England is resolved on no account 
to resist Russia in Europe, without some better ally than Turkey, 
seeing that England can adopt other expedients for safeguarding 
its own interests, in case of necessity. This explains the hesita- 
tion that has prevailed on all sides. Each Power would be 
delighted to see some other Power commit itself to a conflict with 
Russia; and the growls and taunts of the semi-official organs 
of Berlin merely represent the disappointment entertained in that 
Capital at the cautious proceedings of England. No doubt Prince 
Bismarck calculated that the warm diplomatic support given by 
England to Prince Alexander after the closer drawing together 
of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia might conceivably lead the 
Cabinet of St. James’s to advance too far in its opposition to 
Russia to retire from the controversy with dignity. But the 
second Government of Lord Salisbury has apparently shown itself 
as dexterous in retiring from a momentary danger as his first 
Government showed itself bold in trying to discern a permanent 
path of safety; and England has taken refuge once more behind 
the Treaty of Berlin, which unquestionably it treated with some 
latitude of interpretation when it favoured the movement in 
Eastern Roumelia for union with Bulgaria. 

It follows from what has been said, supposing what has been 
said to be correct, that it is an entire mistake to suppose that 
Germany has lent Russia material diplomatic support in the 
Balkan Peninsula on any question of cardinal importance, or is at 
all likely to do so in the future. No doubt the union of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Roumelia under Prince Alexander would have been a 
capital arrangement from the point of view of every Power save 
Russia ; and Germany has enabled Russia—England, Austria, and 
Turkey not offering adequate resistance—to prevent that arrange- 
ment. But, as the organs of Prince Bismarck have justly pointed out, 
all that has occurred is to leave matters where they were originally ; 
and if no arrangement has been arrived at adverse to Russia, no 
arrangement has been arrived at favourable to Russia. It is still 
open to the Bulgarians and Eastern Roumelians, with the con- 
nivance of Turkey, Austria, and England, to continue to draw 
more closely together at the same time that they develop for them- 
selves an independent existence. But Germany cannot and will 
not openly participate ,in the promotion of this uncertain end, 
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because to do so would {be to render her relations with Russia 
other than Prince Bismarck considers they ought to be. 

Another mistake people make is to suppose that the Austro- 
German Alliance was contracted for the purpose of protecting 
Germany against France. They have only to reflect a moment to 
perceive that nothing could be more absurd than to imagine that 
Austria should be called upon to fight Germany’s battles with 
France. The real object of the Austro-German Alliance was to 
protect both, as far as possible, against Russian restlessness. But 
this can only be done so long as Germany remains on friendly 
and intimate terms with Russia, or if Germany resolves to side 
with Austria in openly resisting Russia. This last course Ger- 
many does not intend to pursue; for it must husband its fighting 
resources against France. 

The conclusion, therefore, seems to be that, as far as England is 
concerned, intimate relations with France are impossible, France 
wanting several things England does not want, and desiring 
nothing which England desires; and that active co-operation 
with Italy for any great purpose is not possible, as Italy would 
require, in return for her co-operation, a certain price it is not in 
England’s power to pay. The relation of England to Russia must 
perforce be one of permanent hostility, because Russia wants Con- 
stantinople, and with that object, and now probably independently 
of that object, does her best to menace the security of our Indian 
Empire. 

The allies of England, therefore, if England is to have any, 
must be Germany, Austria, and Turkey. But, as I have explained, 
the alliance Germany can offer must be a limited one, on account 
of Germany having yet to settle an account with France, which 
France refuses to close. It is for Austria, therefore, chiefly, to 
decide how and when Russia is to be withstood, either by diplomacy 
or by war, in Europe; and England will do well to cultivate the 
closest understanding with Austria, knowing that, whatever may 
appear to the contrary, the good-will of Germany will go with 
them, and, at a pinch, might serve them in good stead. Finally, 
it is for England to consider whether, a struggle between England 
and Russia somewhere and at some time being inevitable, it would 
not be to the advantage of England to meet Russia in Europe 
and Asia Minor, where England would have allies, rather than in 
Central Asia alone, where the conflict would be confined to the 
two Powers. 


Puito-TEevTon. 
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Tue Indian Tableaux that were exhibited in Piccadilly last year, 
at Prince’s Hall, together with the exertions of the National Indian 
Association, have been the means of calling our attention to 
one side of female life in the East; the subordination, se- 
clusion, and half-effaced individuality of the sex. But there is 
another side of the shield which presents a contrast, almost 
startling in its completeness, caused no doubt by the reaction 
of human nature against the artificial repression to which 
the crude supremacy of masculine strength is not ashamed to 
resort. The paradoxical result has been that in Western lands, 
where woman (though she will not perhaps allow it) has really 
been able to take her own part, the sex has kept to its own natural 
sphere, while in the East it has been otherwise. The times and 
places where women have been most hidden and their claims most 
ignored have produced the most vigorous of the sex. Semiramis 
and Deborah are only familiar types of female humanity which has 
been not uncommon in all parts of the Oriental world and in all 
stages of its history. And this, in spite of the position assigned 
to physical disadvantage by the cynical frankness of apparent 
superiority. 

Most of all—but this part of the matter is less surprising—have 
remarkable women been produced among the Aryan races. The 
dawn of Indian social history is the invasion of the country by 
Bactrians who honoured women, and it has followed that the 
Peninsula has always been the home of strong female characters. 

Before the British nation was dreamed of, before the Arabian 
Prophet had imposed on the Eastern world his strange travesty of 
Christianity, there lived in Northern India a grand race of white 
people who resembled the ancient Germans as described by Tacitus. 
Originating—like them—from a common source in Central Asia, 
the Vedic Aryans had spread over the fertile plains of the land 
now known as “Hindustan,” and had imposed upon the savage 
aborigines their pure and wholesome usages. Whether in towns. 
or in rural hamlets, they set up their homesteads—which they 
called by the still familiar name of ‘‘dama,” domus—and lighted 
on their hearths and altars the sacred fire—‘“‘agni,” ignis—gene- 


rated (like the Celtic need-fire) by the friction of a wooden churn. 
Over this home presided two beings ; the father, king and priest in 
his family, and the mother, his vice-gerent while he went abroad 
on his daily duties. In the dawn of this society (as revealed in 
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the oldest songs of the Veda) we find the wife free, equal in rights 
and capacity—though with a separate sphere of her own, like 
Lucretia—the help-mate of man. As in ancient Germany and in 
ancient Rome, monogamy was the original rule: if a second wife 
was introduced, it was only in deference to the imperious necessity 
for an heir, and when the first wife was childless. Even so, the 
first remained ‘‘ the housewife,” the associate being regarded as 
Hagar was elsewhere. When the husband died the housewife was 
not, in those days, expected to throw herself on his pyre and perish 
in the flames that consumed his body. The chief ceremonies—in 
early Vedic times—were the washing and dressing of the corpse, 
and its adornment with arms and armour. When the last moment 
approached these decorations were withdrawn; a barrier was 
raised between the living and the dead, the dead being abandoned 
by all his surviving friends, of whom the widow was the last to 
leave. After her offerings had been laid upon the bier it was 
lowered reverently into the grave, by those on whom the duty 
devolved, amid pious wishes that the earth might lie upon it 
lightly. The grave was then covered in, and the dead left in peace 
with a last farewell prayer. The widow went back to her old home 
to be tended by her son, its new lord. ° 

These were the honours due to woman in ancient Hindustan. 
But the Aryans mingled with the heathen and learned their ways. 
As in the case of their cousins, in ancient Greece, the wife degene- 
rated into a household drudge, doomed to toil for her lord in life, 
and perish on his funeral pile. The softening influences that man 
‘craves at the hands of enlightened woman had to be sought away 
from home in the haunts of unshackled adventuresses, as was the 
case in the Athens of Aspasia. In one of the earliest, and best, of 
the Hindu dramas, the Joy Cart, we have an instance of this kind. 
Charudatta, a Timon of the Brahmins, having spent his substance 
in hospitality and munificence, has (unlike the Greek spendthrift) 
maintained the gentle frankness of his original disposition. His 
virtues have endeared him to a beauty of the city; and he, 
though a family man, openly returns the disinterested admiration. 
Vasanta—such is the lady’s name—has another lover, the brother- 
in-law of the Raja. The mingled art and originality of the author 
’ are exhausted on this truly comic character, a combination of the 
pedant, the libertine, and the dandy; Don Juan made ludicrous ; a 
man at once egotistic, cowardly, cruel, and for ever vainly aiming 
at the distinctions of a scholar and a wit. Flying from the 
unwelcome pursuit of this frivolous woer, Vasanta finds herself 
misled into a garden where she falls into his arms. In a frenzy at 
her steady rejection of his addresses he strangles the poor girl, and 
then goes to the police and falsely charges the hero with the 
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murder. But when the police go to the garden the body is not to 
be found. For all that, the helpless Charudatta is found guilty of 
the murder; but on his way to execution he is rescued by his 
supposed victim, who has recovered from the murderous attack, 
and who hurries to the spot accompanied by her lover’s wife and 
child. The absurd villain is dismissed with a word of contempt ; 
and the curtain falls on the two ladies encircling Charudatta in an 
ecstasy of Mormonistic sisterhood. The situation may be strange, 
but the pathos is true. 

Such was woman in the early and middle history of Hindu- 
stan. But in the twelfth century the Muslims appeared. The old 
gay freedom fled; the faithful female friend who, in spite of an 
equivocal position, was sweet and womanly, had to fall behind the 
oppressive shade of the parda. 

In a drama of that day we find none but male characters ; the 
ladies all concealed from the pursuit of the conqueror. ‘‘A little boy 
of five,” reports the agent of a Minister, ‘“‘ran out into the Banker’s 
court-yard while I was talking. Cries of ‘He is gone out,’ in female 
tones proceeded from within; and a woman came to the door, 
laid hold of the child, and drew him in. She showed herself with 
caution, so that little more of her could be seen but a pair of lovely 
arms.” That is all that is seen of woman in the whole drama. 

Accordingly, the next Hindu beauty of whom we have to take 
notice is found in a Musulman household: I mean the celebrated 
poetess, Rupmati, the favourite consort of Baz Bahddur, governor 
of Malwa. When besieged in Saérangpur by a bastard of the 
Imperial family, Adham Khan, the chief sallied forth, leaving 
Rupmati and the rest of his family in the palace under the charge 
of a trusted servant. To this man he is said to have given strict 
orders that, if news came of his death or flight, all the ladies were 
to be immediately put to death, in order to prevent their falling 
into the power of the Mughals. The battle going against him, 
Bahadur fled southward. As soon as the tidings were brought to 
the servant he began with cruel fidelity to carry out his master's 
stern behest. As he was still at his grim work of blood the enemy 
arrived and interrupted the unfinished massacre. Rupmati, being 
informed of Adham Khan’s arrival, caused him to be admitted to 
her presence. But when he entered the apartment she had taken 
a quick and potent drug, and was already stretched on her couch, 
faithful in death* to him who had been unable to protect her. 

Heroic energy, however, was not confined to the Hindus. Among 
Muslim ladies, we may notice Sultana Razia, the daughter of the 
Turkish King of Dehli, Shamsuddin Altimsh. She succeeded her 


* See Peepul Leaves; poems written in India. London: W.H. Allen & Co. 1879 
Also KaiserAkbar, von Noer (Prince Frederic of Schleswig-Holstein). Leiden. 1880. 
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elder brother on his death, in a.p. 1236, but was deposed and im- 
prisoned after a reign of just three years. She made her escape 
from the fort where she had been placed; and, raising a force, 
advanced upon Dehli. Her brother, Bahram encountered her, and 
she was slain in the engagement that ensued. 

Another royal lady was Sultana Ruquia, of whom there would be 
very little to record but for her connection with one of the best 
known of all the women of Indian history. Ruquia was the grand- 
daughter of the celebrated Mughal hero, Sultan Babar, and married 
to her first cousin, the Emperor Akbar. As a member of the 
family, and the earliest in point of time, she was the chief of the 
Imperial consorts ; and in that capacity it fell to her lot to protect 
and provide for the famous Mihr-un-Nissa, known to readers of 
history as the Empress Nur-Jahan. It is to this lady’s extra- 
ordinary adventures that we must now turn. 

Mirza Ghaids, her father, was a Mughal—or Persian Turk—who 
came to India in search of fortune, bringing with him a beautiful 
female child. Obtaining a post at Court—where men of his race 
were usually welcomed by Akbar when they had anything in them 
—Ghaiis was enabled to place his daughter under the Empress’s 
immediate protection in the Palace at Lahore. Here her budding 
charms and talents did not fail to attract the attention of the 
Heir Apparent (then known as Sultan Selim, afterwards Emperor 
by the title of Jahangir), a purple-born idler, unaccustomed to be: 
denied. The Empress—who was not the young man’s mother— 
persuaded the Emperor that it would be to his credit to withdraw 
the girl from probable danger. Akbar accordingly gave her in 
marriage to a young Turkman noble, of high lineage and great 
renown, named Ali Quli Beg, but better known as “‘ Sher Afgan ” 
(Lion-killer), from his having encountered and slain a lion in 
single combat. The young couple then took their departure to 
Bengal, where a post of honour and profit awaited the bride- 
groom. Years rolled on; and on Akbar’s death the heir succeeded 
with the title of Jahangir. What ensued has been dressed up by 
tradition as a tale of the nature of that of Uriah the Hittite ; but 
a little analysis seems to show that the suspicious events only 
amount to a coincidence. Jahangir was not the kind of man to 
brood for years over a hopeless passion ; but it so happened 
that, soon after his accession, it became necessary to send an 
agent from the Court to inquire into alleged maladministration on 
the part of Sher Afgan. On the arrival of this man Sher Afgan 
rode forth to meet him, and, losing his temper, assassinated him 
in the first interview. He was cut down by the escort, and his 
widow went back to her august friend the Empress-Mother. Here 
she remained for some years, living a retired and a quiet life. 
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The ladies of that court were an exception to all preconceived 
notions of Eastern ladies. They were not “black,” nor even, as 
a rule, brunettes. Nor did they observe the complete seclusion 
usual among Muhamadan ladies. Sir Thomas Roe, the Ambas- 
sador of James I. of England, encountered the Empress Nur Jahén 
in Durbar. The Spanish friar Manrique, in the following reign, 
met a number of the Princesses at a dinner-party, and found them 
blonde and “rutilous.”* It may, therefore, be understood that 
members of the Imperial family would have many opportunities of 
being smitten by the fair ladies of the Haram, meeting them on 
what would almost be a European footing. Especially might this 
happen with a woman like Mihr-un-Nissa; no longer young, but 
lovely, intelligent, well-educated, ambitious, and mindful of days 
when she had caused confusion in Imperial bosoms. ‘On a New 
Year’s festival,” says a native historian, ‘‘ shej attracted the desire 
and affection of the Emperor, and was soon made his favourite con- 
sort, by the title of Nur Jahan Begam. For some time she sate in 
the jharauka (audience-balcony), where the officers came to receive 
her orders. Coins were struck bearing her name, as did also the 
great seal fixed to imperial patents. By degrees she became supreme 
in the Empire; the Emperor used to say that she was capable of 
conducting all affairs, and that all that he wanted was a joint and 
a bottle of wine to keep himself merry.” 

This extraordinary woman was an artist and a patron of the 
arts of poetry, painting, and embroidery. Having attained the 
mature age of thirty-four when she was espoused by the Emperor, 
she was evidently indebted to other than merely physical attrac- 
tions for her good fortune. Nor did she, on the whole, abuse it. 
‘In the hour of her greatness,” goes on the same historian 
(writing many years after the death of the royal couple), “ she won 
golden opinions from all sorts of people, being just and bene- 
ficent to all. She is believed to have provided, out of her private 
purse, dowries for the marriage of as many as five hundred por- 
tionless damsels. She likewise brought forward in the public 
service her very able brother, Asaf Khan, and also the brilliant 
Pathan general, Muhébat Khan, by both of whom, however, her 
patronage was but ill-requited.” 

The Empress appeared in a somewhat less favourable light to 
an Englishman. Sir T. Roe, the envoy already mentioned, appears 
to have had a good deal of trouble in satisfying her love of political 
intriguing and of having presents made her. But these are faults 
for which a lady, and an Eastern lady especially, ought not to be 
too severely blamed. Whai is, on the contrary, to be entered to her 
credit is her consideration for others (as shown in our second 
* Sco translation of his curious description in Turks in India, p 128ff. 
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extract) and her extraordinary personal courage. A time came 
when the increasing infirmity and indolence of the never very 
energetic monarch had thrown a monopoly of administration into 
the hands of the Empress. This was viewed with dislike by Mu- 
habat Khan, the warlike Path4n; and he succeeded in overthrowing 
the system by force. In a battle in the Punjab he obtained pos- 
session of the person of the Empress, though not before the heroic 
woman had led her guards against him. An eye-witness relates 
that a person sitting in her howdah was wounded, and that the © 
elephant she rode received several sabre-cuts on its trunk in this 
action. The Emperor had already been captured; and the suc- 
cessful soldier—in an unlucky hour for himself—let the royal 
couple live in the same tent. The Empress soon availed herself 
of her opportunities. She appealed to the loyalty of a Rajput 
guard by whom her husband was surrounded; and ultimately 
succeeded in bringing him off in triumph, while Muhabat fled in 
disgrace to the Deccan. 

The end—as often happens in the most successful lives—was 
gloomy. In 1627 the Emperor died. Nur Jahan had married her 
daughter (by her former husband) to one of the Princes, and en- 
deavoured to put her son-in-law on the vacant throne. But 
Muhiabat, marching up from the Deccan with the eldest Prince— 
afterwards the Emperor Shah Jahin—Asaf Khan turned against 
his sister and her protégé. The latter was forthwith slain, and Nur 
Jahan sent into honourable confinement. She accepted her position, 
wore weeds—the white robes of a Mughal widow—for nineteen years, 
and died in a.p. 1646, when she was buried by the side of her hus- 
band at Lahore. Their monument is still to be seen. Her life as 
wife of the Emperor had lasted about sixteen years; and as she 
was thirty-four at its commencement she must have died in her 
seventieth year: which showed a strong vitality in view of the 
events she had witnessed and the labours she had endured. 
Among other instances of her personal courage, we may note that 
the Emperor records in his Memoirs that once, when he took her 
out tiger-hunting, their elephant was charged by a tiger whom she 
shot with one discharge of her husband’s arquebuss. No simple 
feat with the fire-arms of those days. 

Another heroic lady of those days was the Sulténa of Ahmad- 
nagar, named Chand Bibi, who defended that city with heroic 
resolution against the Mughals, under Mirza Murdd, son of the 
great Akbar, and obtained favourable terms. In a second siege 
she was less fortunate ; and, failing to inspire her followers with 
a portion of her own undaunted spirit, was murdered by them in 
the year 1599 as a preliminary to the surrender of the place, to 
which she would not agree. 
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Nor were the Hindu ladies of the Middle Ages inferior in courage 
to their Muslim sisters. Durgavati, daughter of the Prince of 
Mahoba, made a love-match with a neighbouring Raja; and, on 
his death, undertook the regency of the State, on behalf of her 
infant son, and administered with success for fifteen years. Asaf 
Khan, the Imperial Viceroy of the adjoining provinces of Allah- 
-abad, invaded her dominions in a.p. 1564, with 12,000 regular 
infantry, a train of artillery, and 6,000 mounted men-at-arms. He 
was met by Durgavati at the head of her troops; and an action 
-ensued in which she was defeated. She was wounded in the eye 
by an arrow, and her son—a youth of eighteen by this time—was 
severely wounded and sent to the rear. At this moment the 
heroine received another wound as she directed the retreat from 
her elephant, with her face to the foe. Seeing her troops giving 
way on all sides before the pressure of the conquerors, she—in the 
spirit of Saul with his armour-bearer—snatched a dagger from her 
attendant and stabbed herself to death. The strange structure 
near Jabalpur, known as the Madan Mahal, is her monument to 
this day ; it stands on a single gigantic boulder on the Narbada 
bank, and is a familiar object to visitors to the celebrated ‘‘ Marble 
Rocks,” of whom few, probably, are aware of her romantic story. 

In modern times there have been many other distinguished 
Indian ladies, the best known being, perhaps, Joanna Nobilis, 
-commonly called ‘“‘ Begam Samru,” or Sombre. Everyone knows 
something of this lady, from the accounts of Heber, Sleeman, 
Baillie Fraser, and other travellers. She was of Arab extraction, 
and succeeded to the little principality of Sardhana on the death 
of Walter Reinhardt, in May 1778. The story of this man would 
bear relating, but not in this place. Suffice it here to say that 
he was entitled to the designation of the Last of the Condottieri, 
being a soldier of fortune of the school of the Middle Ages of 
Europe, who rose from the ranks to be a general and a prince. 
The Begam was his slave, not his wife, as is plain from the fact 
that his lawful wife, and the mother of his children, long sur- 
vived him. Being a Christian, he could not have got a priest to 
-consecrate a bigamous union with the Church's rites. The terri- 
tory, being a military fief, did not in such lawless times necessarily 
devolve on the heirs-at-law. Reinhardt left a son, but the slave- 
girl was able and astute; and having obtained recognition from 
the Emperor at Dehli, she assumed command of the brigade and 
administered the affairs of the fief. Three years later she availed 
herself of the occasion of the baptism of Aloysius, her step-son, to 
be herself baptised. The first scene in which she appeared con- 
spicuously as a public character was in the spring of 1788, when 
-she accompanied the Emperor Shah Alam in an expedition into 
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Rajputana, taking with her a contingent of troops under the well-- 
known Irish adventurer, George Thomas. On the 5th of April 
the Sardhana force was the means of saying the Emperor from a. 
very critical position before the walls of Gokalgarh, a fort in the 
Rewari country. This place was occupied by a contumacious chief, 
whom it was considered requisite to coerce, but who made a 
vigorous sortie against the Imperialists on the morning in ques- 
tion. The besiegers were thrown into utter confusion, the attack 
upon them being a complete surprise. The rebels had penetrated 
to the very tents of the Sovereign, when the Begam and Thomas 
appeared at the head of three battalions and a field-piece, manned 
by European gunners. Deploying, with the gun in his centre,. 
Thomas opened fire with grape and musketry, and with such 
immediate effect that the attack was arrested and time afforded 
for the Mughal cavalry to form and charge. The result was the 
repulse of the garrison and the capture of the fort. In the Durbar 
that ensued the Emperor embraced the Begam as his daughter, 
and bestowed on her a patent, with the title of “‘ Zebunnissa ”’ (the 
Glory of the Sex). Colonel Skinner related that he had often seen 
her leading her troops through the tumult and carnage of battle. 

At this time she was—according to Thomas—a plump and 
lively brunette, fair for a native, and with large and sparkling 
eyes. She spoke Persian as well as Hindustani, and conducted 
her business with assiduity, receiving reports and issuing her 
orders behind a curtain, as long as her native employés were. 
present. In social intercourse with Christians, however, she 
assumed her place at table, only taking care to be served by maid- 
servants, and to have all male native attendants excluded from 
the room. 

Four years later Thomas had left the service and gone to shift 
for himself. The Begam, who by this time was over thirty-five 
years of age, had entrusted her forces to a new commander, a 
Frenchman named Levassoult, whom she afterwards married. 
Unfortunately for the husband the wedding was private, only 
witnessed by two of his countrymen, MM. Bernier and Saleur. 
Scandal arose, of which the stepson, Aloysius, took advantage ; 
and a mutiny arose in his interest before which the Begam and 
Colonel Levassoult were obliged to fly. They left Sardhana on an 
October morning in 1795, intending to seek refuge with the British 
brigade under General McGowan then quartered at Anupshahr on 
the Ganges. The lady was in her palanquin, the husband armed 
rode by her on horseback ; and they had with them their portable 
property, cash and jewels, to the value of some twenty thousand 
pounds. This being known determined the course of events. 
Some of the soldiers started to pursue and plunder the fugitives. 
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‘They were soon overtaken ; the Begam was wounded—or, as some 
suppose, wounded herself—and the unhappy Levassoult, believing 
that she was slain, put a pistol to his temple and shot himself 
‘dead. The Begam, who had escaped with a flesh-wound, was 
taken back to Sardhana and kept three days bound under a gun- 
carriage, where she was kept alive by the care of a faithful female 
servant. A reign of terror ensued, but it was swiftly suppressed by 
Thomas, who came gallantly to the aid of his old mistress. The 
-restoration was complete and final, nor did the Begam ever again 
yield to the weakness of a Grande Duchesse. Colonel Saleur was 
placed at the head of the Brigade, which he kept in good fighting 
-order until it was rudely abolished by Wellesley and Lake. 

On the fall of Dehli in 1803, the Begam at once submitted and 
repaired to the camp of the victor. As her palanquin was deposited 
at the door of Lake’s tent, the General (who was at dinner) 
hastened out to receive his distinguished visitor. In a flush of 
hospitality and post-prandial excitement Lake caught her in his 
-arms as she got out, and gave her a hearty kiss. But the astute 
lady was equal to the occasion. ‘‘ See! my children,” said she, 
turning to her astonished attendants, “‘ see how a father receives 
his repentant daughter.” 

She was confirmed in her possessions, on both sides of the Jumna: 
and for the next thirty-three years maintained a mediatised rule in 
her little capital. Here she kept up great state. Every night 
there was a dinner-party, at which, besides her brigadier, her 
chaplain, and her land-steward, she entertained officers of the 
neighbouring garrison of Meerut. A military band played during 
the banquet, and the best wines of France and the Peninsula cir- 
culated in the unstinted fashion of those days. 

The simple-hearted Heber relates a sensational story of her 
having buried a slave-girl alive in these times. The true fact out 
of which this tradition arose is believed to have been that some 
of her servants having attempted to burn down her house in aid of 
a scheme of intended plunder, concocted by some of the soldiery, 
She inflicted corporal punishment upon them from the effects of 
which one of them died, and was thrown into a dry well. This is 
-Sleeman’s account, who knew the place and people well. He 
_ testifies that “‘ the Begam’s object was to make a strong example. 
- - . Had she failed she would have lost that respect without 
which it would have been impossible for her to retain command a 
month.” 

In 1834, finding her end approaching, she made preliminary 
-dispositions in regard to her property. By deed-of-gift she trans- 
ferred the bulk to David Dyce, the son of her manager by a 
-daughter of the late Walter Reinhardt, or ‘“‘ General Sombre” as 
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he was usually called. She sent the Pope a letter, covering a. 
remittance of £13,700, and informing His Holiness that she had 
built and endowed a Church, of which ‘ she was proud to say that. 
it was admitted to be the finest in India.” She added that she 
had bequeathed a lakh of rupees (say, £10,000) for the support of | 
a college at Sardhana, and a similar sum for the support of an 
Episcopal see which she prayed the Holy Father to constitute 
there. Another lakh was left to the general purposes of the 
Catholic Church in India; thirty-thousand rupees were bestowed 
on the Cathedral Church at Agra, the interest of half a lakh was 
settled for the relief of the local poor, and the same to the poor of 
Calcutta, while a third sum of like amount was devoted to. 
charitable purposes in England. 

After her death, which occurred two years later, the heir con-. 
firmed all these dispositions, and found himself possessed of a. 
residuary estate yielding nearly £20,000 a year. With this fortune 
he visited England, where he married and died, under circumstances 
which need not be further stated here. His widow ultimately 
married again, and is now the wife of Lord Forester. In addition 
to the Church, Convent, and College, the Begam left a handsome 
monument of herself in the shape of a Palace which, like them, is 
still extant in good preservation. 

Such were the extraordinary fortunes of this lady, once a friend- 
less slave-girl. In a less precarious state of society we may notice 
the Baija Bai, wife, and afterwards for many years the relict, of 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, mentioned by several English ladies of this. 
century, including the Hon. Emily Eden, whose letters have been 
published under the title of Up the Country, and form one of the. 
most readable and amusing books ever written about India. 

Still more examples crowd upon us. There was the celebrated 
Sikandar Begam, of Bhopal, well-known for her unswerving loyalty 
to the Government during the dark days of Fifty-Seven, and now 
worthily represented by her daughter and successor, Shah Jahan 
Begam. 

Of another complexion was the famous Rani of Jhansi. Whether 
or no she actually betrayed to slaughter the unhappy British officers. 
and their families there is no conclusive evidence. But she heartily 
threw herself into the rebel cause, and was killed in a lost fight.. 
Her epitaph was pronounced by her conqueror, Lord Strathnairn, 
who publicly declared her to have been ‘‘ the best and bravest of. 
the rebel leaders.” 


H. G. KeEene.. 


BIMETALLISM. 
A Repry to Mr. Dantretu. 


Mr. Crarmont Danrett has chosen a somewhat inauspicious 
moment for the attack on Bimetallism that appears in the National 
Review for September. We have had of late, I venture to think, 
many indications of a remarkable change in the attitude of most 
English economists of repute towards the theory of the Fixed 
Ratio. Itis no longer regarded as a mere idle heresy, even by 
those who are not prepared as yet to accept all or any of its 
conclusions. One or two of the questions put in Parliament last 
session by the greatest of living authorities on currency and foreign 
exchanges, Mr. Goschen, seemed to point to what might at least be 
termed an open mind on the subject. Some 250 members of the 
new Parliament have addressed a memorial to the Prime Minister, 
asking for a public inquiry ; and the Government has nominated a 
Royal Commission of extraordinary strength to deal with the ques- 
tion. The Bimetallist school in England, ten years ago inconsider- 
able alike in numbers and in weight, has seen its ranks openly 
joined by many distinguished converts, Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, 
Mr. Grenfell, Professor Nicholson, and others whose names now 
adorn the muster-roll of the League; while the Government of 
India is bimetallist to a man. The voluminous correspondence 
that has recently appeared on the subject in the columns of the 
Times and other leading journals, though it shows that a very wide 
divergence still exists among economists in regard to many points 
of the highest importance, does, nevertheless, manifest a very 
general appreciation of the urgency of the case. And even the 
Times—traditionally the last to surrender any position of un- 
doubted orthodoxy—has not only ceased to pour contempt on the 
exponents of Bimetallism as ignorant charlatans, but has con- 
descended to devote a leading article to speculations as to the pro- 
bability of the adoption of the system by the chief commercial 
States of the world, and in a subsequent issue has given a long 
and elaborate exposition of the arguments pro and con, in a 
thoroughly judicial and impartial tone. 
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It is, therefore, all the more disappointing, at this time of day, 
to find a writer of Mr. Daniell’s acuteness harking back to the old 
shibboleths about the “impossibility” of establishing a Fixed 
Ratio. I shall endeavour, in the very limited space at my disposal, 
to show that, though undoubtedly writing in thorough good faith, 
he has inadequately represented the contention of the believers in 
Bimetallism, and that his conclusions are not to be trusted. I can 
assure him that my own belief, whether right or wrong, has grown 
up in the course of careful and prolonged study of the question ; 
for, as Professor of Political Economy in the State Colleges of the 
University of Calcutta—where, of all places in the world, the 
Silver question possesses the most real and vital interest—it was 
for many years, and during the whole period of the rise of the 
present controversy, my lot to have to lecture almost daily on this 
and cognate subjects. 

I think it may be convenient if I first briefly state, in a series of 
definite propositions, the position I take up, as a Bimetallist, in 
opposition to Mr. Daniell’s views. I hold— 

(1.) That the growing tendency, among the great commercial 
nations of the world, to demonetise silver, to restrict or debase 
its use in internal exchange, and to render it altogether useless 
for purposes of international exchange, has already produced great 
evils, and is likely to produce more, with hardly a single compen- 
sating advantage. In support of this position, I would point to the 
chaotic condition of the commerce between England and the East, 
and generally between all gold-using countries on the one side and 
silver-using countries on the other, which is admitted to be mainly 
due to the impossibility of even approximately calculating the 
fluctuations of exchange. I would point to the present difficulties, 
and probable future bankruptcy, of the Indian Government, and 
generally of all those whose incomes are paid in silver, and whose 
contracts (if they are to make any contracts at all) must neces- 
sarily be largely made payable in gold. So far, the evils are 
allowed by all, and undeniable. I would also point to other consi- 
derations which, I fully acknowledge, may fairly be made subjects 
of controversy, and in regard to which I look for the most valuable 
results from the inquiries of Mr. Arthur Balfour’s Commission. 
For instance, I would point to the existing depression of trade, 
as largely due to the artificial pressure on the gold currency 
produced by the demonetisation of silver, and the consequent 
fall of prices in all gold-using countries. I would point to the 
handicapping of English labour, by the burden laid on the export 
of its produce to silver-using countries—a burden that is inade- 
quately compensated by low prices at home, and that is aggravated 
by every fall in the rate of exchange. I would point, on the other 
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hand, to the burden that is laid on Indian labour, by the artificially 
low prices obtainable in England and other gold-using countries— 
a burden that is inadequately (and at best only ephemerally) com- 
pensated by favourable rates of exchange. And other similar 
considerations may be urged, which may profitably engage the 
attention of the Currency Commission, but which I cannot even 
refer to here. 

(2.) That the above-named tendency is growing, and must grow 
with hardly any assignable limit, unless checked by international 
agreement. In support of this, I would point to the consideration 
that America cannot possibly go on much longer coining silver 
dollars under the Bland Act, merely to hoard them in the vaults 
of the State. I would point to the consideration that France and 
Germany, and other countries, that now hold huge hoards of 
unused silver coin, will not continue to hold those hoards when 
all hope of their coming into use again has passed away. I would 
point to the consideration that the capacity of India to absorb 
silver, even at any low price, must have a limit when it is no 
longer possible on any terms to use that metal in international 
payments ; and that, though the vast extent and population of the 
country may make the process of depreciation slow, that process 
must be certain, continuous, and, in the end, absolutely ruinous. 
And, finally, I would point to the consideration that the value of 
silver—whether calculated in gold or in any other commodity—is 
almost entirely determined by the extent of its use as money ; for, 
when compared with the vast mass of silver actually existent in 
the world, its utmost possible use in the arts is so infinitesimal 
that, if it were generally or largely discarded from use as money, 
it may be doubted whether—at least for centuries to come, for the 
wear and tear would be slow, and the demand insignificant as 
compared with the supply—it would be valued much above 
pewter. 

(3.) That the above-named tendency can be checked, readily, 
permanently, and without serious inconvenience or disadvantage, 
by an international agreement among the chief commercial nations 
of the world to coin gold and silver at a fixed ratio. Here I point 
to the history of the French monetary system from 1803 to 1875, 
not as a proof, but as an illustration, of the reasonableness of the 
belief that this method is both feasible and economically advan- 
tageous; but I maintain that there are sufficient a priori grounds 
to demonstrate that it is both feasible and advantageous. On the 
other hand, we must postulate certain conditions; and it is in 
ignoring these conditions that Mr. Daniell inaccurately represents 
the Bimetallist case. We admit that the inconveniences or disad- 
wantages of the method will depend very largely on the amount of 
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unanimity that may be found among the great commercial nations. 
of the world on the subject. We believe that universal agreement, 
if it were attainable, would remove those inconveniences alto-- 
gether; and we admit that there is a limit, and that no very 
extended one, to the amount of disagreement that would be 
otherwise than absolutely fatal to the success of the method—. 
for instance, the holding-aloof of England alone, or France alone, 
or Germany alone, would probably render any international con- 
vention impossible. Further, it must be admitted that the 
inconveniences of the method during the period of transition 
would largely depend on the wisdom and impartiality of the choice: 
to be made of a particular ratio for the conventional fixed ratio. 
Later on, the working of gold and silver mines would, of course, 
be carried on in strict conformity with this fixed ratio. For in-. 
stance, if it were fixed at 20 to 1, the silver mines “‘ on the margin 
of cultivation”—to use a familiar and convenient technicality— 
would be those which yielded 20 oz. at exactly the same “ cost of 
production’ as that at which the gold mines “on the margin. 
of cultivation” yielded 1 oz., and vice versd. Less productive: 
mines, whether of gold or of silver, would go out of working. And 
the precise line at which would be drawn “the margin of culti- 
vation” would depend on exactly the same considerations as at. 
present. And in determining the fixed ratio, the aim of the Inter- 
national convention would, of course, be, so to fix it as to cause 
the least possible displacement of existing mine-working. 

(4.) That the general adoption of the bimetallic standard by 
the great commercial nations of the world (besides having the 
above advantage of fixing absolutely the relative value of gold and 
silver inter se) will have the further effect, not of fixing absolutely 
the purchasing power of money, as our views are sometimes. 
absurdly caricatured by our opponents, but of steadying and 
rendering less violent the fluctuations of prices, so far as those 
fluctuations are produced by changes in the volume or efficiency of 
the currency. In support of this, we point to the following con- 
siderations: (1) that, with a bimetallic standard, there will be 
no longer any possibility of those violent oscillations in the demand 
fer the standard currency, which are now produced by a great act. 
of demonetisation such as the demonetisation of silver by Germany 
in 1873; and (2), the supply of the standard currency, so far as. 
it is derived from the actual production of the mines, will now 
be a function of two variables, viz. the supply from the gold-mines. 
and the supply from the silver-mines. These supplies will seldom 
increase or decrease together. Even if they were to increase or 
decrease together, if we were to have such events as the Australian 
gold discoveries happening simultaneously with the opening up. 
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of the Colorado and Nevada silver-bonanzas, or, in the other direc-. 
tion, a simultaneous drying-up of these two sources of supply—we- 
should be no worse off than we were before; for at present the 
variation of prices caused by the variation in the supply of gold. 
is measured by the ratio between the supply and the existent. 
stocks of gold ; and in the extreme case I have supposed, the varia- 
tion of prices caused by the variation in the‘ aggregate supply 
of gold and silver would be measured by the ratio between that 
aggregate supply and the aggregated existent stocks of gold and 
silver taken together. But usually, it may fairly be taken for 
granted, abnormal gold discoveries will not occur simultaneously 
with abnormal silver discoveries ; and it may often happen that. 
abnormal discoveries of one metal may be simultaneous with, 
and therefore serve pro tanto to neutralize the perturbing effect 
on prices of, a serious falling off in the production of the other: 
metal. And therefore, usually, the increment or decrement in the 
total supply of the two metals will be far smaller, in proportion 
to the aggregate existent stocks of the two metals, than the incre- 
ment or decrement in the supply of gold alone in proportion to the. 
existent stock of gold. That is to say, under a bimetallic standard, 
prices (so far as they are affected by considerations of currency) 
would be far more stable, far less liable to violent or extreme 
fluctuations, than under a monometallic standard, whether gold or 
silver. The Daily News, in a recent issue, well observes that 
‘“‘ The ery for a currency the value of which shall be steady in rela- 
tion to goods and other property is not of that unprincipled kind ; 
all must allow that a steady standard of values is highly desir- 
able.” This is an important economic truth. But the same 
writer only utters a half-truth when he goes on to say that “to 
strive for it (a steady standard of values) is to strive for the 
unattainable”; for, of course, an absolutely steady standard is 
unattainable, but one standard may be (and indeed must be) more 
or less steady than another, and the bimetallic standard is, far: 
more steady than either a gold standard or a silver standard. 


I venture to think the above is a fair statement of the views of 
most of those economists who support the bimetallist theory. It 
will be seen that Mr. Daniell traverses our contention on nearly 
every point; but in most cases he does so in a misconception of 
our argument. 

For instance, he seems to have a hazy notion that we hope to 
affix an artificial and arbitrary value to silver by the mere virtue 
of a legal enactment; and having set up this absurdity as one of 
our dogmas, he naturally finds it easy enough to demonstrate its. 
folly. Now, no one ever supposed it possible to fix by law an un-. 
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varying value for gold, or for silver, or for both together ; we only 
seek to reduce the fluctuations to the extent that it may be pos- 
sible to do so by wise currency laws. With this object in view, we 
say— 

(1.) It is clear that if, by any device or agreement, we can in- 
‘dissolubly attach the value of silver to that of gold—if we can cause 
silver and gold to become, for currency purposes, mere varieties 
of the same commodity, having a fixed difference of quality, but 
in value varying together—we shall largely reduce the fluctuations 
of value. For (as already pointed out) a considerable discovery of 
gold, or of silver (sufficient to seriously affect the value of the 
gold alone, or the silver alone, already in use), would have a much 
less serious effect on the value of the aggregate of gold and silver 
already in use taken together. 

(2.) It is equally clear that we can so attach the values of gold 
and silver, and cause them to vary together at a fixed ratio, if' we 
set up institutions able and willing always to exchange gold for 
silver, or silver for gold, at this fixed ratio on demand—so long as 
these institutions are undoubtedly solvent, that is, able to fulfil 
their obligations. 

(3.) It is equally clear, that if the chief commercial nations of 
the world (say England, India, Australia, Canada, Germany, 
Austria, the United States, and the countries of the old Latin 
Union), agreed to coin gold and silver freely, at a fixed ratio, the 
mints of those nations would be institutions having the above 
power, so long as they fulfilled the obligation of the international 
agreement. 

(4.) And, lastly, we believe—I will not say it is equally clear— 
that there would be no difficulty about the maintenance of this 
last all-important condition. No single nation would have any 
inducement to break the agreement; on the contrary, the result 
of a breach would be first of all disastrous to the breaker, in the 
ruin of its foreign trade. If all the nations above-named were 
parties to the agreement, the much-feared action of Gresham’s 
Law (with which we are threatened by monometallists, and which 
did render bimetallism impossible in France, as it must always 
render it impossible in any single country), would never come into 
play, for there would be no country able, by reason of its large 
foreign trade, even to set up another ratio between gold and 


‘silver, still less to absorb the metal under-valued according to that 


other ratio. And when once the conventional fixed ratio has 
become established within the Union, the automatic action of the 


mines will clearly tend further to maintain and stereotype it 
throughout the world. 


Of course this last position {(4) is subject to conditions and 
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limits which will, inter alia, be proper subjects for the investiga- 
tions of the Currency Commission. Some of these conditions and 
limits can be well illustrated by the monetary history of France 
under the bimetallic system, from 1803 to 1875. Mr. Daniell 
deals with that history at some length; and comes to the extra- 
ordinary conclusion that ‘‘ while the law of France fixed a ratio of 
exchange for the gold and silver of its domestic currency, it never 
did fix, and never intended to fix, a ratio of value as between gold 
and silver metal even in France; much less, as is now asserted, 
did that law fix for seventy years the exchange value of gold 
and silver in foreign countries lying beyond the scope of the 
French currency system.” 

Now, surely there can be no manner of doubt either as to the 
working of the French bimetallic law of 1803, or as to its eco- 
nomic effects, or as to the limits of that working and those 
effects ? 

How did this law work? It enacted that the French mint 
should coin gold and silver freely ; and that in all payments in 
France, two gold pieces of a certain weight should be held to be 
equivalent to thirty-one silver pieces of the same weight. 

What were the economic effects of this last law, so long as it 
lasted ? First, for all domestic payments; a person having 31 oz. 
of silver in his pocket, could use it to obtain exactly what 2 oz. of 
gold would obtain; and, therefore, he would not exchange 31 oz. 
of silver for less than 2 oz. of gold. Secondly, for French pay- 
ments to foreign countries on the balance of trade; it might 
happen that, in the foreign country, 2 oz. of gold would exchange 
for 32 oz. of silver, in which case the Frenchman would obviously 
send thither the 2 oz. of gold in payment (equal, in France, to 
81 0oz.), rather than the 32 oz. of silver. Thirdly, for foreign pay- 
ments to France ; if, in the foreign country, as before, 2 oz. of 
gold exchanged for 32 oz. of silver, the Frenchman would obviously 
take the 32 oz. of silver, rather that the 2 oz. of gold in payment. 
This, I needly hardly say, is the ordinary operation of Gresham’s 
Law, and France was as subject to its action with a bimetallic 
currency as without it, for it is a law of nature. Under the con- 
ditions I have supposed, a drain of gold from France, and an influx 
of silver into France would be, and must be, set up—to the full 
extent of the cash balances on the international trade between 
France and the supposed foreign countries. Within certain limits 
there need be no inconvenient results from this drain of gold and 
this influx of silver ; but obviously, if carried on indefinitely, there 
would ultimately be left no gold in the country wherewith to make 
the necessary international payments, and France might have 
been practically ‘ cornered,” in respect of its payments to the 
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particular countries where its silver was valued in gold at less 
than its conventional gold value in France. This was, of course, 
actually threatened in 1873, when Germany demonetised silver at 
the very moment when the silver mines of Nevada and Colorada 
were beginning to produce abundantly; and France was imme- 
‘diately forced to abandon bimetallism, even at the cost of locking 
up vast hoards of depreciated silver coin. 

These considerations, I venture to think, enable us clearly to 
discern the limits within which Bimetallism is possible. Suppose 
that, in 1873, a Bimetallic Convention had existed between the 
countries I have named above, where would have been the possi- 
bility of a drain of gold from France? No Frenchman would have 
had any inducement, in payments to England, or Germany, or 
America, or Italy, or India, to pay in gold rather than in silver. 
Nor would there be any inducement to receive payments thence in 
silver rather than in gold. Nor would there be any danger, or 
even possibility, of France being “‘ cornered” in respect of gold 
payments. 

It might be objected—‘‘ Suppose, after the establishment of the 
Bimetallic Union, there were to be vast discoveries of silver (or of 
gold); this would drive the gold (or silver) out of circulation in 
the countries of the Union.” The reply is—‘ No, the only effect 
‘of such discoveries would be the stoppage, for the time, of the 
working of some of the more costly and less productive mines of 
both metals, silver and gold.” Let us examine this objection in a 
little further detail. Let us suppose (what the gold monometal- 
lists are fond of assuming, without shadow of foundation, to be 
likely to happen) that the vast discoveries are of silver, while 
the gold mines remain at their former cost of production. At 
first, during the transition-stage before the necessary readjust- 
ment of the working of the mines, the accretions of silver would 
doubtless be carried to the countries of the Union, where they 
could be coined at the fixed ratio, in preference to countries 
outside the Union where the silver would be simply merchandize. 
And, equally of course, during this period, payments from Union 
countries to non-Union countries would be preferably made in gold, 
thereby setting up the much-dreaded “drain.” But surely it is 
clear that the only result of this drain would be to hasten pro tanto 
the readjustment of the mining operations? And what, it may be 
asked, would be the extent of the drain? It would be strictly 
limited to the amount of the international balances on the trade 
between Union countries on the one side and non-Union countries 
on the other. It would not affect, in the smallest degree, the trade 
between England and France and Italy and Austria and America 
and India and Australia and Canada. It would be measured, not 
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by the gross value of the trade, but by the international balances 
payable on the trade between those countries on the one side, and 
such countries (let us say, Holland) as might choose to risk the 
inconvenience and economic dangers of remaining outside the cur- 
rency Union! It would be an ephemeral phenomenon, tending 
every day to right itself; and yet it is the fear of this drain—I 
have supposed the worst possible to happen—that is put forward 
-as one of the chief reasons for refusing bimetallism. 

But the real opposition to bimetallism arises, not from the fear 
-of the drain of gold, so much as from the reasonable dread, on the 
part of the holders of gold, of a check being imposed on the rapid 
’ -and continuous appreciation of gold. It is asserted by gold- 
monometallists that the result of this check, or rather its manifes- 
tation, will be a heavy rise of prices—some go so far as to speak . 
-of a “ disastrous inflation.”” No doubt, the result of a considerable 
addition to the standard currency must be a rise of prices. No 
‘doubt, the holders of gold, and the recipients of fixed incomes in 
gold, largely benefit by the continuous appreciation of that metal. 
But I think this benefit is obtained to the prejudice, not only of 
those interests directly injured (such as the trade with silver-using 
countries), but of the general prosperity of the country ; and espe- 
cially to the detriment of the working-classes, and indeed of all 
classes connected with production. I entirely recognize the 
dangers of inflation, and I admit that this portion of the question 
is one eminently deserving the most careful consideration of the 
Currency Commissioners. But I am very confident that their inves- 
tigations will show, that any rise of prices in England which may 
result from the adoption of bimetallism, will be neither violent nor 
continuous; that, while it lasts, it will afford a much-needed 
stimulus to our trade, and largely and permanently benefit our 
working-classes; and, above all, that it will leave us with the 
prospect of far greater steadiness in the general range of prices 
than is possible with a single gold standard. 

I have now replied to most of Mr. Daniell’s specific objections to 
bimetallism. It is difficult to deal seriously with his prediction of 
what would happen in India if the double standard were intro- 
duced. He says: ‘‘ The wildest rumours of the ultimate intentions 
of Government in legislating on the value of money”—reader, 
please note the fallacy—‘‘ would obtain credit with people so incon- 
ceivably credulous as are the inhabitants of India.” But surely 
he is not unaware of the fact that there is no country in the world 
where exchange is more sensitive than in India; there is no 
country where the theory of foreign exchanges is better under- 
stood; there is no country where even the uneducated classes are 
so familiar with the fluctuations between gold and silver values. I 
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fancy he is misled by the slowness with which the depreciation of 
silver elsewhere has hitherto been reflected in any loss of pur- 
chasing power in India. But this slowness, as I have already 
indicated, is mainly due to the vast extent and population of the 
country, and the consequent disparity between the magnitude of 
its foreign transactions as compared with its domestic. Further, 
this slowness of depreciation in internal purchasing power has 
hitherto been largely increased by temporary causes, such as rail- 
way extension and the like ; and (it may be admitted on our side) 
it may probably be exaggerated by the hoarding propensities of the 
people. But it is absurd to suppose that there are no limits to this 
slowness of depreciation; and it may confidently be predicted 
that there will be a downward rush, the moment it becomes clear 
that silver is never again to take its old place in the currencies of 
the civilized world, and is, therefore, to be eacluded from use in 
international payments. 

Mr. Daniell says: ‘‘ Prices would fall.” Why? Is it because 
the facilities for gold coinage might bring into use some of the 
Indian hoards of gold, and thereby largely increase the volume of 
the currency? Is it because the Indian producer will obtain more 
gold in London—I suppose this will be allowed, if we bimetallists 
are to be flouted with the “inflation” theory noticed above—for 
all his exported produce ? 

But Mr. Daniell’s most astounding prediction about the result 
of bimetallism in India is this: ‘‘The revenue would be collected 
with difficulty.” Can Mr. Daniell be unaware that, of all facts 
connected with this question, the one fact that is beyond all doubt 
is, that the maintenance of the existing system means a choice 
between the certain and early bankruptcy of the Government of 
India, or the imposition of such a grinding taxation as the world 
has never seen ? 

The one solitary set-off in favour of India, against this terrible 
taxation, and all the other evils of a debased currency useless for 
foreign payments, with the maintenance of the existing system, 
would be the temporary protection accorded to Indian manufac- 
tures, and the temporary stimulus to the Indian export trade, due 


to the rate of exchange. As the Calcutta Englishman of May 8th, 
1886, observed :-— 


The heavy decline in silver and in exchange which has taken place during the last 
few years has thus acted as a decided stimulus to the export of Indian-made goods to 
countries using a silver standard currency; while at the same time it has helped to 
restrict the exports of gold-standard England to all these countries. In fact, the great 
increase in the exports of cloth and yarn from India to China and Japan is almost 
without a parallel in the history of commerce. Although there was a falling off in 
1884-5, the exports are still more than double what they were seven years ago, and 
there is every reason to believe that they will go on steadily increasing. The recent 
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heavy fall in exchange has, therefore, acted in favour of Indian as against English 
manufactures, and has been of the greatest possible assistance to the weaving and 
spinning mills in India, enabling them to compete with Lancashire not only in the 
Indian markets, but also in the large and growing markets of China, Japan, and Ran- 
goon. This is a phase of the silver question which must not be overlooked. 


I admit that Mr. Daniell is entitled to all the benefit of this 
consideration, so far as it goes. But the stimulus of low exchange 
can only operate so long as the purchasing power of silver in India 
is maintained. Even while it lasts, so far as regards Indian exports 
to gold-using countries, it is only a poor set-off against the general 
low prices in those countries ; and it is worth remembering that, 
so far as regards Indian exports to China and other silver-using 
countries, any gain that India may derive from this protection is 
a direct loss to England ; and further, like many other protective 
gains, it tends to create an unsound trade, to injure the general 
commerce of the country, and only temporarily to protect a parti- 
cular class and industry at the expense of the community at large. 

Mr. Daniell, though he objects to bimetallism, desires a gold 
currency for India; but he does not clearly show how he proposes 
to effect this. He can scarcely mean to propose bimetallism for 
India without a Bimetallic Convention ; I claim to have abundantly 
shown that bimetallism is an absolute impossibility in any one 
State acting alone—and it is much more so in one possessing a 
vast silver currency. He can scarcely mean to propose a gold 
coinage with the retention of the present silver standard, the gold 
coins circulating at their market value; for at this moment both 
sovereigns and gold mohurs circulate and are obtainable in this 
way, and any further coinage of the kind would be absolutely 
useless and superfluous. He can scarcely mean to propose the 
demonetisation of silver in India and the adoption of a gold 
standard, the exaction of the revenues in gold, and the payment 
of the whole of the public expenditure in gold or on a gold basis. 
I am prepared to admit that this stupendous experiment may, 
and probably will, be forced on the Government of India as the 
only alternative to national bankruptcy, if the gold-holders of 
England prove sufficiently powerful and sufficiently selfish to make a 
Bimetallic Union impossible. But I believe that all those who 
have any practical acquaintance with the economic and social 
circumstances of India, and who have devoted any attention to 
this subject, are agreed that this heroic remedy would be a remedy 
of despair, possible perhaps, but not to be contemplated without 
the gravest anxiety and reluctance, and certain to be attended by 
terrible loss and suffering. What, then, does Mr. Daniell propose ? 

The political difficulty in the way of bimetallism remains to be 
noticed. Many of those who acknowledge the advantages of 
bimetallism fear that it would be impossible to obtain the adhesion 
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to a Bimetallic Convention of a sufficient number of the great 
commercial nations ; and some see a danger in the fact that any 
member of the Union, even when it is formed, must be at liberty 
to withdraw from it. With regard to the latter point, I think it is 
sufficient to point out that the difficulties of withdrawal from such 
a Union, if it were once established on a wide basis, would be very 
great indeed. The withdrawal would utterly disorganize the whole 
of the foreign trade of the withdrawing State; and would be so 
inconvenient, and even disastrous, that it is difficult to conceive of 
any adequate motive for withdrawal, on the part of any State 
that had once found it convenient to join the Union. With regard 
to the former point, all that can be said is that it is impossible 
to speak with certainty as to the international unanimity that 
could be obtained, until a reasonable attempt to ascertain it has 
been made. Hitherto, it will not be denied, England has been 
the great stumbling-block in the way. At each of the Inter- 
national Monetary Conferences, where the delegates of France, 
of Germany, of America, have been friendly to bimetallism, 
England has invariably interposed a frank and decided non possu- 
mus, rendering it clearly futile to pursue the discussion further. 
England, too, is the only country where the power of the small 
knot of gold-holders, and recipients of fixed incomes in gold, is at 
all considerable. In Australia the gold interest is strong; but the 
institutions of the various Australian colonies are too democratic 
to allow that interest to over-ride the general convenience of trade. 
In America, interests are very evenly balanced. In most other 
countries trade interests and national preferences would alike be 
gratified, in all probability, by an agreement that would once more 
restore to silver its old utility. At any rate, the question is hardly 
worth arguing; for it would be definitely answered, one way or 
the other, in the course of a few weeks, if England were to invite 
the other commercial Powers to another Monetary Conference. 


Rover LETHBRIDGE. 
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A visit to the exhibition which has been open this summer at 
Edinburgh is not all pleasure to the believer in British art. Of ~~ 
nine galleries hung with pictures and water-colour drawings/ 
eight give more pain than enjoyment, by their strong contrasts 
between the very good and the very bad; while the ninth, which 
is filled with a well-arranged selection of works by the men on 
whom the real fame of the modern schools of France and Holland 
depends, makes the other eight look worse than ever by its own 
entire peace with itself. If the object of an international ex- 
hibition be to provide material for a right judgment as to the 
position of arts and industries in the various countries contributing, 
then the arts section of the Edinburgh show must be pronounced 
only a qualified success; and the same verdict may almost be 
passed upon it even from the more usual standpoint, which would 
make of an exhibition a stimulus to fresh exertion. For the width 
of the gap between the foreign pictures at Edinburgh and those of 
native birth, taking them in the mass, would discourage effort, 
supposing it to represent the fact. Fortunately, it does nothing of 
thekind. The relative positions of the English, French, Dutch, and 
even Scottish schools, are by no means what these rooms would 
make them. In every international show, the country in which it 
takes place is at a disadvantage with its neighbours in one respect. 
It is obliged to admit things such as they would never be asked to 
send. To ashow at his doors a man will offer things which only 
great encouragement would induce him to pack up and expedite 
into a foreign country. The English pictures at the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1878 made an extraordinary impression, because they 
were carefully selected, and their number regulated, with a strictness 
which led to feuds which are not healed even yet. For the same 
reason the French and Dutch collection in Edinburgh is a great 
success. Scarcely a bad picture has found a place in it. It is 
restricted practically to those few men whom the future will 
most surely place at the very head of their time. It is hung with 
care, and even excellence which would interfere with its unity 
has been excluded. The result is that the miscellaneous gather- 
ing in the other rooms is simply knocked out of time. Some- 
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thing might have been done by more careful hanging, in the British 
galleries, to make the transition from one section to the other less. 
precipitous ; but nothing could ever have made collections brought 
together on such different principles truly reflect the status of the 
schools to which they belong. 

Perhaps the best way to arrange a collection like this would be 
to take it not by national schools, but by schools in the wider and 
more logical sense forced upon the word by modern cosmopoli- 
tanism. In that case we should find Constable and Mason hanging 
with Rousseau, Troyon, and Corot ; George Paul Chalmers, Hugh 
Cameron, and a few others, with Israels, Blommers,and Artz; and 
soon. Such a system would now, I think, be fairer and more in- 
structive than the one to which we are accustomed. At any rate, 
there will be no harm in following it in this short summary of 
what is to be gathered from the pictures at Edinburgh. 

The early schools of England and Scotland, if they can be 
mentioned apart, are illustrated in such a fragmentary way that 
it is difficult to write coherently about them at all. Among many 
which are more than doubtful there are a few good examples of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Morland, Stothard, Wilson, and Hogarth ;. 
but of those whose activity was mainly in the last century none- 
are present in enough strength to afford an excuse for a paragraph. 
Of those, however, whose work was mainly done in the present 
century, three are represented by pictures which permit an attempt 
to be made to remove some of the uncertainty which has lately 
gathered about their respective places in modern art. These three 
are Wilkie, Etty, and Bonington. By Sir David Wilkie there are 
five etchings, two portraits, or portrait-groups, and four genre 
pictures, among the latter the two large panels from the Royal 
Collection, the “‘ Blind Man’s Buff” and ‘‘ The Penny Wedding.” 
During the eighty years which have elapsed since he won his first 
great success, at the age of nineteen, with his “ Village Politicians,” 
few reputations have fluctuated less than that of Scott’s “ inimi- 
table Wilkie.” His conception of art has grown obsolete; in a 
modern exhibition a picture of his would be more anachronistic 
than a Fra Angelico. Greater men, too, than himself have arisen, 
and their names have overshadowed his, but his fame has been 
neither destroyed nor greatly lessened, and it is worth while to ask 
why. The fact is that in Wilkie we find exactly the same com- 
bination as that on which the greatness of the Dutchmen depends. 
He painted a life he knew intimately, a life with which he had a 
genuine sympathy, and which, moreover, was picturesque in itself; 
and, in painting it, he gave proof of a strong sense of line and 
colour. In short, he had a genuine artistic gift, and he used it to 
express real human affection. Among all those who attempted to 
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rival his success, there was not one in whom this combination 
occurred. They either portrayed a life of which they had never 
formed a part, like the genre painters of about 1830, or they had 
no special faculty for expression in colour, like the now forgotten 
Edward Bird, who was once looked upon as a dangerous rival to 
the author of “Village Politicians.” Of Wilkie’s insight and 
fidelity no better example can be pointed to than the “ Penny 
Wedding” from Buckingham Palace. In spite of the peculiar 
mannerism which renders his heads unmistakable wherever we see 
them, it teems with individuality, and with the expression of that 
-deep-seated, half-articulate humour which is peculiar to the 
Scottish peasantry. Of Wilkie’s strongest purély artistic gift, his 
gift of colour, there is no good example here; but in the London 
National Gallery hangs a sketch for the Queen’s second picture, 
the ‘“‘ Blind Man’s Buff,” which is, perhaps, the warmest and most 
luminous little panel he has left us, with the possible exception of 
the “ Boys Digging for Rats,” in the Diploma Gallery at Burlington 
House. In this sketch his faculty for suggestive drawing, and for 
the management of careless groups, is to be seen at its best. In 
Teniers, Steen, and Ostade, who at this time were Wilkie’s masters, 
we find a crispness of handling and a sense of local tint far supe- 
rior to that of their Scotch disciple; but, on the other hand, 
Wilkie composes better than they, and the sympathy with line this 
implies is to be traced again in the greater length and elegance 
of his figures. About the time this sketch, and the picture from it, 
were painted, Wilkie’s admiration of Ostade’s deep-brown tones was 
rapidly coming to a crisis, but he had not yet gone the length of 
spreading a coat of asphaltum over his work and painting into 
it, as he did two years later, in the ‘Duncan Grey” of the 
Sheepshanks Collection. With a little more decision of hand, and 
a little less tendency to manner in his choice of forms, Wilkie 
would run no risk of losing the high place he won with the pictures 
of his first ten years. 

As for Bonington, his position in art is only to be paralleled by 
that of one or two of the early Italians who died in their first 
youth. The number of really good pictures he has left behind him 
is very small. The great bulk of his work is no better than that 
of several men in the second rank who do not enjoy a fourth of his 
fame. In his pictures, moreover, we find a looseness of hand and 
a want of preparatory thought which have seldom, if ever, accom- 
panied great powers to improve. I doubt, therefore, whether the world 
has lost so much as is commonly supposed by Bonington’s early 
death. But among the few really fine things he has left, the small 
genre picture lent to Edinburgh by Mr. Orrock is one of the finest. 
The subject is one that he repeated at least three times, with 
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variations. It is Francis I. and the Duchesse d’Estampes. In 
the Louvre picture the figure of Charles V. is also introduced. In 
another, in Sir Richard Wallace’s gallery, the King and his mis- 
tress are alone, as here, but their pose is different. In all three 
the famous epigram, 

Souvent femme varie, 

Bien fol qui s’y fie ; 
is to be read on a window-pane, and suffices to account for the 
scene. The picture has Bonington’s usual faults of careless drawing, 
ill-judged impasto, and deficient characterization; but for these 
its splendid colour and exquisite rhythm in arrangement do more 
than make up. Two examples lent by Mr. Woolner illustrate 
another side of the painter’s talent, but help to confirm me in my 
belief that nothing short of a different character and a more 
robust physique, would ever have enabled Bonington to fulfil the 
promise of those better works on which the world has generously 
chosen to judge his powers. 

At the present moment Edinburgh supplies plenty of material 
for a final verdict on William Etty. Six of his best pictures of 
the nude have been lent to the Exhibition, while the five great 
historical compositions on which the painter himself chiefly built 
his hopes of fame have long hung in the Scottish National Gallery. 
Etty’s career affords a curious example of how slight the material 
gap may be which divides a good from a very mediocre artist. 
Until he was about five-and-thirty, he never succeeded, with all his 
devotion, in drawing an admiring eye to his work. Night and day 
he toiled in the life school of the Academy, and year after year he: 
exhibited on its walls, only to be looked upon as a ‘‘ worthy plodder 
who would never make a painter.” Then all at once he discovered 
the secret of transparency in colour; discovered what it meant 
and how to get it; and thenceforward his pictures had a value of 
their own, and he was sure of a place in our school. For in the 
future his reputation will rest on nothing but his peculiar power of 
suggesting the quality of flesh. As a colourist, pure and simple, he- 
has been surpassed often enough, even in our own time; but in his 
best work the texture and transparency of flesh are given with a 
startling truth that we find in no one else. In his “ Judith” 
series there is none of the power to organize line and to preserve 
“value,” which is required for success in such ambitious things ;. 
but even there we find his peculiar power to render skin and 
muscle, and to suggest what they cover. 

The time has scarcely yet arrived for the awuwvre of these three 
men to be sifted in the ruthless way in which we sift that of men 
of similar rank who have been dead for centuries. Years may pass 
before we see two Wilkies, or two Boningtons, or two Ettys, of 
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something like equal “importance” put up at Christies and 
knocked down, the one for as many pounds as the other brings 
shillings. But the time for that will come at last, and then, when 
the fame of each rests upon the pure residuum, it will, I believe, 
be found that, while Wilkie will keep his level, Bonington will fall 
below, and Etty rise above their present places. 

Among the portrait-painters of the century there are two with 
whom the present visitor to Edinburgh should take the oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted. One of these, of course, is 
Raeburn ; the other the little-known Andrew Geddes. Both are 
represented fairly in the Exhibition, and very well in the Scottish 
National Gallery. In London Raeburn is known only by two or 
three good but scarcely first-class examples in the national col- 
lection of portraits, and by a poor performance from his early 
years in the National Gallery. A clever but unimportant work of 
his has lately been bought for the Louvre, and we may hope the 
sign such a purchase gives of a growing fame may be noted by our 
own authorities. Nothing but the stimulus of a sterner rivalry 
was required to lift Raeburn into the very first rank of portrait- 
painters. So far as they go, his portraits will bear comparison 
with those of any other man. His grasp of character was com- 
plete ; his mechanism was as broad, sure, and simple as that of 
Hals or Velazquez; his sense of line and mass unerring. What 
he wants is reality. By this I do not in the least mean that 
making out of illusive detail which is called finish. I mean simply 
that he forgets, and has no one to remind him, that a real solid 
body should loom behind the artistic conception. In a word, 
he wants force, force and depth; and these he would not have 
missed had he worked among his equals. 

In England Geddes is still less to be seen than Raeburn. Since 
a small picture in which he had libelled himself was taken down 
from the walls of the National Gallery, the only accessible work 
of his in London has been his altar-piece in the Church of St. 
James, Garlick Hill (behind Cannon Street Station), which was 
painted when James Burnet, brother to John Burnet, the painter 
and engraver of Wilkie’s pictures, was curate there. To many 
people, who have never seen his work, Geddes is known, however, 
as the author of a series of etchings which rank among the best 
of the century. One of these is a plate, partly etched, partly in 
dry point, after a portrait by himself of his mother. This portrait 
is now in the Scottish National Gallery, and, on the whole, may 
be looked on as the best thing he has left. It is well conceived, 
and painted with great force and decision. Its fault is a want 
of transparency, which may, perhaps, be the result of imprudent 
means taken to secure that very quality. The examples of Geddes 
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in the exhibition tell the same story as the portrait of his mother, 
and hint that, under better conditions, he might have won a high 
place among the painters of the century. 

Of the five artists at whose work we have been glancing, none 
are richly, and only one is fairly, represented in our London 
National Gallery ; a fact which is enough by itself to justify those 
who demand a more systematic buying of English pictures. With 
the exception of a life study and a picture which has been banished 
to Oldham, the Ettys bought by Mr. Vernon were all of the more 
gaudy and less truthful kind; the only Raeburn is non-character- 
istic; the only Bonington insignificant; Geddes is absent alto- 
gether; of Wilkie alone can a fair idea be formed, but even he 
is not so well exampled as many artists of similar rank in foreign 
schools. 

But, without doubt, the great art of the schools—in the sense in 
which I have been using the word—to be studied at Edinburgh, 
is that founded upon the example of Constable. It was in 1824-5 
that Constable’s “‘ Hay-wain” and “ White Horse” were exhi- 
bited in Paris and Lille. At that time Corot was a young man, 
and Rousseau, Diaz, Dupré, Troyon and Daubigny little more 
than boys. So far as they had gone, the practice of them all had 
been founded on Claude and the Dutchmen. It was the sensa- 
tion made by the English pictures which drove them to nature, 
and opened to them a new world and a new channel for the ex- 
pression of their own individuality. One of the best known of 
living French critics has lately published a volume of studies* on 
the men of 1830, the men who will in the future be looked upon 
as the chief glory of the French school, and from first to last, with 
characteristic reluctance to acknowledge help from without, he 
never mentions the name of Constable. He allows, indeed, that 
England took the new departure in landscape before France, but 
he declares that, ‘‘ séparés par l’ocean, ne sachant rien les uns des 
autres,” the French and the English marched on different roads to 
the same goal. We have only to turn, however, to French news- 
papers and reviews of the time to see how wide was the interest, 
and how deep the admiration excited by Constable, whose name 
has ever since enjoyed a prestige in France which it has only 
gathered within the last decade or two in his native country. But 
even in the absence of such evidence, any doubts as to the course 
things took must disappear before the lesson taught by the pictures 
at Edinburgh. Here, every one of the men concerned is well 
represented. Here are six Constables, among them the sketch 
for the “ Hay-wain”’ and the ‘“‘ Jumping Horse,” twenty Corots, 


* La Capitale de Art, by Albert Wolff (Paris : Victor-Havard). 
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three Courbets, thirteen Daubignys, fourteen Diaz, five Duprés, 
seven Rousseaus, three Troyons, eight Monticellis, and so on. 
Now, it appears to me that no one who is familiar with the course 
art has taken, can examine these men’s works without being im- 
pressed by the fact that the two great original minds among them 
were those of Constable and Corot, and that of these two origin- 
alities Constable’s was the more prolific. All Corot’s better work 
was done after about 1830, and the change which may then be 
traced in his art is due to that greater freedom of hand and closer 
insight into nature which the English pictures were so likely to 
inspire. But the example of Corot has borne little fruit. His art, 
indeed, is too personal, too strongly the outcome of individual 
feeling, to be of much help to the activity of others. In its way 
it is not less artificial than that of Watteau, to which, indeed, in 
sentiment, it bears curious affinity. Constable’s great feat, on the 
other hand, was at once to clear away all conventions, to lay bare 
the one true foundation of nature, and to show how a fair and solid 
building could be reared upon it. That the invitation thus given 
was mainly accepted in a foreign country is a matter for real 
regret. 

The Corots at Edinburgh show all the better sides of his art. 
There are -none of those large canvases, peopled with strangely 
modelled beings, in which he sometimes indulged. But there are 
delicate landscapes, in which the tender light of dawn floats 
through the feathery trees, glances on the backs of the meditative 
kine, and leaves every detail of distance and foreground to be 
divined by those whose sympathies are touched. There are, too, 
pictures of the hour when the sun sinks to the horizon, when the 
rising mists have not yet drawn their veils along the valleys, or 
obscured the figures of the village girls who dance in the light 
which gilds the close of another day of toil. No artist has set his 
dreams before us like Corot. In his best creations the means dis- 
appear in the beauty of the vision. Seldom, if ever, did he paint 
a picture in which there was not some material blemish which 
would come near to being fatal in the work of any other man. 
His colour is often too black; his tree trunks are nearly always 
heavy and deformed, his foregrounds often shapeless and impossi- 
ble, and his figures of man and cattle as a rule absurd; but, in 
spite of it all, he contrives to let us enjoy the beauty that appeals 
with such power to himself, and that will be enough to keep him 
almost at the head of his school. 

Rousseau is only to be seen at his best in his larger works, and 
of these there is but one at Edinburgh. In his smaller pictures he 
is apt to give way so far to his fondness for low tones that, as we 
look at them, we are conscious of uneasy doubts as to whether 
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they will be visible at all when the darkening effects of time have. 
been fifty years at work. Even some of the best of his large pic- 
tures, such as the famous “‘ Givre ” and ‘‘ Le Pommier,” are likely 
to suffer from this cause. On the whole, I think the finest Rousseau. 
I have ever seen is one in the collection of M. Secretan, in Paris, 
in which he has made full use of his unrivalled power to model 
trees. Its subject is a group of oaks, on a rocky soil, in the full 
light of mid-day. Beside it the trees of Constable would look flat ; 
but in frankness of colour Rousseau falls below the English 
painter. 

Beside Constable, Corot and Rousseau, Diaz, Dupré and Dau- 
bigny are almost mediocrities, but each of them is well represented 
at Edinburgh, though mostly by small pictures. In what the 
claim of Diaz’s large figure pieces to be accepted as aught but 
tawdry rubbish consists, I am free to confess I don’t understand. 
But his glades at Fontainebleau are often delightful, and his 
bathing nymphs full of charm, despite a certain hotness of colour 
that he never quite escapes. All the force and balance of Dupré,. 
too, are required to make up for the lurid falseness of his colour. 
This is rampant in one of the most strongly-painted pictures in 
these rooms, a marine piece from the gallery of a Scotch col- 
lector. Dupré, the only survivor of the great band of Frenchmen 
who have now come into their own, has, perhaps, a less secure- 
hold on the future than any of his rivals, not excepting Daubigny. 
Not only is his colour false: he has a manner in execution which 
comes near to affectation. By Daubigny, whose individuality is. 
the least forcible of them all, there is, at Edinburgh, one of the 
very best things he ever did. This is a large landscape, a river 
with cows. It is comparatively free from that peculiar ropiness of 
brushing which makes so many of his foregrounds look as if they 
were painted from the canvas landscapes of the stage. Troyon, 
Delacroix, Decamps, Millet, and Courbet are a little out of the 
path I have been following, and I must be content to note that 
each is represented by characteristic work, Delacroix especially, 
who is to be seen in his sketch for the famous “ Barque de Don 
Juan,” now in the Louvre. The sketch is from the collection of 


Mr. Constantine Ionides, who also lends, among other things, 


Millet’s “‘ Sawyers,” and a graceful nude by Ingres. 

The last ‘‘ school” to which I must refer is that in which I shall 
put George Paul Chalmers, W. Q. Orchardson, Matthew Maris, 
Josef Israels, and an Anglo-Scottish painter who has always con- 
trived, somehow, to miss the notice he deserves; I mean Mr. T. 
Graham. No doubt many, if not most of those who condescend 
to read this page, will here wonder what Matthew Maris, at least, 
is doing in this galére. They may say that his affinities are rather 
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with Millet; and in some respects no doubt that is so. But both 
in his technical methods and in the spirit which informs his art,. 
there is much in Maris so utterly foreign to the Gallic tempera- 
ment that I would rather put things right by drawing Millet across. 
the border into his school than by sending Maris to Barbizon. 
Millet’s art is essentially northern. He was a Norman, and might 
have been an Englishman ; he could never have been a Provencal 
or a Gascon. His deep spiritual humanity, like that of Méryon— 
who was half English by blood and wholly by temperament—and 
of Matthew Maris, is all that is most non-French. Maris falls. 
short of Millet in the lesser dignity of his aim, and, technically, 
in his inferior drawing. As a colourist, while he is without the 
occasional splendour of the Frenchman, he reaches every now and 
then a subtle harmony the other never approached. In this 
respect two small pictures at Edinburgh show him at his best. 
One is ‘“‘Le Ménage,” the other “A Souvenir of Amsterdam.” 
In the first—the subject is a young woman at laundry-work 
among quasi-medieval surroundings—he is bolder in his choice. 
of tints than usual; in the second, a street and canal-scene in 
the Dutch Capital, he restricts himself to a camaieu of grey reds 
and yellows. But each is a master-piece of colour, and in each a 
sensibility to the value of the smallest details of form is carried 
to the creative pitch. Fromentin says that a Dutchman who 
cannot draw is beneath contempt. Matthew Maris certainly can- 
not, or will not, draw; in every one of his pictures there is some: 
flagrant error of form to remind us that art is long; but probably 
the French critic would allow that in this modern shoot from the 
ancient stem there is much to blind us to the defect. 

Neither Israels, nor the lesser lights of his immediate school, 
are as well represented as they would have been a few years ago 
in an English exhibition. Their heyday is past, and the fact is to- 
be rejoiced at. Our native painters are quite loose enough in hand ;. 
their faith in the power of “feeling” to cover a multitude of sins 
is quite strong enough already, without any longer parading of 
the most formless of schools before their eyes as the most suc- 
cessful. The effect of Israels’ example is to be seen in the de- 
struction of a fine colourist like Paul Chalmers, the young Scottish 
artist the mystery of whose violent death in 1878 has never been 
cleared up. ‘I'welve pictures by him are here. The best, from a 
technical point of view, is, perhaps, the interior of an old house at 
Montrose, which is well-arranged and extremely fine in colour. 
But the whole twelve, as well as the picture in which Chalmers is 
represented in the Scottish National Gallery, are spoilt to 
a great extent by that deliberate looseness of hand which, 
in subjects like these, serves no useful purpose and suggests. 
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no natural fact. With certain exceptions, this fault runs 
through the whole of the Scottish school, and never seems 
more conspicuous than in the cases of those by no means 
unfrequent men who are blessed with a fine gift of colour. 
In Mr. Thomas Graham it is modified by English influence, but it 
often runs to excess even with him. As a colourist, Mr. Graham 
now and then rises to heights where few can follow him. He has 
a special facility for the management of high tones in which there 
is much yellow, and in his handling there is a subtlety which 
appeals strongly to our sympathies. His best work here is ‘‘ The 
Wanderers ”—a strolling fiddler and his wife resting on a wayside 
bank. It is delicious in colour, and in the rendering of textures. 
By Mr. Orchardson, the brother in art to all these men, there is, 
among other things, the famous “‘ Queen of the Swords,” which 
had such a success at the last Paris Exposition. If anything could 
justify the broken handling of the Scottish school, it would be 
such a picture as this, in which the artist’s mind shines from the 
canvas with a force and purity almost equal to that of Corot 
himself. 

In this rapid glance at what seems to me most worth attention 
among the pictures now collected at Edinburgh, I have found no 
place for several things that the visitor with leisure will not miss. 
I have said nothing of David Scott; I have said nothing of the 
Dutch landscape and cattle painters, who are, in truth, but a cold 
reflection from those of France ; I have said nothing of more than 
one man of real genius whose path lay outside the ways I have 
followed ; neither have I stopped to notice the crowd of mediocre 
pictures, chiefly Scotch, which have taken this last chance of 
catching a stray look before they go down into the gulf that awaits 
them. I have written of the collection as it might have been, had 
the principles which governed its most important section been 
applied to the whole, and had some care been taken to organize 
its teaching. 


WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
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AN AMERICAN CHURCHMAN’S VIEW OF THE 
POSITION OF THE LAITY IN THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES.* 


THE position of the laity in the American Church cannot be 
correctly understood apart from the facts and influences which 
have helped to make it what it is. It is an outgrowth of the 
past, not a creation of the present. Its roots go back into the 
opening chapters of our history. The century of our organized 
ecclesiastical existence just now rounded out has developed and 
tested, not, in any way, substantively altered, the position of the 
laity. The principles which underlie it, and the methods which 
give it practical force, are, to-day, with only slight qualifications, 
what they were at the start. But, if time and experience have 
worked no essential change in them, they have drawn to them, 
of late especially, a degree of thoughtful attention that is begin- 
ning to tell on the average opinion of the best minds among us. 
Certain bearings, certain results of lay authority in the Church 
which no one dreamed of challenging twenty-five years ago, have 
become, under the stimulus of recent discussion, the subject of 
animated controversy, and, in some quarters, entitled to the 
highest respect, of aggressive criticism. It is a fact well known 
here that the number is constantly increasing of those who, though 
they agree with him in little else, agree with Dr. Pusey in his 
opinion—an opinion which, at the time it was uttered, excited 
among us an almost universal and indignant dissent—‘‘ that the 
American Church had seriously erred in committing to her laity 
so large a measure of power.” Ido not mean that, at this time, 
more than a respectable minority hold this view. The significant 
fact, however, is that this minority steadily grows, and that it is 
beginning to assert itself with boldness and energy. The causes 
which have built up and are rapidly swelling this minority will be 
alluded to further on in this paper. 

It is a noteworthy fact that there is nothing on the record to 
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‘show that those who, a hundred years ago, framed the working 
system of the American Church entertained any doubt as to the 
right of the laity to exercise the powers conferred upon them by 
that system ; certainly there is no trace of any formal inquiry or 
-discussion on the subject. They simply assumed, as conceded and 
settled by the soundest precedent and by the light of experience, 
the right of the laity to be associated with the clergy in the ad- 
ministration of the Church. They claimed for the clergy all that 
belongs to them in virtue of their ordination, i.c. rulership, the 
preaching voice, sacramental ministration, leadership in worship, 
the care of souls and the spiritual authority necessarily bound up 
with it, the prerogative of place, and priority in consultation and 
judgment, and, briefly, all functions that properly appertain to the 
divinely-appointed representatives of the Church; while they 
denied to them the exclusive and final ‘‘ power to decree rites and 
-ceremonies,” and absolute ‘‘ authority in controversies of faith.” 
They believed, and without debate acted upon the principle abun- 
-dantly recognized in the earliest ages of the Church, that whatever 
spiritual life Christ has imparted to His Body belongs to the whole, 
not to a part of it—is the common and equal possession of all who 
share it, and, therefore, that all who partake of this life must, ac- 
-cording to the degree of their ability, be accountable for whatever 
is needful to guard, diffuse, and perpetuate it. With them this 
was a plain, inevitable inference from the Church’s organic con- 
stitution, which makes the whole dependent upon every part, and 
every part dependent upon the whole. We are members one of 
another. If one member suffer, whether by privation of spiritual 
rights, or by exclusion from lawful duties, or by denial of partici- 
pation in functions common to all parts of the organic whole, then 
all the members suffer with it. The fathers of the American 


‘Church believed that membership in the Body of Christ involved a 


diffused and latent priesthood of the laity, which extended beyond 


‘the mere offering of spiritual sacrifices. In some things they re- 


garded the ordained priesthood as so representing and speaking 
for the Church, that their acts were the acts of the whole Church, 
and as such might not, under any circumstances, be shared with 
the laity. But they also held that there were other things in which 
neither bishops alone, nor bishops and presbyters alone, could, 
with due regard for the health and safety of the whole body, act 
independently of the laity. They held, too, that the government 
of the Church is from above, not from below; that it is primarily 
in the hands of the bishops as successors of the Apostles, and pos- 
sessed of an inherent authority derived from their divine com- 
mission ; and, therefore, an authority which canons may define 
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But they held, also, that these chief rulers were bound by the law 
-of Christ as embodied in the Church’s constitution to take counsel 
of ‘‘ the elders and brethren”; and in such a sense as that when 
they act, it shall be with the expressed or implied assent of the 
whole Body; and, if with the assent of the whole Body, 
then, too, under the operation of suitable means, synodical 
or otherwise, for obtaining such assent. With these prin- 
ciples to guide them—principles, as they believed, grounded in 
Holy Scriptures and sanctioned by the practice of the primitive 
Church, it is not difficult to see how they were led to devise a work- 
ing system for the American Church, which, in idea and intention, 
is as remote from the hierarchical-caste system of the Papal 
Church—which denies to the laity any official voice or right in 
ecclesiastical legislation or administration—as it is from the Con- 
gregational principle, which assumes that the laity are the Church, 
and therefore the source of all legislative and administrative 
authority. 

It has been intimated that our American fathers were influenced 
in their treatment of the laity by expediency rather than by prin- 
ciple ; that they had no theory, no intelligent, consistent views on 
the subject, out of which a theory could have been constructed ; 
that they, with little thought or inquiry, hit upon a plan that was 
likely to produce the least friction, and that promised the best 
results in view of the new political{condition of the country; that, 
as the Church in colonial times had consisted of parishes, rather 
dioceses, the conditions were all favourable to an undue deve- 
lopment of lay authority in vestries, and that when the time 
came for organizing the Church throughout the land, this already 
acquired authority had to be respected, and, in some way, without 
apparent diminution, incorporated into the Church’s permanent 
working system. All this has been urged, and it has been at- 
‘tempted to make the most of it by those who believe that a serious 
blunder was committed in assigning to the laity the large power 
‘which they have ever since exercised. 

Now it does not fall within my purpose to ascertain precisely 
how far these considerations influenced the American Fathers. It 
‘may be that they did not act wisely, but it is certain that they did 
not act ignorantly. They were no strangers to the principles of 
ecclesiastical polity, nor to the precedents in ecclesiastical history 
illustrating the application of these principles. They were familiar 
with the doctrine that Christ made bishops the sole depositaries 
of the Church’s powers, and they deliberately rejected it. They 
were familiar, too, with the modification of this doctrine, which 
united presbyters with bishops in the care of this depositum of 
authority, and this they declined to accept. And further, they 
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knew enough of the Church’s past to know that the theory which 
made the whole Body of Christ the depositary and custodian of 
the powers given to her by her Eternal Head, and also the rightful 
judge of the manner in which these powers were to be exercised, 
was, in reality, the theory with which she began her corporate 
existence and active work, and that, whatever the departures from 
it in after ages, it had never utterly died out from her conscious- 
ness, but had lived on, though speechless, in the Medieval period, 
and at last reasserted itself as an essential factor of the Reforma- 
tion. Poorly as some may think of their scholarship and theology, 
this view was the result of their studies, and was deeply rooted in 
their conviction ; and when they were called upon to shape the 
polity of the American Church, this was the view upon which they 
acted. That they acted without debate—without formal reference 
to precedents and authorities—does not prove that they did so with- 
out reflection or without definite convictions based on what they 
deemed well-established principles. It is clear that they regarded 
the habitual exclusion of the laity first, and of presbyters after- 
wards, from the more important Ecclesiastical Councils of all 
grades, from the fourth to the fifteenth century, as a radical de- 
parture from the practice of the Church in the earliest ages, and 
warranted only by the supposition that there was, during all that 
period, such a dearth of laymen of suitable qualifications, and, 
perhaps, of presbyters of proper gifts for conciliar deliberation, 
that the Church was obliged to entrust the care of her doctrine. 
and discipline solely to her bishops. 

But whatever the knowledge or the ignorance of our fathers 
respecting the polity of the primitive Church, and the broader 
rulings of ecclesiastical history touching the distribution and exer- 
cise of the Church’s powers, there is no doubt that they were 
largely influenced by precedents nearer home. As in other things 
so in this, they were anxious to depart no farther than was neces- 
sary from the teaching and practice of the Mother Church. In her 
history and polity they saw an exhibition of lay power quite 
sufficient to silence any scruples in their minds touching the use 
they proposed to make of the same power. Indeed, they could not 
but feel that their plan fell very much short of the pattern natu- 
rally inviting their imitation. They saw that however the Mother 
Church might speak through Convocation, her decisions had, and 
could have, no binding or legal force until affirmed and endorsed 
by Parliament, that she had no power as a spiritual body to 
enact canons of doctrine or discipline, or to decide controversies. 
of faith without lay intervention and approval, and that whatever 
synods and councils she might call, and however she might con- 
stitute them, whether of bishops only, or of bishops and presbyters, 
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the final and determining voice in all questions of Church teaching 
or Church law was vested in a lay council—a national Parliament 
in which the Church could be heard officially only through a 
minority representation which, numerically considered, was of the 
feeblest character. This latitude, or rather domination, of lay 
authority was brought home to our fathers at last by a very sharp 
and memorable experience. For when they applied to the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the Mother Church to consecrate bishops 
for the American Church, they were informed that the archbishops, 
however favourably disposed, would be unable to do so until, by 
special Act, Parliament should “‘convey to them the powers necessary 
for this purpose.” In other words, the most purely spiritual act 
could not be performed by the highest spiritual authority until 
formally sanctioned by lay power. What wonder that, with their 
strange environments, they gravitated easily toward the well-worn 
grooves of a polity with which their whole training and experience 
had made them so familiar. What more natural than they should 
at once recognize the right of the laity to a place in their 
councils, and if, in the opinion of some, they allowed that place 
to become too influential and authoritative, it may be justly said 
in their defence that they had all the excuse which could be 
drawn from what all such must regard as the unfortunate example 
of the Church of England. But it may be added that the great 
majority of American churchmen still believe that no excuse or 
apology is needed for what they did. 

With these preliminary statements explanatory of the attitude 
of the fathers of the American Church toward the laity, I proceed 
to give an account of the actual position of the latter in her 
working system ; first in her supreme legislative body, the General 
Convention; secondly, in her diocesan; and, lastly, in her 
parochial organization. 

By the constitution of the American Church the General Con- 
vention is a body composed of a House of Bishops and a House of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies. The concurrence of both Houses is 
necessary to constitute an act of the body. An act proposed in 
either House and adopted by it, must be submitted to the other 
for its concurrence. If such concurrence be obtained, the act is 
no longer the act of either House, but of the whole body, and 
without such concurrence no act can become a law. The Consti- 
tution provides that the Church in each diocese shall be entitled 
to a representation by both clergy and laity, and that such repre- 
sentation shall consist of not more than four clergymen and four 
laymen (communicants) residing in, and chosen in the manner 
prescribed by the convention of the diocese which they respectively 
represent ; and that in all cases, when demanded by the clerical or 
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lay representatives from any diocese, the vote shall be taken by 
dioceses and by orders. If no such demand be made, the vote of 
the House may be taken according to the use of other deliberative 
bodies, i.e. by acclamation or by division, or by individual ayes 
and nays. In all cases where the canons provide that a measure 
must be adopted by a constitutional majority, the method of voting 
by dioceses and orders must be adhered to. If a diocese is repre- 
sented by only one order, it has only the vote of that order. If 
a diocese be not represented by either clerical or lay delegates, it 
has no vote; but as it has the constitutional right to be repre- 
sented, it is bound by the acts of the body the same as if it had 
actually consented to them. From this it will be noted that a 
numerical majority of both orders is not conclusive. To be a 
constitutional majority, it must be a majority of all the dioceses 
represented by clergy concurring with a majority of all the dioceses 
represented by laity. 

The Constitution contains no specific enumeration of the 
powers of the General Convention. They have the general 
character which attaches to supreme authority. But the exercise 
of these powers is not arbitrary, either as to the sphere within 
which they are to operate, or as to the extent of their operation in 
that sphere. Passing over the several limitations of the powers 
imposed by the Constitution, which is to be regarded as the 
organic law of the whole Church, and bearing the assent, express 
or implied, of all the dioceses which compose the Church, it may be 
said that the General Convention is empowered to pass laws on any 
subject on which a National Church is competent to legislate for 
its members. It should be observed, however, that this power is 
exclusively legislative, in no case judicial. It is authorized to pre- 
scribe the mode of exercising judicial power, and the canon of our 
“Digest ” relating to the trial of a bishop shows how fully it has 
given its mind, on sundry occasions, to this branch of legislation. 
As to the subordinate clergy, it leaves the whole matter of judicial 
procedure to be determined by each diocesan convention. It is a 
function of the Episcopate to prescribe the qualifications to be 
possessed and the conditions to be complied with by those who are 
to be ordained ; but in fact the Episcopate has not exercised this 
power in our system except as a component part of the General 
‘Convention, and in concurrence with the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies. 

Again, the General Convention is invested with the power of 
establishing, and consequently of altering, a Book of Common 
Prayer, Administration of Sacraments, and other Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Church, Articles of Religion and Ordinal. The only 
limitation of this power is that no alteration or addition shall be 
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made in these formularies unless the same be proposed in one 
General Convention, and by a resolve thereof be made known to 
the convention of every diocese, and adopted at the subsequent 
‘General Convention. 

Finally, omitting several matters of less importance, it is proper 
to say a word as to the mode of amending the Constitution. It is 
provided that the Constitution shall be unalterable, unless in 
General Convention, by the Church, in a majority of dioceses 
which may have adopted the same; and then not until the pro- 
posed changes shall have been communicated to the several 
‘diocesan conventions, and ratified in the ensuing General Con- 
vention. Touching the jurisdiction of the General Convention, it 
should be added that this extends not only to the members of the 
‘Church in the dioceses, but also to the dependencies of the Church 
situated in the territories of the United States and in foreign 
countries. Thus it legislates, from time to time, for domestic and 
foreign missions ; provides for the appointment of missionary 
bishops at home and abroad ; and for the organization and regula- 
tion of congregations in foreign countries other than Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the Colonies and dependencies thereof. 

This outline of the powers of the General Convention, of the 
composition of its two Houses and of its method of voting, and of 
the necessity of concurrent majorities for the enactment of any 
law, discovers the extent and importance of the lay power in the 
highest council of the American Church. And just here the ques- 
tion arises, In what spirit, with what results, has this power been 
used? Has it helped or hindered this Church in the discharge of 
its gravest legislative functions? Has it been in this—the widest 
sphere of its operation—a benefit or an injury to the spiritual 
mission and practical life of this Church ? Undoubtedly, the vast 
majority of our people would be quick to answer. Without this 
organized, constitutional co-operation of the laity with the clergy 
the American Church to-day would not be what it is in its 
strength, stability, energy, and aggressive vitality. Ifthe Church 
has lost anything of moment, they do not see it; that it has 
gained immensely in many ways, they are sure. Some there are 
who deny this ; but it is only in a speculative, hypercritical way 
that they paint a better and a nobler Church as the probable 
result of a supreme ecclesiastical legislature composed solely of 
bishops and presbyters, or of bishops alone. 

It is worthy of mention in speaking of the quality and degree of 
lay influence in the General Convention, that from the very start 
the laymen chosen by the diocesan conventions to represent them 
in that body, have been in every sense the flower of their order. 
Taken as a whole, and in respect of trained intelligence, disciplined 
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familiarity with the genius and wants of the Church, and with the 
forms and methods of legislation, loyalty to constitutional obliga- 
tions, reverence for venerable ecclesiastical traditions relating to 
the Catholic faith, as well as to questions of public worship, en- 
lightened and earnest devotion to the best interests of their 
constituencies—in all these respects it is certain that no better 
men could have been found in the nation. 

Looking back over the century past, it can be truly said that, as 
a rule, our lay legislators have been less blind adherents of party, 
less swayed by the prejudices springing from rival schools of 
thought, more ready to favour wholesome and needful changes in 
our working system, more resolute in opposing unwise or rash 
tampering with matters of ritual, more open to suggestions of 
practical wisdom in the administrative affairs of the Church than 
very many of the clergy. I am aware that this estimate will not 
escape challenge, and I know that a highly respectable authority 
in England* has spoken with almost a sneer of the so-called 
conservatism of our American laity, describing it as little less than 
force of habit, a stupid clinging to custom, an unreasoning aversion 
to change in things that must change if they are to grow; never- 
theless, I have abundant reason for believing that the opinion just 
expressed will be concurred in by the great majority of thoughtful 
and temperate-minded Churchmen at home. 

I have now to say something of the laity in our diocesan con- 
ventions. These conventions are our local legislatures; they take 
in hand matters which the General Convention deemsit inexpedient 
to touch ; they enact canons for the regulation of diocesan in- 
terests; they promote Church extension, foster home missions, 
watch over schools and incorporated institutions of learning, 
provide for the support of the Episcopate, and for the care of aged 
and infirm clergymen, found and maintain charitable institutions 
of every name, determine the boundaries of parishes, prescribe the 
mode of trying priests and deacons for specified offences, and settle 
differences not otherwise adjustable between rectors and their 
vestries. The diocesan convention consents to, or rejects, all 
proposed changes in the Book of Common Prayer, and in the 
constitution of the General Convention, and elects the bishop of 
the diocese. Its enactments are binding alike upon bishop, clergy, 
and laity ; and its decisions and resolutions on all subjects that 
fall within its province are expected to command the obedience of 
all members of the diocese. 

The name ‘‘ convention” is peculiar to the American Church. In 
thirteen dioceses it has been changed for the older and more 
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churchly name of council and synod. The organization of this 
body demands the presence in person of the bishop with his clergy, 
and the laity by their delegates from the parishes in the diocese 
entitled to representation. The bishop sits with, and presides over 
the whole body ex officio. The bishop has sometimes claimed to 
act as a bishop, and not as a mere presiding officer, and in some 
instances has claimed two votes on this ground. The voting is 
usually by ayes and nays, but by orders when called for by five mem- 
bers, clerical or lay, or, in some conventions, by aless number. As 
members of the body the laity have the same rights as the clergy, and 
therefore have co-ordinate authority in all its proceedings. Here, 
again, it will be seen that the laity are invested with large powers. 
As to the way in which these powers have been exercised, the 
testimony varies somewhat in different dioceses. In most dioceses 
a lay delegate need not be a communicant, in some not even a 
baptized person ; though, in fact, probably nine-tenths of the lay 
members of these bodies are communicants. In the choice of lay 
delegates, parishes, from the nature of the case, are restricted to a 
much narrower range of selection than diocesan synods. Petty 
ambitions have easier play, persons of crude and unintelligent 
churchmanship, and quite ignorant of the rules and methods of 
deliberative bodies, often encounter no insuperable difficulty in 
pushing themselves to the front, if they are disposed to do so. 
And yet it usually turns out that even such unpromising elements 
are, save in times of strong party excitement, kept under due 
restraint by respect for the bishop and clergy, or by the acknow- 
ledged leadership of the few wise and experienced laymen always 
present in every synod. Whatever the troubles and dangers, actual 
or possible, arising from this source, there is sure to be, in every 
representative gathering of the diocese, a substantial residuum of 
helpful service. After eighteen years’ experience of diocesan con- 
ventions, and having considerable familiarity, therefore, with all 
their caprices, infirmities, and temptations, I can bear witness to 
the value and efficiency of the lay portion of them. As I look 
back, for every clergyman connected with them of conspicuous 
ability, devotion and usefulness, I can recall a layman in the same 
sphere of work to match him. Indeed, in many grave matters of 
practical administration, and not seldom in matters demanding 
deep and varied technical knowledge of ecclesiastical and civil law, 
I know not (and most American bishops will say the same) how my 
diocese could have got on successfully, if it had been deprived of 
the authorized and representative co-operation of the laity. Many 
of them, though immersed in business and professional cares, have 
given without stint and ungrudgingly of their time, their talents, 
and means for the advancement of the Church’s welfare, and 
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their personal character and official service are to-day deservedly 
ranked among the richest treasures of my diocese. 

Another important sphere of lay influence connected with the. 
diocesan organization is that of what is known among us as “‘ The. 
Standing Committee.” This is composed of four presbyters and 
four laymen, chosen statedly by the diocesan convention, by ballot, 
and by the concurrent vote of the members of each order. By 
canon of the General Convention it acts as a council of advice to 
the bishop, and, when there is no bishop, as the ecclesiastical 
authority of the diocese. No person can be admitted a candidate- 
for holy orders, or can be ordained deacon or priest, until he shall 
have been canonically recommended to the bishop on the basis of 
information as to character and attainments duly certified to them. 
In some of the dioceses the standing committee acts, upon the 
summons of the bishop, as a jury of inquest, determining, in the 
case of a suspected or accused clergyman, whether or no there be 
sufficient grounds for a trial. All these, it will be seen, are grave 
and important duties. In the performance of these duties the lay 
members of the committee are in all respects co-ordinate with the 
clerical members ; and in no case is the committee required to vote 
by orders. It should be added, moreover, that no bishop can be- 
consecrated until a majority of all the standing committees in the. 
Church shall have given canonical consent thereto. Without 
question, membership of this committee involves the most respon- 
sible lay function in the American Church, and in all cases only 
the tried and picked laymen of a diocese are selected for it. 
Though chosen annually, vacancies occur, as a rule, only by death 
or resignation. No one is thought eligible unless his Christian 
character, soundness in the faith, maturity of judgment, general 
intelligence, and known devotion to the Church are such as to make 
it quite sure that he will be continued in office as long as he may 
be able and willing to serve. Here, if anywhere, it might be ex- 
pected that the position and power of the laity would excite 
friction, and often occasion both dissent and discontent. And yet, 
with all the chances thus given for embarrassing or impeding the 
Church’s machinery in its most sensitive and delicate parts, it is. 
seldom that the laity are seriously faulted for infirmities or mis- 
takes of judgment and temper in this sphere of official duty. 

I now come to the position of the laity in the organization and 
government of the parish. This, I regret to say, will open up a 
less pleasing field of inquiry, and compel a less satisfactory ver- 
dict. In the mind of the Church, as expressed in its canons and 
traditions, a parish is a fellowship of souls—a spiritual body 
organized for Christian ends. Though to be capable of holding 
property, and making contracts and covenants legally binding, the 
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secular power must intervene with its statutory sanctions and regu- 
lations, yet the well-ordered parish will, in everything not explicitly 
directed by the civil authority, be obedient not only to the canons, 
but to the common unwritten law of the Church—in other words, 
will, in all allowable ways, comport itself as a spiritual body, and, 
as little as may be, as a creature of the civil power, always having 
regard to the fact that its relations with the latter are a matter of 
necessity rather than of choice. In affairs of government and ad- 
ministration the congregation will be represented by lay officers 
of their own choice. The rector will be, ex officio, the ecclesias- 
tical head of the body, and president of the trustees or vestry 
elected by the congregation. As such he will have control, for 
parochial purposes, of Church buildings, and, as a minister, will 
be answerable only to the authorized head of the diocese. The 
vestries and their representatives, the wardens, will have charge 
of the property and rights of the corporate body, and will, after 
due consultation with the diocesan, elect their rectors, whom they 
are bound to support and to aid in all practicable ways. In 
assigning such functions to the laity, the Church leaves no doubt 
as to what she means by laity worthy of such a trust. The loose, 
popular notion that all are laymen who are not clergymen is far 
from meeting her requirement. When she provides for associating 
the laity with the clergy on an equal footing for legislative and 
administrative purposes, she intends and expects that they will be 
not only baptized and confirmed, but actual communicants, and, 
further, that there is good reason for believing them to be sincerely 
attached to her doctrine, discipline, and worship. Such is the 
Church’s conception of the parish and of the laity whom she takes 
into her counsels, whether in the parish or in her diocesan and 
general councils. Alas! that the ideal and the real should be so 
far apart. To the fact that the Church’s conception and require- 
ment in this whole matter are so largely disregarded in the organi- 
zation and government of the parish, and measurably so in those 
of the diocese, are traceable the gravest disorders which afflict us, 
and also the worst wrongs perpetrated upon the clergy. 

Let me now sketch the parish as it is, or as the powers and 
franchises conferred by State law permit it to become, considered 
as a civil corporation; but with the saving clause that there are 
enough good and true laymen to shield us, in most cases, from the 
worst possibilities. In Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
other Southern States the constitution of the parish followed, in 
many respects, the traditions and customs of Colonial times, which 
were substantially those of the Church of England. In the 
_ Northern and Middle and Western States, comprising well-nigh 
three-fourths of the Church, the parish has been largely fashioned 
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by Puritan ideas and influence. What led the Puritans of New 
England to frame a form of polity radically different from that of 
the Church of England need not be told here. They came to their 
home in the new world with the conviction, embittered by expe- 
rience, that the union of Church and State in the mother country 
was such as, in effect, to confer upon the former the practical 
supremacy as a power of restraint, not only in matters of belief 
and conscience, but also in matters deeply affecting relations to 
the State. It was their avowed purpose to put an end to this 
supremacy ; and, in doing so, they so organized their religion as 
to effect another sort of union of Church and State, and to embody 
this union in the individual man, regarded in the two-fold relation 
of citizen and Christian. The corporate whole of the Church and 
the corporate whole of the State were eliminated, and the indi- 
vidual substituted for both. The outcome of this was, ecclesiasti- 
cally, Independency or Congregationalism, and, secularly, a gradual 
but sure preponderance of power from the spiritual to the civil 
authority. The citizen, little by little, encroached on the Christian, 
until the latter drifted into subordination to the former, and 
learned, as a member and representative of organized Christianity, 
to accept law and direction for ecclesiastical societies from him, or 
from the many like him, regarded as an organized multitude of 
citizens, i.c. the State. 

Now is it asked what have the organization and government of 
parishes in the American Church to do with this chapter in 
Puritan history? I reply, Much in many ways—so much, indeed, 
as that nearly everything in the parish organism of to-day that 
violates and dishonours the Church’s ideal is due to its influence. 
Is it asked further, how this influence came into play and proved so 
decisive among Churchmen, who, by instinct and training, were, 
especially in all Church matters, radically opposed to the whole 
system from which it sprang? I answer, In this wise :—New 
England, for nearly two centuries, was the oficina gentis in our 
American life, and during that time Puritanism was, politically 
and religiously, the shaping, presiding genius of New England. 
Especially was the impress of its spirit to be seen in all State 
legislation affecting the status of religion. If the members of 
the Church of England in colonial days, or members of the 
American Episcopal Church afterward desired to organize a 
parish, they were compelled to do so under laws inspired and en- 
acted by Puritan influence ; and it mattered not how or to what 
extent these laws antagonized the traditions, customs, wishes of 
Churchmen. It has been only within the last thirty years that 
the Church, in more than one New England State, has waxed bold 
enough and strong enough to secure such modifications and 
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amendments of these laws as would enable it to cast off the worst 
solecisms in parish government. 

That there is no union of Church and State in this land is a 
vain imagination. We have it in its most vicious form, first, 
because the parties to this union are placed on a very unequal 
footing—the power being all on one side and the weakness all on 
the other; and next, because this one-sided power is undefined— 
unrestricted save by the vague prohibition against State inter- 
ference with the Church, except when such interference is asked 
for by the Church, or the interests of the State, as adjudged by 
the State, require it. Civil obedience means far more to the 
average layman than ecclesiastical obedience, and, if any conflict 
be developed between the two, it is the habit of his mind—an 
instinct sharpened by long training—to regard the State, not the 
Church, as his real sovereign and supreme governor, and this, too, 
in things neither distinctively religious nor distinctively secular, 
but hovering on the border-line between them. Too often the 
parish as a creation of the State—a civil corporation—is to him a 
much larger and more imperative fact than the parish as a 
spiritual body subject to ecclesiastical law. Generally speaking, 
in all spiritual matters involving any reference to or dependence 
on the secular authority, it is the ordinary outcome of the Ameri- 
can spirit to make even good Christian men Erastians without 
their knowing it. In this we have a trace of the old Puritan 
leaven, which swept away a union of Church and State rooted and 
grounded in the consciousness of the nation, and replaced it 
with its own invention—a union of Church and State whose focal 
point is the individual will, or an aggregation of individual wills 
speaking, on the secular side, through the civil township, or 
larger civil division, and, on the spiritual side, through the local, 
independent congregation, or a voluntary federation of such con- 
gregations ; and always with a distinct leaning to the secular side 
as rightfully dominant. This leaven wrought mightily and dis- 
astrously upon the Church in the formative period of its history 
in this country. Directly or indirectly, wholly or in large part, 
it produced the following evils—-the very ones, be it remembered, 
that now trouble and weaken the whole Church, and too often 
disgrace our parish administration and humiliate the clergy who, 
in spite of canons and bishops, are liable to be made the impotent 
victims of wrongs which are none the less wrongs because inflicted 
under the forms of law. 

(1.) It has bred in the American Church mind the notion that a 
parish is of necessity a sort of double-headed entity—a spiritual body 
enclosed in a secular one, the former composed of veritable mem- 
bers of the Church, and the latter a society created by and amen- 
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able chiefly to the civil statutes, which may be entered by any adult. 
person of decent character, without any spiritual test or ecclesi- 
astical qualification, provided simply that he contribute to the 
support of the parish, or can claim any “‘joint act” with the 
rector—thus acquiring a right to vote at the annual parish meet- 
ing for wardens and vestrymen, who, when chosen, elect the 
rector, if there be a vacancy, manage the finances of the parish, 
control the means for the rector’s support, determine his salary, 
und how and when it shall be paid, choose delegates to the 
diocesan convention, who, in turn, if there be no permanent en- 
dowment of the Episcopate, determine the bishop’s salary, and 
how and when it shall be paid, and on equal terms with the 
clergy participate in legislation that may seriously affect their 
status. 

(2.) To the same source may be traced the unchurchly and dis- 
integrating idea that the parish, not the diocese, is the true eccle- 
siastical unit, and therefore that the interests of the parish are. 
to take precedence of those of the diocese—the latter being 
regarded as a loose confederacy of congregations with reserved 
rights of autonomous independency capable of enforcement in 
great emergencies. 

(3.) Belonging to the same group, and referable to the same 
influences, is the now universal conviction of the laity, formally 
embodied in a canonical right, that, though bishops ordain the 
clergy, it is only vestries representing congregations that can give 
them mission with the actual cure of souls, which mission implies. 
Thus the ministerial commission conferred by apostolic authority 
is practically a dead thing until it is called into life by lay autho- 
rity. Christ's ministers, though sent by him and endued with 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, are dumb until asked to preach the 
word and minister the sacraments by some lay corporation brought 
into existence for spiritual ends by a statute of the State. It 
scarcely need be said that the possession of the ministerial gift 
involves not only the power, but the inherent right to exercise it. 
Mission may be an ecclesiastical arrangement, and so subject to 
rules and conditions; but it is also based upon the divine law of 
order and fitness in the Church of God. Therefore it has always 
been an accepted principle of Catholic polity that any ordination 
or consecration, however valid in itself, must be irregular that does 
not include also a mission. It is true that with us no one can 
be ordained priest until he shall have produced to the bishop a 
certificate from a vestry or congregation, that, when ordained, he 
will be accepted by them as their minister. But the agreement 
so made may soon come to nought through any one of many 
causes, and then the priest is afloat and left to the chances of the 
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favourable action of some other vestry or congregation who will: 
consent to give him mission, or the right to exercise his ministry, 
provided that satisfactory assurances be given of his preaching 
ability and administrative energy. Practically and normally it 
amounts simply to this, in our American system, that under the. 
law relating to parochial organization, as enacted by the State and 
acquiesced in, if not formally endorsed, by the Church, the power 
to confer upon the priesthood actual and stated jurisdiction over 
souls is lodged absolutely in the laity—the only authority in the 
matter left to bishops being purely personal and moral, and, if 
exercised, limited to suggestion, advice, reeommendation, no oppor- 
tunity, in many cases, being allowed even for this. 

But, further, to this power of giving mission is added another 
and even greater power—that of determining and providing for the 
clergy the means of support. With these two powers combined 
in the hands of the laity, it is easy to see who are the real masters; 
and that this conceded mastery is not oftener abused is due to 
causes which operate outside of the system that permits what is 
in itself an organized and legalized abuse, to kindness, courtesy, 
honourable and generous dealing, which in other relations of life- 
not seldom mitigate the severities of power, and remedy the defects 
of legal justice. 

Whatever evils, actual or possible, there may be in this double- 
headed power of the laity, they are liable to serious aggravation 
by the voluntary system of clerical support, as that system is. 
known to us. It is the ground principle of this system that every 
man shall pay for his own religious privileges. In practice this 
principle is found to involve certain reserved rights. If every man 
is to pay for his religion, it is implied under our very free Ameri- 
can interpretation both of liberty and obligation, that he is to pay 
for his religion on such terms as may be agreeable to himself; 
that he shall take part directly, or by his representatives, in the 
choice of the priest who is to minister to him. That he shall be 
expected to contribute to the support of the one so chosen, only 
on condition that he shall prove acceptable to him as preacher 
and pastor, and that when he shall cease to be so, i.e. shall teach. 
objectionable doctrine, or be guilty of excess or defect in ritual 
as judged by what happens to be the received standard, or be un- 
duly independent in any of his methods of work, or be inclined. 
to assert unwelcome official prerogative, or become personally or 
officially distasteful in any way, he is quite free to withhold any 
further contribution, and to that extent to cripple the incumbent in 
his means of subsistence. But if all this be implied by the volun- 
tary system, as among the reserved rights of every layman, the 
same is equally implied in the case of any number of associated, 
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laymen, i.e. of a parish acting by its vestry. It is not to be 
supposed that this vice of the voluntary system is put in practice 
‘by the majority of the laity. If it were, all Church activities 
would soon be paralyzed, and all possibility of settled pastorates 
soon be at an end. Quite the contrary is true. But this only 
proves that the average layman is better than the system under 
which his religious privileges are provided. But this fact does 
not alter, far less improve, the legal status of the clergy, nor 
‘check the tendency among them, deplorably active in all save 
those of remarkable personal force, to submit quietly and patiently 
to what they cannot help, to do the best they can in their un- 
fortunate environment, and to say as little as may be about their 
-conscious loss of independence and self-respect. 

This is not the place to speak of the consequences, near or 
remote, of this state of things. Some of them have already been 
hinted at. Certainly it is having a disastrous effect on the 
spiritual tone of the clergy and of the Church. By lowering the 
intellectual as well as the official independence of the priesthood, 
it lowers correspondingly the standard of mental and spiritual 
culture. It is steadily and surely diminishing the supply of can- 
-didates for Holy Orders*—young men of spirit and promise 
refusing, more and more, to enter on a vocation, whose poverty 
and hardship find no counterpoise in its admitted dignity and 
rightful exemption from the enslaving and demoralizing domina- 
tion of those to whom it is commissioned to minister, and over 
whom it is authorized to bear rule in spiritual things. 

As for the bishops, in depriving them of the power of giving 
mission to those whom they ordain, and of authority or discretion 
in selecting the clergy who are to be under their jurisdiction, or in 
appointing them to organized cures ; in committing this power to 
vestries, and with it the exclusive power over the maintenance of 
the clergy, and, as a result of this, converting the de jure accounta- 
bility of the parish clergy to their bishops into a de facto accounta- 
bility to the laity, the status that has been described, practically, 
-and in spite of theories and canons intended to protect its dignity 
and assert its authority, has tended to dwarf the Episcopate to 
vox et preterca nihil. Here again the actual working of the thing is 
not as bad as the thing itself would seem to compel. Fortunately, 
latent forces, often stronger than law or permitted custom, or the 
vices that grow up under them, interpose to modify favourably, in 
the interest of peace and of rightful authority, the relations of an 
American bishop with his clergy and laity. Personal respect and 


* The number of candidates is no larger now than it was twenty-five years ago, 


though meanwhile the parishes and missions of the Church have increased nearly 
twofold. 
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attachment, a traditional ingrained reverence for the Episcopal 
office, here and there an educated sense of the fundamental prin-. 
ciples of order in the Catholic Church, an honest desire to remedy 
by voluntary action what is wrong in the Church’s working system,. 
above all the profound and masterful feeling of the spiritually 
minded that obedience, instant and spontaneous, is due from all 
who really own Christ as the Head of the Church, and therefore 
their head to something nobler and mightier than ecclesiastical 
rules or State enactments or other devices of men—even the love 
of God in Christ, pleading through the Holy Ghost with all the 
members of the one Body to maintain the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace, and to come short in no grace, or gift, or 
service, that will advance the good estate of the Catholic Chureh— 
these motives, all of them beyond the power of bad plans, or 
defective organizations, or the friction of colliding laws in Church 
and State to disturb or defeat, have, on the whole, held together 
our bishops and clergy and laity, in the bonds of amity and 
concord despite adverse influences ; have suppressed, or punished 
with the lash of an indignant public sentiment, nearly all cases of 
persistent, defiant lawlessness, and have done much to secure for 
the clergy in their parochial relations respectful, often kindly, 
sometimes generous and sympathetic treatment. 

In conclusion, and to sum up the whole case, it is the belief of 
probably nine-tenths of our clergy, that in her prompt and cordial 
recognition, at the start, of the general principles of lay participa- 
tion in legislative and executive ecclesiastical functions, the 
American Church did not err. On the other hand, with a century 
of experience behind them, it is equally the conviction of the great 
mass of the clergy and of many representative laymen, that she 
did err in the following particulars. 

(1.) It was a grave mistake—fons et origo malorum—that in the 
formative and critical period of her history she permitted herself 
to be influenced by the Puritan conception of the relations of 
Church and State, and the Puritan principle of ultra individualism 
as the basis of ecclesiastical polity. 

(2.) She erred in adopting, as she did, without radical modifica- 
tion, the autonomous parish organization of the Colonial Church, 
which grew up in practical ignorance and disregard of all proper 
diocesan relations; and then erred still further in aggravating 
what was wrong in that organization by a liberal incorporation 
with it of the disintegrating spirit of Puritanism. 

(3.) She erred grievously in allowing a latitude amounting to. 
license in her meaning and use of the term “laity.” Instead of 
insisting, in all her canonical legislation and administrative func- 
tions, that a layman, to be eligible to any office in her gift, must be 
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a baptized and confirmed member of her Body, and to be eligible 
to any representative office, whether that of a vestryman or of a 
deputy to any of her synods, must be a communicant, she allowed 
the title to bleach and ravel out, until it was understood to include 
any and all men who, from whatever motive, might be willing, 
and in a secular sense able, to perform any service, or give any 
pecuniary help within her precincts.* 

(4.) She erred in becoming a willing party to the radical and 
disastrous violation of Apostolic and Catholic polity which has 
eventuated in the transfer from bishops or other diocesan autho- 
rity to the laity of the power of mission. Her ministers, stewards, 
and ambassadors do not go because they are sent, but come because 
they are called, and that by purely lay authority. What this means, 
and how it affects the Church’s growth and aggressive energy, 
-ean be described and illustrated in a very tangible way.t 

It only remains to answer the question which, in view of what 
has been said, cannot fail to be asked :—When and how will these 
defects and evils in the working system of the American Catholic 


* One result of this loose ruling in respect to the character and qualifications of her 
‘so-called “laity” may here be mentioned by way of illustration. There are in the 
parishes of the American Church to-day probably not less than 25,000 wardens and 
vestrymen. Of this number it is estimated that not more than three-fifths are com- 
‘municants. And yet to this body of laymen she has committed the legal custody of 
- $40,000,000 of her property, together with nearly the sole power of mission for her 
clergy and the exclusive control of their means of support! 

t+ “ The first two religious bodies to acquire a permanent foothold in America were the 
‘Church of England, as in Virginia, and the Congregationalists or Independents in New 
England. Side by side these two bodies have existed now for more than two hundred and 
fifty years. According to the census of 1880 the Congregational body is seventh on the list 
in size and number among the religious denominations in the United States. The Pro- 
testant Episcopal is the eighth. The former has 3,587 ministers, 383,685 members ; 
the latter 3,242 clergy, 323,876 members, z.e. enrolled Communicants. The parallelism 
in these figures is as striking as the similarity of methods in the relations of ministers 
and congregations. In both bodies the clergy are called and not sent. On the other 
hand, a little more than a hundred years ago, two other religious bodies began to take 
shape in our land, the Roman Catholic and the Methodist, beginning in fact more than 
one hundred and fifty years after those mentioned above. The same census shows the 
Romanists to have 6,012 priests, and a claim of 6,174,202 adherents ; the Methodists, 
North and South, without including the minor divisions of the sect, number together 
12,584 ministers and 2,508,792 members, placing them, in point of numbers, at the 
‘head: of the Protestant bodies in the land; another striking parallelism in its way. 
Many causes may be adduced as tending to bring about these results, specially among 
the Roman Catholics (at least two thirds, if not more, of whom have been gained by 
immigration from the old world and from Canada); but none studying the circumstances 
can mistake the fact that in these bodies the clergy are sent and not called; they are 
under marching orders, every one of them. The motive power is from behind and from 
above, not from below and from the front. Among the Roman Catholics all priests in 
good standing have a canonical claim upon their bishop for “ mission,” and therefore 
for adequate support; substantially the same holds good of the Methodist system.” 
For a fuller treatment of this subject, see an article by Rev. D. D. Chapin in the 
Church Eclectic, U.S.A., for January, 1884. 
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Church be remedied? Recent events have done much to concen- 
trate attention upon them, the day of discussion is at hand, and 
after that the day of action cannot be long postponed. The first 
half of the past century was occupied with the struggle for exis- 
tence, and the second half with efforts to clear up the Church’s 
doctrinal position, to establish her teaching on a Catholic basis, 
and to differentiate her from “the sects.” Meanwhile her polity 
and organization were left largely to take care of themselves—to be 
shaped too much by accident, and by extraneous influences of 
every name, but especially, as we have seen, by that of Puritanism. 
Unless all signs fail, we are passing now into a period when they 
will be taken up with an earnest and intelligent determination to 
rectify what is wrong in them, i.e. to overturn and recast the very 
foundations of our present so-called parish system, to recover for 
the diocese its proper place and function as the true and only 
working unit in our polity, to re-invest the bishops with the pre- 
rogative of ‘‘ mission,” to provide for the support of the clergy by 
establishing a central diocesan treasury,* to introduce a wiser 
economy in the assignment of the clergy to their fields of labour— 
an economy based upon a due recognition of their gifts and apti- 
tudes on the one hand, and of the Church’s wants on the other— 
and, finally, to revive ecclesiastical discipline, and make it a reality 
and a power by taking from the laity, and restoring to the bishops, 
the actual accountability of the clergy charged with the cure of 
souls. 

After what has been written, it is scarcely needful, even were it 
proper, to offer suggestions or advice to those who, in an emer- 
gency, perhaps not far off, will be called upon to re-fashion in not 
a few important particulars the working system of the Church of 
England. We, on this side the water, can only pray that the 
Great Head of the Church will give them grace, wisdom, and 
strength not only to meet the crisis when it shall come; but, so 
far as may be, to provide for it before it shall come. 


* See “ Reform in Church Finance,” in the American Church Review, Oct., 1883. By 
Rev. William Chauncey Langdon, D.D. 
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A ParapyrasE IN VERSE OF THE “ PERVIGILIUM VENERIS.’” 


TeEsE verses have no pretension to be a literal translation (and, 
perhaps, I should rather call them an imitation than a paraphrase) 
of the Pervigilium Veneris. All that I have attempted in them is 
to reproduce the general spirit of a poem which (owing, perhaps, 
not a little of its charm to the mixture of modern sentiment with 
antique imagery) obviously belongs to a period of literary taste 
advanced to the very verge, though not yet beyond the verge, of 
decadence. 


Lovers become, and begin to-morrow, 
You that not ever have loved before ! 
Ay, and to-morrow again be lovers, 
You that have loved and who love no more !* 


New is all the time I sing, 


For now comes the natal morn 
Of the newness of the Spring, 
And ’tis then the world was born. 
In the Spring the Loves assemble, 
And the birds in nuptial bowers, 
And the rain-kist leaflets tremble 
Loose from lightly-clasping showers. 
Here in bowery shades, to-morrow, 
She that links the new-born Loves 
For their cradles boughs shall borrow, 
Blent with blooms, from myrtle groves. 
For to-morrow, enthroned in rightful 
State supreme, Dioné sits, 
And to her commands delightful 
The delighted world submits.t 


* Cras amet, qui nunquam amavit ; 
Quisque amavit, cras amet. 


+ Ver novum, ver jam canendum : 
Vere natus est orbis. 
Vere concordant Amores 
Vere nubunt alites, 
Et nemus comam resolvit 
Ex maritis imbribus. 
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Lovers become, and begin to-morrow, 
You that not ever have loved before! 
Ay, and to-morrow again be lovers, 
You that have loved and who love no more !* 


Blue the Spring had breathed the brine, 
And suffused the puft sea-foam, 
With an effluence all divine, 
Where two-hoovéd horses roam 
In cerulean herds, whose mirth 
Plunging cleaves the billowed water, 
When Oceanus gave birth 
To his wave-limbed foam-white daughter.t 


Lovers become, and begin to-morrow, 
You that not ever have loved before ! 
Ay, and to-morrow again be lovers, 
You that have loved and who love no more !{ 


Who but She, with gemmy blossoms, 
Paints the purpling season? She, 

When Favonius fills the bosoms 
Of the budded Spring, sets free 

All their swollen sweets, and dowers 
The dim earth with beauty bright. 

She, at morning, decks the flowers 
With the lucid dews of night ; 

Balmy tears, whose tremulous brightness, 
Pausing in suspended fall, 

Hovers, held by its own lightness 
Safe about their petals small. 


Cras Amorum copulatrix, 
Inter umbras arborum, 

Implicat casas virentes, 
Et flagella myrtea ; 

Cras Dione jura dicit, 
Fulta sublimi toro. 


* Cras amet, qui nunquam amavit ; 
Quisque amavit, cras amet. 


+ Tum cruore de superno, ac 
Spumeo pontus globo 
Cerulas inter catervas, 
Inter et bipedes equos, 
Fudit undantem Dionem 
In paternis fluctibus. 


¢ Cras amet, qui nunquam amavit, 
Quisque amavit, cras amet. 
VOL. VIII. 
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For She bids it there embolden 

The shy blush that faintly shows 
What deep fervours dwell enfolden 
In the shut heart cf the rose. 


She, when heavens are husht and tender, 


Doth by night from stars distil 
All that lingering liquid splendour 
Dawn endows with silent skill 
To unclasp from blossoms, tumid 

With exuberant loveliness, 
Those green girdles clinging humid 
To the beauty they repress. 
She, too, from the wet rose-bushes, 
By the beams of morning wooed, 
Bridal veils of dewy blushes 
Weaves for virgin maidenhood. 
With the blood of Cypris mingling 
Cupid’s kisses, and in one 
Fusing gems and flames, and tingling 
Ardours sweeter than the sun, 
Yesterday, reluctant maid, 
That red light of love was dwelling 
Under virgin snows, afraid 
Of the tale it now is telling: 
Yesterday thy fluttered zone 
Hid!love’s frightened joy behind it ; 
Love, to-morrow, one by one, 


* Ipsa gemmeis purpurantem 

Pinget annum floribus ; 

Ipsa turgentes mamillas 
E Favoni spiritu 

Mulget in toros tepentes ; 
Ipsa roris lucidi, 

Noctis aura quem relinquit, 
Sparget humentes aquas. 

Lachrymz micant trementes 
A caduco pondere: 

Gutta preceps orbe parvo 
Sustinet casus suos. 

Hine pudorem florulentz 
Prodiderunt purpure. 

Humor ille, quem serenis 
Astra rorant noctibus, 

Mane virgines papillas 
Solvit herenti peplo. 

Ipsa jussit, mane ut ude 

Virgines nubant rosx. 


Shall undo the strings that bind it.* 
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Lovers become, and begin to-morrow, 
You that not ever have loved before ! 
Ay, and to-morrow again be lovers, 
You that have loved and who love no more !* 


She, the Nymphs’ gay Goddess, speeds them 
Tripping thro’ the myrtle grove : 
But what boy is he that leads them, 

If he be not arméd Love ? 
No, to-day is holiday, 

Love hath laid his arms aside. 
Naked doth he sport and play, 

All the amorous Spring-tide, 
Lest his bow and arrows trim, 

Or his torch, should do some ill. 
Yet, O Nymphs, beware of him ; 

Naked Love is weaponed still.t 


Lovers become, and begin to-morrow, 
You that not ever have loved before ! 
Ay, and to-morrow again he lovers, 
You that have loved and who love no more !¢ 


Facta Cypridis cruore, 
Atque Amoris osculo, 
Facta gemmis, atque flammis, 
Atque solis purpura, 
Cras ruborem, qui latebat 
Veste tectus, igneum 
Invido, marita, nodo 
Non pudebit solvere. 


* Cras amet, qui nunquam amavit ; 
Quisque amavit, cras amet. 


t+ Ipsa nymphas Diva luco 

Jussit ire myrteo. 

It puer comes puellis : 
Nec tamen credi potest 

Esse Amorem feriatum, 
Si sagittas gesserit: 

Ite, Nymphz ; ponit arma, 
Feriatus est Amor. 

Jussus est inermis ire, 
Nudus ire jussus est, 

Ne quid arcu, neu sagitta, 
Ne quid igne lederet. 

Sed tamen, Nymphz cavete, 
Quod Cupido pulcher est: 

Totus est, inermis, idem, 
Quando nudus est Amor. 


} Cras amet, qui nunquam amavit; 
Quisque amavit, cras amet. 
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‘ Maidens, chosen chaste as thou, 
Virgin Delia, to thee 
Venus sends us. Prithee now 
To our prayer propitious;be. 
These blest haunts forbear to stain 
With the blood of savage beast : 
And, if thou wouldst, further, deign 
To attend Dione’s feast, 
She who, lest her warmth offend 
Thine austerity severe, 
Doth by us the message send, 
Would, herself, entreat thee here. 
Nights of revel three, shalt thou 
See our festal chorus, crowned 
Blithe with rose and myrtle bough, 
Dancing these, thy woods, around. 
Ceres will not be away, 
Bacchus to the feast is bent, 
With the God that bards obey ; 
And, if thou but smile assent, 
All night long shall last our lay. 
Deign, then, Delia, to relent, 


Nor dispute Dione’s sway, 
For ’tis here omnipotent.’* 


Lovers become, and begin to-morrow, 
You that not ever have loved before ! 


* Compari Venus pudore 
Mittit ad te virgines ; 
Una res est, quam rogamus : 
Cede, Virgo Delia, 
Ut nemus sit incruentum 
A ferinis stragibus, 
Ipsa vellet te rogare, 
Si pudicam flecteret ; 
Ipsa vellet ut venires, 
Si deceret virginem. 
Jam tribus choras videres 
Feriatas noctibus 
Congreges inter catervas 
Ire per saltus tuos, 
Floreas inter coronas 
yrteas inter casas. 
Net Ceres, nec Bacchus absunt, 
Nec poetarum Deus. 
Te sinente, tota nox est 
Pervigilanda canticis. 
Regnet in sylvis,Dione, 
Cede, virgo Delia. 
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Ay, and to-morrow again be lovers, 
You that have loved and who love no more !* 


Here amongst Hyblean blooms 
She her mild tribunal places, 
And in state the throne assumes, 
Girt by her attendant Graces. 
’ Hybla, send thy fairest flowers ! 
Rifle all the rosy year, 
And, as broad as Enna’s bowers, 
Spread the florid tribute here! 
For the Nymphs of vale and mountain, 
And the Nymphs of grove and spring, 
Fast from hill, and dell, and fountain, 
Emulously hurrying 
Each to be before the other, 
Here their maiden homage bear 
To the wingéd Boy God’s Mother. 
But She bids you, Nymphs, beware. 
Naked tho’ her darling be, 
He can wound whene’er he will. 
Trust him not, for sly is he. 


Naked Love is weaponed still.+ 


Lovers become, and begin to-morrow, 
You that not ever have loved before! 
Ay, and to-morrow again be lovers, 
You that have loved and who love no more !t 


* Cras amet, qui nunquam amavit ; 
Quisque amavit, cras amet. 


t¢ Jussit Hybleis tribunal 
Stare Diva floribus, 

Preses ipsa jura dicet, 
Adsidebunt Gratia. 

Hybla cunctos mitte flores, 
Quidquid annus attulit ; 
Hybla florum rumpe vestem, 
Quantus Enna campus est. 

Ruris hic erunt puellx 
Et puella montium 
Quzque sylvas, queque lucos, 
Quzque fontes incolunt. 
Jussit omnes adsidere 
Mater alitis Dei, 
Jussit et nudo puellas 
Nil Amori credere. 


3 Cras amet, qui nunquam amavit ; 
Quisque amavit, cras amet. 
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Flowers, to-morrow, freshly blown, 
Beauty’s beaming self shall gather ; 
And to-morrow, fain to own 
Beauty’s influence, Father Ather, 
Earth’s first wooer, whose paternal 
Vapours from her bounteous womb. 
Did of yore beget the vernal 
Offspring of her primal bloom, 
Shall again to ripe redundance 
Kindle all the latent bliss 
Of her bosom’s vast abundance, 
Panting to his procreant kiss. 
For benign Dioné’s power, 
Over earth and heaven presiding, 
Consecrates their bridal hour ; 
On its secret progress guiding 
Safe the subtle Spirit of Life, 
Whose all-permeating motion 
Doth, with pregnant raptures rife, 
Satiate earth, and heaven, and ocean 
From the abysmis of Birth and Feeling 
Setting pent-up wonders free, 
And to nascent worlds revealing 
Their capacity to be.* 


Lovers become, and begin to-morrow, 
You that not ever have loved before !. 


* Cras recentibus Venustas 

Ridet ipsa floribus ; 

Cras et is qui primus Ather 
Copulavit nuptias, 

Ut paternis recrearet 
Vernus annum nubibus, 

In sinum maritus imber, 
Fusus conjugis, 

Inde vitam mixtus ardet 
Ferre magno corpore. 

Ipsa venas atque mentem 
Permeante spiritu 

Intus occultis gubernat 
Procreatrix viribus ; 

Perque colum, perque terras, 
Perque pontum subditum, 

Pervium sibi tenorem 
Seminali tramite 

Imbuit, jussitque mundum 
Nosse nascendi vias. 
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Ay, and to-morrow again be lovers, 
You that have loved and who love no more !* 


She the Household Gods of Troy 
Into royal Latium led ; 
She to her illustrious boy 
The Laurentian virgin wed ; 
Gave to Mars the robbed embrace 
Of a Vestal from the shrine, 
And the Romulean Race 
Married to the Sabine line. 
Hence the lordly Roman springs, 
Hence the Conscript Fathers were, 
Knights, Quirites, king-born Kings, 
Cesar’s self, and Cesar’s Heir.t+ 


Lovers become, and begin to-morrow, 
You that not ever have loved before ! 
Ay, and to-morrow again be lovers, 
You that have loved and who love no more !t 


Far i’ the fields doth Pleasure stray ; 
Far i’ the fields is Venus found ; 


Love himself was born, they say, 

Far i’ the fields on flowery ground. 
Him the grassy lawns did guard 

From his happy hour of birth ; 
He was born on thymy sward, 

He was nurst by rural mirth.§ 


* Cras amet, qui nunquam amavit ; 
Quisque amavit, cras amet. 
¢ Ipsa Trojanos penates 
In Latinas transtulit, 
Ipsa Laurentem puellam 
Conjugem nato dedit, 
Moxque Marti dat pudicam 
E sacello virginem. 
Romuleas ipsa fecit 
Cum Sabinis nuptias ; 
Unde Rhamnes et Quirites, 
Proque gente postera 
Romuli, patres crearet, 
Ac nepotem Casarem. 


} Cras amet, qui nunquam amavit ; 
Quisque amavit, cras amet. 


§ Rura focundat voluptas; 
Rura venerem sentiunt ; 
Ipse Amor, puer Diones, 
Rure natus dicitur. 
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Lovers become, and begin to-morrow, 
You that not ever have loved before ! 
Ay, and to-morrow again be lovers, 
You that have loved and who love no more !* 


Teeming pairs, together tied, 
Now Love's yoke subservient pull. 
Where the broom-flower blossoms wide 
Amorous lows the lusty bull : 
Bleating flocks and wanton herds 
All the rivered meadows fill : 
And aloft the lyric birds 
Love allows not to be still. 
Hoarse the wild swan’s marriage hymn 
Down the reedy marish rings ; 
And in poplar shadows dim 
All night Philomela sings. 
Who that hears her happy song 
Could believe that voice laments 
A loved sister’s bitter wrong ? 
No, she sings, and, singing, vents 
Pain, if pain it be, made such 
By love’s too importunate gladness, 
Joy that were not joy so much 
If it found no sweets in sadness. 
In my heart I hear her sing : 
And shall I be still and dumb, 
When the swallow is on the wing, 
And to me my Spring is come ? 
Nay, if I were silent now, 
Would not my dishonoured Muse 
Name, and fame, and laurel bough 
Evermore to me refuse ? 
Which were, then, deserved the most, 
Mine, or weak Amycle’s fate, 
Whom her coward silence lost 
When the foe was at the gate?+! 
Hune ager, quum parturiret, 
Illa, suscipit sinu, 


Atque florum delicatis, 
Educavit osculis. 
* Cras amet, qui nunquam amavit ; 
Quisque amavit, cras amet. 
¢ Quisque cetus continetur, 
Conjugali feedere : 


' The citizens of Amycle are said to have enjoyed all the advantages of popular 
Government—with the usual result. Their horror of alarmists, and their faith in the 
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Lovers become, and begin to-morrow, 
You that not ever have loved before ! 
Ay, and to-morrow again be lovers, 
You that have loved and who love no more ! * 


Ecce jam super genistas 
Explicant tauri latus ; 
Propter undas cum maritis, 
Ecce balantum gregem, 

Et canoras non tacere 
Diva jussit alites : 

Jam loquaces ore rauce 
Stagna cycni perstrepunt. 

Adsonat Terei puella 
Subter umbram populi, 

Ut putes motus amoris 
Voce dici musica,’ ; 

Et neges queri sororem 
De marito babaro. 

Tila cantat: nec tacerem 
Quando ver venit meum, 

Quando feci et ut Chelidon, 
Meque Phebus respicit. 

Perderem Musam tacendo, 
Ni tacere desinam: 

Sic Amyclas, dum silebant, 
Perdidit silentium. 


* Cras amet, qui nunquam amavit ; 
Quisque amavit, cras amet. 


-eflicacy of legislation, would appear to have been of the soundest radical type. They 
passed a law forbidding credence to be given to a report that the enemy was coming to 
storm their city. That law did not stop the advance of the enemy, but it effectually 
silenced the alarmists; and, when the city was surrounded, its citizens offered no 
resistance to a danger, of which the recognition had been rendered treasonable by the 
verdict of the popular vote. So, says the story, Amyclz fell without a struggle. 
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AutHoveH under this heading only matters connected with the 
term “magistrates,” as popularly understood, will be dealt with, 
yet it may be necessary to make some slight reference to the 
judges in the higher courts. For instance, in respect of the sen- 
tences which are passed by justices, the true equilibrium of the 
penalties imposed may best be ascertained by comparison. It may 
be that the justices in petty sessions, or in quarter sessions, some- 
times err ; but so, too, do the judges. A conspicuous case in point 
occurred only the other day, in one of the High Courts, when a 
mere lad was condemned for a first offence—an abominable one, 
no doubt—to penal servitude for the term of his natural life. All 
well-conditioned minds must share the horror and indignation with 
which the judge regarded the offence; but, making full allowance 
for these sentiments, it is, nevertheless, certain that public opinion 
revolts from the infliction upon a youth of seventeen, previously 
unconvicted, of a sentence only second to hanging, which is gene- 
rally reserved for old and hardened criminals. If we go to the 
other extreme of an unreasonable leniency, we might find a case 
where a judge of the very highest rank has passed a sentence of a 
few weeks’ imprisonment only upon a previously-convicted and 
deeply-dyed felon. In this latter case the man had suffered for a 
former offence, tried before another tribunal, what the judge was. 
pleased to consider too great a punishment, and the few weeks ~ 
judge himself stated) were to balance the long years. 

It may thus be that judge’s justice and “‘ justice’s justice,” so- 
called, do not necessarily differ so widely as some imagine. But 
we are dealing now with magistrates; and it must be admitted 
that some sentences in petty sessions might be more equal, and 
marked with greater wisdom. It would be, however, a mistake to. 
suppose that justices err always, or even chiefly, on the side of 
severity. There is a prevailing tendency among the greater num- 
ber, and a conscientious desire, to give the benefit of a doubt to. 
the accused. If sometimes an extra fortnight, or even month, is 
imposed upon a convicted prisoner, upon the other hand, many a 
one against whom some point might be pressed not unduly, escapes. 
altogether. 
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Writing as a Chairman of Petty Sessions, I should say there is 
very little abuse of their powers by the county justices. Whatever 
danger of this there may be is pretty well guarded against by the 
powers of appeal, and by the restrictions which the Legislature. 
has imposed of recent years. Moreover, the police news being the 
staple commodity of the local newspapers, and most cases being 
reported at a length quite disproportionate to their importance, it 
is hardly likely that even the most independent magistrates would 
gratuitously affront well-informed public opinion in the district. 

The justices in petty sessions, and also in quarter sessions, have 
one great advantage over the judges of the higher courts—they 
have the opportunity and benefit of consultation. The judges who 
sit alone have, in fact, far more need of assistance. The impor-. 
tance of an excessive sentence depends chiefly upon the length of 
tether and the power of the tribunal. It does seem unsafe—one 
might almost say unfair—that the destiny of any man for a long 
period of years, or for life, should depend upon the mere chance 
whether he may be deemed a proper object of pity by a Lord Chief 
Justice in respect of some previous imprisonment, or whether he 
is unfortunate enough to be looked upon as worthy of being 
“doubly damned” by some other of Her Majesty’s Judges who 
may happen to come the circuit or to preside at the Old Bailey. 

But it is time to inquire how the magistracy might be rendered 
a still more useful institution in the future than it has hitherto 
been. The probability of county boards, and of a more popular 
system of local government, by no means involves, of necessity, the 
diminution of magisterial duties and influence. On the contrary,. 
it is to those already versed in county business that the people will 
look for guidance. The magistracy has yet a part to play which 
will try its mettle. The ratepayers, when they have the power as 
an elective body, will, in all probability, not be slow to acknow- 
ledge the value of those gentlemen in their midst who are known 
to be active, and unsparing of their time and trouble. Although 
it is no doubt true that many magistrates, since the day when 
they qualified at quarter sessions, have given little or no attention 
to official duties, either at the local Bench or at the Board of 
Guardians or elsewhere, yet there is a considerable residue of 
working bees, who have saved the character of the hive and stuck 
manfully to county business. These are the men who will be the- 
natural leaders under any well-devised system of local govern- 
ment. 

Let us now notice one or two obvious defects in connection with 
nominations or appointments to the magistracy. If, as an insti- 
tution, it is not to be too severely handicapped, as against the- 
purely elective principle, we must go at once to the fountain-head. 
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We must inquire if something cannot be done to eliminate the 
taint of political partizanship from first appointments. It indeed 
passes wonder that no Radical reformer has stepped forward in the 
cause of judicial impartiality in this particular. The Lord Chan- 
cellor for the time being is the dispenser of patronage in the 
boroughs. He must needs be a strong partizan, either Liberal or 
Conservative. If we take a period of some twenty years, and look 
back, we shall find that the appointments to the borough magis- 
tracy have been made upon a system of political balance. To com- 
mence with Lord Chancellor A! He made a number of gentlemen 
justices of the peace because they were respectable Tories. Lord 
Chancellor B. capped this by making nearly double the number of 
Liberal J.P.’s, for a similar and absolutely barefaced reason. 
Lord Chancellor C., however, was not to be outdone, and he 
restored the balance when his party came into office; and now, 
once more, Lord Chancellor D. has put the whole matter straight, 
to the advantage of the Liberals! 

These things ought not so to be, one may well say. What has 
political partizanship to do with the administration of justice ? 
It is deplorable that politics have entered so largely into municipal 
elections; but if ratepayers choose to manage their roads and 
sewers upon such a principle, that is no reason why the highest 
custodians of justice should pander to such methods in making 
appointments to the magistracy. In the boroughs, at least, there 
is a strong case for reform. The Lord Chancellor is, of all other 
judges, the least likely to make satisfactory choice of justices, free 
from party bias. 

With regard to the counties the case is different. It is true that 
the Lord Lieutenants who dispense the patronage are occasionally 
guilty of a job; but, as a rule, their appointments will bear scrutiny. 
The office of the Lord Lieutenancy being for life, there is not 
the same amount of temptation as with the Lord Chancellors. 
It would be well, however, if the present system of nomination is 
to continue, that no Lord Lieutenant should lend himself to any 
transaction too nearly related to politics. A man may be willing 
to lead a forlorn hope, and to contest anywhere a constituency of 
the colour to which the Lord Lieutenant is known to lean, if only 
the mystic initials J.P. may be added to his name, and the 
coveted nomination be obtained. Another man may reside ina 
neighbourhood where an additional magistrate is required, but 
his political ideas do not coincide with those of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and he is therefore passed by. Of course it would be 
alleged that this has nothing to do with politics or party ; but for 
all that it is pretty well known, and at least whispered about, 
where the shoe pinches. In this respect, also, the utmost care 
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will have to be exercised in the future, or “My Lords” of the 
democracy may soon be calling for new Lord Lieutenants of their 
own ! 

There is another possible development of democratic ideas in 
store for us—there may come a ery for stipendiaries. It has long 
been fashionable to sneer at the “‘Great Unpaid.” Better far, 
many justices themselves would say, the appointment of stipen- 
diaries than the addition of unqualified persons to the existing 
magistracy. A mere exchange of the Great Unpaid for the 
‘Great Unwashed,” would be in no sense desirable. The addition 
of working men to a bench of magistrates may sound very well 
in theory, but it would never do in practice. The very raison 
@Vétre of an unpaid magistracy is the University, or higher educa- 
tion, which atones largely for the want of strictly legal knowledge. 
Even with such advantages, it is the exception, rather than the 
rule, that a justice shows much proficiency in mastering the techni- 
ealities of pleading or the rules of evidence. How is it likely, 
then—how is it possible, one might almost say, that the “sons of 
toil,” the nominees of Messrs. Arch and Leicester, could satisfac- 
torily discharge the functions of a bench of magistrates? If, 
indeed, benches of magistrates, not too luminous already in a 
legal sense, are to be further weighted with the ignorance of 
the less educated part of the community, the ‘“‘ Great Unpaid” 
themselves would, indeed, probably prefer that their functions, 
with respect to the criminal law, should devolve henceforth upon 
professional and trained lawyers. It is well that the working 
classes should understand that a cry for stipendiaries may come . 
from the upper classes, as well as from themselves. If the higher 
education of gentlemen is no longer to be the basis of nomination 
for Commissions of the Peace, many would not care to act longer 
as magistrates under the altered circumstances. They would 
consider that, though there might be some drawbacks, there 
would nevertheless be distinctly compensating advantages, in a 
system of stipendiaries. 

Assuming, however, that the institution of an unpaid magis- 
tracy is not seriously threatened, and that it commends itself 
generally to the people of this country, it is well to consider how 
it might be rendered more useful. Doubtless, in these democratic 
days, every institution will be narrowly scrutinized. A fair share 
of work will be required of every office-holder. It is right that it 
should be so; and therefore every individual J.P. will do well to 
recognize his responsibility. A glance down the lists of justices 
will show, only too clearly, that a large proportion have qualified 
for honour’s sake only, and have not concerned themselves with the 
discharge of active functions. It is not likely that public opinion 
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will tolerate this dissociation of the honour and the duty, when 
the question is fairly raised; perhaps by some motion in Parlia- 
ment for the appointment of stipendiaries, or for the addition of 
working men to the Commission of the Peace, or in some other way. 

Now, in the county with which I am best acquainted there is 
always a large and influential attendance of justices for the civil 
and financial and other non-criminal business of the quarter 
sessions. It is otherwise in the courts for hearing appeals and 
trying prisoners. On the first day attendance is somewhat un- 
certain and irregular; and on a second day, both in a first and 
second court, it is too common to find the chairman assisted by 
-only one other magistrate. Again, in the matter of Boards of Guar- 
dians, there is a great dearth of magisterial attendance in most 
districts ; and the few justices who are present are generally the 
same who discharge the business of the petty sessions, where the 
decisions of the Boards of Guardians may become the subjects 
-of appeal. 

These two instances may suffice to indicate how some further 
division of labour, upon a departmental principle, would be desir- 
able. What is everybody’s business, it is well known, is nobody’s 
business; but it would be easy to provide against irregularities 
and inconveniences by very simple means. The business of the 
criminal quarter sessions might be conveniently relegated to a 
‘committee of some twelve justices, to be appointed annually, it 
being, of course, left open to others to attend when they like. 
Such an arrangement would greatly conduce to the interests of 
justice ; for a certain number of the magistrates would then feel 
an especial responsibility devolving upon them, to acquaint them- 
selves with the law and practice of the courts, and the collateral 
advantage would be obtained of providing adequately for the occa- 
sional absence of a regular chairman. 

There would also be a distinct advantage in dealing with Boards 
-of Guardians somewhat similarly. Those justices in a petty 
sessional division who are not disposed for criminal business 
might devote themselves with much usefulness to the multifarious 
and ever-increasing duties of the Board of Guardians. In many 
cases the Board of Guardians is the Highway Board: the manage- 
ment of the highways, the Health Acts, assessments, school 
attendance and fees, besides the ordinary relief and workhouse 
‘discipline, call for as much attention as might gratify the ambi- 
_tion of most active magistrates. It would be much best that the 
‘same set of men should not sit at the Board of Guardians and at 
the petty sessions. An independent judgment upon any matters 
which have been discussed at the Board is eminently desirable 
when these same matters come before the Bench. 
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What, therefore, is required to meet actual exigencies seems to 
be no root and branch reform, but some extension of principles 
upon which justices of the peace already act. The finances, the 
lunatic asylums, the police, the prisons, have been delegated to 
influential committees which have made such subjects their special 
business. If there have been many drones, there are a goodly 
number of working-bees, who have set an excellent example, which 
needs only to be widely followed. This much in favour of the 
“Great Unpaid” may be affirmed with confidence, that the rate- 
payers have been greatly indebted in the past for as much saving 
care and economy as they are ever likely to realise in the future, 
under any elective principle. 

It is hardly matter of doubt that, with some little fresh care 
bestowed upon the arrangements and methods of business, the 
magistracy will continue to deserve well of the country. It is an 
honour to any country that its citizens should be willing to serve it 
in various capacities without pecuniary inducement. An unpaid 
magistracy, as well as an unpaid Parliament, testifies to a spirit 
of patriotism. These institutions have grown up with, and form 
part of, the greatness of England. A cut and dried system of 
stipendiaries, to perform duties which are now discharged by unpaid 
magistrates, would not only entail needless increase in the taxation 
of the people, but also deprive the gentry of a valuable opportunity 
of public usefulness. It is better to leave well alone rather than 
to rush upon changes, plausible enough in theory, which may 
prove to be evils in disguise. 

One other point occurs to my mind. From the point of view of 
an Acting Chairman of Petty Sessions, I may possibly have some 
bias towards the method adopted by my own Bench; but, on the 
other hand, I am firmly convinced, from considerable actual ex- 
perience, that it would be desirable for every petty sessional bench 
to have its regular chairman. Why should there be a departure 
from the principle nearly always adopted by other public bodies ? 
It is not easy to explain why the business of a bench of magistrates 
should be left to take its chance, for want of due guidance. There 
are matters with the clerk to the magistrates and the superintendent 
of police, accounts and books and papers, &c., upon which per- 
sonal communication with an authorized head of a petty sessional 
division is sometimes necessary. There is need, moreover, of an 
evenness and continuity in the practice of the courts, which can 
hardly be maintained by a turnabout system of chairmanship. Mr. 
A. may be a Draco, while Mr. B. can hardly bring his natural 
softness of heart to convict at all. It is obvious that if these gen- 
tleman preside alternately, or if others, Mr. C. or Mr. D., take a 
turn with them, the decisions of the Bench will partake somewhat 
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of the character of a lottery. The result must be that the reins, 
which fit well into practised hands, fall helplessly upon the horse’s 
back. It is right that the public should have that security for even 
and continuous discharge of magisterial functions which the selec- 
tion of a regular chairman may be expected to afford. The length 
of time for which a chairman may be elected should probably be 
limited. An annual appointment would be the shortest compatible 
with the principle of a regular appointment at all. It might 
have some advantage, in respect of bringing a larger number of 
justices year by year to the front, and increasing their sense of 
responsibility ; but, in my humble opinion, it would be too short 
a period. Three years would be better. Ido not think it desirable 
that any chairman should look upon his post as a life-long 
berth ; and it would be well that, from time to time, both he and 
his brother magistrates should be free to reconsider their position. 
By the appointment, however, of a regular chairman, in one way 
or another, the public would be best served, and the practice of all 
petty sessional courts would be largely benefited. 

I must now make an apology for offering these observations at 
all. Any considerations of the kind would come better from those 
who can speak with far higher authority. I write, however, as a 
fairly average specimen of an acting county magistrate. I have 
attended Quarter Sessions and Board of Guardians with some little 
regularity ; and I may therefore presume that, in some respects, I 
know what I say. If my impressions should stir up a vein of 
thought among my fellow justices throughout the country I shall 
have attained my object. As a body, we are bound to re-cast and re- 
form our judgments in harmony with the advancing notions of the 
democracy. I believe the democracy will do us justice. If we 
are up to the mark, it will not condemn us or remove us. The 
people of England know that judges make mistakes sometimes, as 
well as justices; and so long as English gentlemen bring the advan- 
tages of their superior education and social status to bear favour- 
ably upon the interests of all classes, in the administration of justice 
and local public business, the nation at large will not look upon the 
magistracy as a upas tree to be cut down, but will rather say, 
even to the most Gladstonian reformer— 

Woodman, spare that tree! 


E. V. 


CLUB SKETCHES OF OLD LONDON. 


Amone the links that connect old London with the London of 
our own day it would be difficult to select one better worth 
attention than the link of club history. The Club is both in 
name and in nature essentially an English institution. From 
the days of the ordinary, the tavern and the coffee-house 
until now, “clubbing” has been a national habit. London, 
as the centre and focus of English life, has naturally been the 
great Queen of Clubs. There is no parallel to Pall Mall in any 
capital in Europe. If any curious and archeologically-minded 
person should inquire into the source and origin of these many- 
sided institutions we may be content to refer him to human 
nature. That “‘the solitary is either a beast or a god,” is a truth 
as old as Aristotle, and the majority of civilized mankind are 
neither brutal nor superhuman, but as Johnson calls it ‘ club- 
able.” ‘Eating and drinking,” says Addison, “are points 
wherein most men agree, and in which the learned and illiterate, 
the dull and the airy, the philosopher and the buffoon, can all of 
them bear a part.” Clubs, in short, whether political, literary, 
social, artistic, athletic, or what you please, are but the outward 
and visible sign of that innate gregariousness which is limited only 
by class feeling. They are, moreover, an epitome and microcosm 
of the society among which they spring to life, so that a complete 
history of old English clubs would be a history of manners and 
customs from Elizabethan England onwards, a work of genuine 
interest and value, but one which still remains to be written, and 
one, it must, we fear, be added, to the adequate accomplishment of 
which both the respect for privacy, and in most cases the incom- 
pleteness and fragmentary nature of the records, will continue to 
present a practically insuperable obstacle. 

The forms and expressions of the Club-spirit are as various as 
the pursuits and aims of men, and it would be as unreasonable to 
expect that the social life of one age should be reproduced in 
the life of another as that a man should conduct himself in all 
respects like his grandfather. Except, for example, that in every 
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modern club the law of like to like is continually sorting the 
members who most frequent it into little sets and circles of good- 
fellowship, which meet it may be at luncheon or at dinner, 
round the whist-table, or over a cigar or a game of billiards, how 
inapplicable to the crowded solitudes of the ‘‘ Megatherium ” or the 
“Universal” is Johnson’s definition of a club: ‘‘ An assembly of 
good fellows meeting under certain conditions.” For good-fellow- 
ship, in the great doctor’s sense, is by no means necessarily 
included in the qualities which are sufficient now-a-days to pass 
a candidate through the ordeal of the ballot, and, save when 
London is full or the atmosphere electrically charged with some 
social or political excitement, a more suitable description of our 
bachelor homes might perhaps be that of the cynic to whom they 
seemed like “‘ dismal temples of silence consecrated vy luxury to 
ennui.” 

We should probably, even in these nil admirari days, confess 
to some passing emotion of surprise were we to hear that Lord 
Tennyson and Mr. Browning were in the habit of inviting friends 
of light and leading both in Church and State, including, let us 
suppose, a member of the Cabinet and a metropolitan dean, to 
hold high jinks with them at the Albion or the Grand, and to 
discuss sack and canary till the small hours of the morning. 
But in the days of Elizabeth and James the tavern was, in the 
most literal sense, the “‘ public-house”; and, if tradition speak 
truly, no tavern has ever again seen such a galaxy of intellec- 
tual brilliancy as that which gave nightly lustre to the classic 
‘‘ Mermaid ” in Bread Street, Cheapside. Gifford, in his Life of 
Ben Jonson, boldly names the members of the Club, attributing 
its foundation to Sir Walter Raleigh, and localizing the ‘“ Mer- 
maid” as the scene of the wit combats between Shakespeare and 
Jonson, for which Fuller is our witness. Would that we had 
better evidence than mere tradition can supply respecting the 
noctes ambrosie of a brotherhood among whom were numbered 
Shakespeare and Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Seldon and 
Donne (afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s), Raleigh and Carew. But 
we must be thankful for what we have. 

“Many were the wit combats betwixt Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson,” writes Fuller in his English Worthies, “ which two I 
behold* like a Spanish galleon and an English man-of-war ; 
Master Jonson, like the former, was built far higher in learning, 
solid but slow in his performances. Shakespeare, lesser in bulk, 
but lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and 


* Fuller is constantly quoted as having written “ beheld ” as if he had personally been 
present, which is not possible, as he was only eight years old when Shakespeare died. 
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take advantage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and 
invention.” 
What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 

So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that everyone from whence they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolv’d to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life. 

(Beaumont’s Epistle to Jonson.) 


We are unable to claim for Gifford’s club-list an undisputed 
authenticity. It is well known however how close was the in- 
timacy between “ Big Ben” and his “‘ Sweet Swan of Avon, gentle 
Shakspeare.” It can be shown, too, that Gifford’s members were 
all Jonson’s personal friends, and that the ‘“‘ Mermaid” was the 
pet hostelry of his early days in London. What then more likely 
than that such a club should have been started by a man of 
Raleigh’s position and tastes? What more probable than that 
Jonson and his friends should have fallen in with so congenial 
a suggestion, or that Shakespeare, without whom the club would 
have been as meaningless as the day without the sun, on his 
way perchance from some dry and thirsty interview with his 
printers at the sign of the ‘‘ White Hart” in Fleet Street, or from 
his theatre in Blackfriars to Southampton House in Bloomsbury, 
should often have dropped in for an evening’s good cheer with 
the merry mén of the “‘ Mermaid ” ? 

Would only that those banquets had been sung of for us by some 
bard divine! Would that the mighty Ben, like Samuel, had 
had his Boswell, and that it had been thus our privilege to 
watch the great ‘Spanish galleon,” as the flashes of the genius 
that created Falstaff and Shallow, Dogberry, Launcelot, and Mal- 
volio, played round its sturdy quarters till the very rafters echoed 
back the laughter and the fun, and the dawning light blushed as it 
looked in on the still circulating bowl ! 

At the “‘ Mermaid” Ben Jonson was among his peers. Let us 
follow him to his own club at the Apollo, where during his later 
years, he reigned absolute and supreme. On the site now occupied 
by Child’s Bank stood the famous tavern of “The Devil,” whose 
sign was St. Dunstan pulling the Evil One by the nose, and whose 
landlord was Simon Wadloe, kinsman no doubt to ‘‘ Simon the 
Cellarer,” and the hero of Squire Western’s favourite song in 
Tom Jones of “Old Sir Simon, the King.” Up-stairs was the 
spacious club-room. Over the door was the bust of Apollo, and 
the lines of “‘ The Welcome ” :-— 


Welcome all who lead or follow 
To the Oracle of Apollo. 

All his answers are divine, 
Truth itself doth flow in wine. 
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Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 
Cries old Sim, the King of Shinkers. 
He the half of life abuses, 
That sits watering with the Muses. 
Those dull girls no good can mean us, 
Wine it is the milk of Venus, 
And the poet’s horse accounted, 
Ply it, and you all are mounted, 

&e. &e. 


Above the fire-place hung the rules of the Club, the “‘ Leges Con- 
vivales,” or “‘ Laws for the beaux esprits,” written by Jonson 
himself in choicest Latin, and done into English by one of his 
disciples. We can only find space for some of the lines :— 


As the fund of our pleasure, let each pay his shot, 
Except some chance friend, whom a member brings in. 
Far hence be the sad, the lewd fop, and the sot, 
For such have the plagues of good company been. 
Let the learned and witty, the jovial and gay, 

The generous and honest, compose our free state ; 
And the more to exalt our delight whilst we stay, 
Let none be debarr’d from his choice female mate. 
Let our wines, without mixture or stum, be all fine, 
Or call up the master and break his dull noddle. 
Let no sober bigot here think it a sin, 


To push on the chirping and moderate bottle. 
Let the contests be rather of books than of wine ; 
Let the company be neither noisy nor mute ; 
Let none of things serious, much less of divine, 
When belly and head’s full, profanely dispute. 
Whoever shall publish what ’s said or what ’s done, 
Be he banished for ever our assembly divine. 
Let the freedom we take be perverted by none 
To making any guilty by drinking good wine. 
(Gifford’s Jonson, chap. ix. p. 84.) 

We seem to have the scene on one of their grand nights before 
our very eyes. The great events of the day—the Overbury case, 
or the great Chancellor’s ball, or the murder of Buckingham— 
have received due discussion, and the company proceed to the 
serious business of the evening. In the chair is big Ben—‘ Canary 
Ben,” as his friends called him—‘“ with mountain belly and with 
rocky face,” a face which is described as ‘“‘ punched full of eyelet 
holes” ; round the table Herrick, and Suckling, and Carew, gay 
sparks from the Inns and the Temple, struggling poetasters and 
play-writers, jolly young Oxonians and Cantabs, Randolph of 
Trinity, Cartwright of Christ Church, Cleveland of Christ’s, all 
sorts and conditions of men who either had been or aspired to 
be adopted sons of the Laureate, and “ sealed of the tribe of Ben.” 
One youngster has brought some verses for the great master’s 
approval; another, amid the rattle of glasses and hammering of 
tables, is spouting his favourite recitation; a third finds him- 
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self suddenly interrupted in some maudlin and vinous speech by a 
choral burst from the whole company in honour of mine host King 
Simon, as he re-enters to fill the empty tankards :— 
If a man should be drunk to-night, 
And laid in his grave to-morrow, 
Will you or any other man say 
That he died of care and sorrow ? 
Then hang up all sorrow and care, 
Tis able to kill a cat, 
And he that will drink all night 
Is never afraid of that. 
For drinking will make a man quaff, 
And quaffing will make a man sing, 
And singing will make a man laugh, 
And laughing long life doth bring, 
Says old Simon the King. 
(Quoted in the Percy Society Tracts.) 


Well might Shakespeare make Iago say of your Englishman 
that ‘ he drinks you with facility your Dane dead drunk, he sweats 
not to overthrow your Almain” ! 

Does the reader begin to cry out that our company is too 
bacchanalian for him? Let us bid adieu, then, to ‘‘ merry Eng- 
land,” and imagine ourselves living on the eve of the Restoration. 
What a contrast as we look on this picture and on that! The 
whole fabric of Church and State shattered by the convulsions of 
the civil wars. The Saints, unrivalled in their capacity for de- 
‘struction, retreating in despondency and despair from the scene of 
their creative anarchy. Plots and intrigues festering among all 
sections of the community. We are indeed a long way from the 
generous rivalries of the ‘“‘ Mermaid,” and the festive meetings at 
the “ Apollo.” The clubs of such a period present too sombre and 
revolutionary a hue for these sketches. Clubs in abundance we 
may read of in the annals of the times—rump clubs, sealed knot 
clubs, clubs for the assassination of Cromwell, clubs for the 
restoration of Charles, clubs for the hatching of all conceivable 
schemes of violence. For, amid the fierce animosities and secret 
machinations of these tempestuous years, to speak out in any 
mixed audience was to run immediate risk of being handed over 
by paid spies to the pillory, the tower, or the block. Meantime 
reflecting minds both in and out of Parliament—men like Thomas 
Hobbes, Milton, Neville, and James Harrington—were thinking 
out the fundamental principles of government, and devising model 
forms of polity. 

Harrington and his Republican friend, Henry Neville, became 
the founders of the celebrated Rota Club, which met “at one 
Miles’” in New Palace Yard, at the sign of the ‘‘ Turk’s Head,” on 
the river-side, and hard by the Parliament House. On September 
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8th, 1659, Parliament appointed a Committee, of which Neville 
was a member, to consider a new Constitution. Harrington was a 
student both of books and of men. He had worked hard at Oxford, 
and had travelled in France, Germany, and Italy. In his Com- 
monwealth of Oceana, published in 1656, and dedicated to Crom- 
well, and The Prerogative of Popular Government, which appeared 
in 1658, he had propounded his political ideal, or ‘new model.” 
In conjunction with his Republican friends, he had petitioned Par- 
liament to put an end to the state of chaos and anarchy which 
was ruining England. In or about the year 1658 the Rota De- 
bating Club was started. Its discussions were open to the public. 
Hither came the ubiquitous Pepys on January 17th 1659 and 
‘heard very good discourse.” The room, as Aubrey tells us, was 
“‘ecrammed every evening.” The members advocated two main 
principles, viz. election by ballot and rotation of office, very much 
as in club-committees of the present day. 

“‘Besides Harrington and Henry Nevill (writes Anthony Wood, 
who no doubt got his information from his friend John Aubrey), 
‘‘who were the prime men of this Club, were Cyriack Skinner, 
scholar to John Milton,* which Skinner sometimes held the chair” ; 
Major John Wildman, John Aubrey, Maximilian Pettie, Francis 
Cradock, a merchant, Henry Croone, a physician, James Arderne, 
a divine, Dr. William Petty, and many others. The debates were 
not always uninterrupted. ‘One Stafford, a gentleman of North- 
amptonshire, did, with his gang, come among them one evening 
very mellow from the tavern, and did much affront the Junto, and 
tore their orders and minutes. The soldiers, who commonly were 
there as auditors and spectators, would have kicked them down-. 
stairs, but Harrington’s moderation and persuasion hindered 
them.” 

Of a less academic and abstract character was the King’s Head, 
or Green Ribbon Club, which enjoyed a wide notoriety towards the 
close of Charles II.’s reign. The real, if not the acknowledged head, 
and the animating spirit of this association was the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, the “‘ Achitophel ” of Dryden’s great political satire :— 


In friendship false, implacable in hate, 
Resolved to ruin or to rule the State. 


The depositions of Titus Oates against the Papists, in 1678, had 
raised the public apprehensions to fever heat, and these Green 
Ribbon gallants posed as the patriotic champions of Protestantism. 
After explaining that the Club, during what he calls the ‘“ Pope- 
burning tumults,” formed a medium between Lord Shaftesbury 


* Milton, who in all probability attended the debates, at this time lived in a “‘ pretty 
garden-house” in Petty France, Westminster, opening into St. James’s Park. This 
house was afterwards No. 19, York Street, Westminster. 
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and the ‘‘ greater and lesser Vulgar,’ Roger North goes on to 
describe it thus :— 


The gentlemen of this worthy society held their evening sessions at the “ King’s 
Head Tavern,” over against the Inner Temple Gate. The house was double-balconied 
in front, for the Clubsters to issue forth, in fresco, with hats and no peruques, pipes in 
their mouths, merry faces and diluted throats, for vocal encouragement of the Canaglia 
below at bonfires. The Society were, to the faction in and about London, a sort of 
executive power, and, by correspondence, all over England. The resolves of the more 
retired councils and ministry of the faction were brought in here and orally insinuated 
to the company, and so, like water diffused, spread all over the town. . . . Every post 
conveyed the news and tales legitimated there, as also the malign constructions of all 
the good actions of the Government, especially to places where elections were depend- 
ing to shape men’s characters into fit qualifications to be chosen or rejected.... So 
that a puisne politician, not aware of the trick, would think the grossest fablings to be 
truth in perfection. 


The members wore armour that was “ pretended to be pistol- 
proof, in which any man dressed up was as safe as in a house,” 
and carried, moreover, ‘‘a certain pocket-weapon, which for its 
decision and efficacy had the honour to be called a Protestant 
Flail. It was for street and crowd work. . . . Until the Rye dis- 
covery their constitution stood firm, but immediately upon that it 
fell to pieces, like Dagon before the ark, and hath not in that posi- 
tion been heard of since.”* Dryden (if the lines are his, but more 
probably they are Nahum Tate’s) thus attacks these anti-Carlists 
in the second part of Absolom and Achitophel :— 


See where, involved in common smoke, they sit, 
Some for our mirth, some for our satire fit ; 
These gloomy, thoughtful, and on mischief bent, 
While those for mere good-fellowship frequent 
The appointed Club, can let sedition pass, 
Sense, nonsense, anything to fill the glass. 


With John Dryden, the “‘ glorious John ” of that scene, familiar 
to all lovers of Walter Scott, where Master Halcro, the rambling 
anecdotical little poet, gives Mordaunt Mertoun an account of his 
introduction to the Laureate on his literary throne at the Wits’ 
coffee-house in Russell Street, Covent Gardent—Dryden the party 
politician not less than the poet, we feel ourselves already breathing 
the air of the eighteenth century, the prosaic age of compromise, 
the age of Addison and the Spectator, of Swift, Arbuthnot, and 
Pope, of Johnson and Goldsmith, of Walpole and George Selwyn, the 
age of the feast of debate and reason, the golden age of Clubs. 

Dryden’s publisher was Jacob Tonson, and Jacob, shortly after 
the poet’s death in 1700, became Secretary of the brilliant Society 
to which the most distinguished wits and statesmen among the 
Whigs belonged, the Kit-cat Club. Horace Walpole, whose father 
Sir Robert was a member, calls them, in terms of somewhat ex- 

* North’s Examen, pp. 572-5. 


+ The Pirate, chap. xiv. See also the lively sketch in the Quarterly Review, vol. cxlvi 
p. 329. 
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travagant eulogy, ‘‘the patriots that saved Britain.” Without 
going quite so far, we may fairly claim for the Kit-cat the first place 
among the clubs of its day. By the irony of fate the name and 
memory of the Kit-cats has mainly been kept alive through their 

~ accidental association with what is well known as a “ Kit-cat 
canvas,” the three-quarters size on which Sir Godfrey Kneller 
painted the forty-two portraits which were presented, through the 
Duke of Somerset, to Jacob Tonson, and hung in the not very lofty 
gallery of his villa at Barn Elms. How the name arose must 
always remain an open question, and so also must the exact date 
of the Club’s foundation. Ned Ward places it as far back as 1688, 
and in 1710 Addison* seems to speak of it as having been then 
some time in existence, and as having had not a political but a 
convivial origin. 

Very probably it began, about the time of the Revolution, as a 
social gathering of wits professing Whig politics, and gradually, 
during the virulent party strifes of Anne’s reign, assumed by 
pressure of circumstances an almost wholly political complexion. In 
Faction Displayed, a Tory satire published early in the eighteenth 
century, Jacob Tonson is made to speak not merely as the 
secretary but as the father of the society :— 

I am the founder of your lov’d Kit-cat, 

A club that gave direction to the State: 

*T was there we first instructed all our youth 

To talk profane, and laugh at sacred truth: 

We taught them how to toast, and rhyme, and bite; 
To sleep away the day, and drink away the night. 

The great attractions at the Club suppers, held in a wretched 
little alley in Shire Lane, Temple Bar, a site now occupied by the 
New Law Courts, were the Kit-cat mutton-pies. The master 
pie-man was one “Christopher.” Whether his surname was 
Kat, or whether, as Ward tells us, he began as cook to mine host 
of the “‘ Cat and Fiddle,” in Gray’s Inn Lane, it is not for us to 
decide. A sandwich claims its lineage from an earl. Why, then, 
should a mutton-pie blush for a parent Kat? Arbuthnot, how- 
ever, who ought to be a good authority, casts his vote against both 
pies and pie-man and in favour of a more romantic origin :— 

Whence deathless Kit-Kat took its name 
Few critics can unriddle : 

Some say from pastry-cook it came, 
And some from Cat and Fiddle. 

From no trim beaus its name it boasts, 
Grey statesmen, or green wits ; 

But from this pell-mell pack of toastst 
Of old Cats and young Kits. 

* Spectator, No. 9. 


+ The toasting-glasses of the Club, each inscribed with lines to some “toast, or 
reigning beauty, enjoyed the greatest celebrity. 
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“Tt is hard to believe,” says the writer of an admirable article 
on “The Clubs of London” in the National Review for 1857, 
“‘as we pick our way along the narrow and filthy pathway of 
Shire Lane, that in this alley . . . Halifax has conversed and 
Somers unbent, Addison mellowed over his bottle, Congreve 
flashed his wit, Vanbrugh let loose his easy humour, Garth talked 
and rhymed.” The Dukes of Somerset, Richmond, Grafton, 
Devonshire, Marlborough, and Newcastle; the Earls of Dorset, 
Sunderland, Manchester, Wharton, and Kingston; Sir Robert 
Walpole, Granville, Maynwaring, Stepney, and Walsh, all belonged 
to the Kit-cats. 

Allusion has already been made to their custom of proposing 
“toasts.” It appears that on one occasion, when it came to Lord 
Kingston’s turn, he nominated his little girl, Lady Mary Montagu. 
The Kit-cats, however, were of too sceptical a nature to believe with- 
out seeing, and the nominated beauty had to be sent for in a chaise. 
On her arrival the child’s loveliness won all hearts. Her health 
was drunk standing. She was smothered with bon-bons and 
sweetmeats and kisses, and her name inscribed with a diamond on 
a glass that ever afterwards remained sacred to ber. A good 
story too is told of Sir Samuel Garth (physician to George I.) 
who dropped in one evening for a social glass, saying that he had 
but a few minutes, as his professional engagements would not per- 
mit of his staying. The wine proving even exceptionally inviting, 
the doctor forgot all about his original eagerness to attend his 
patients, until Steele banteringly reminded him of the anxiety he 
had so recently expressed to be off early. ‘“‘ Ah well,” exclaimed 
Garth, ‘it’s no great matter after all whether I see them to-night 
or to-morrow, for most of them have such wretched constitutions 
that there’s no curing them, and the rest such strong ones that 
there ’s no killing them.” 

Of far less eminence than the Kit-cat and more exclusively poli- 
tical was the Tory “‘ October’ Club, whose members met in the Bell 
Tavern, King Street, Westminster, and whose party virulence was 
so embarrassing to the Administration of 1710, under Stanley, 
St. John, and Harcourt. The Society, consisting of some 150 
Jacobite county-members—‘‘true blues” to whom Marlborough, dis- 
sent and the House of Hanover, were as red flags to a bull—took 
its name from the October ale in which these thirsty patriots were 
occasionally known to indulge. In February 1711 we find Swift 
writing to ‘‘ Stella” about this very Club. ‘ We are plagued here 
with an October Club, who drink October beer at home, and meet 
every evening at a tavern near the Parliament to consult affairs 
and drive things on to extremes against the Whigs; to call the 
whole Ministry to account, and get off five or six heads.” And 
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again, on March 4: ‘“‘I dined with Mr. Secretary St. John; and 
after dinner he had a note from Mr. Harley that he was much out 
of order ; pray God preserve his health, everything depends on it. 
. . - The nearer I look upon things the worse I like them. The 
Ministry is upon a very narrow bottom, and stands like an 
isthmus between the Whigs and the violent Tories.” In fact, 
so alarmed were the Ministers, that Swift, then at the very 
height of his fame, was commissioned to argue these October 
secessionists into a less impracticable frame of mind, lest they 
should ruin their own party. His Advice humbly offered to the 
Members of the October Club, written in 1711, is one of the most 
favourable specimens of his tact and dexterity, and won him the 
gratitude of his leaders by its success in appeasing the fiery 
squires, and re-uniting, for a while, the Tory ranks. 

The name of the famous Dean recalls a story of him at Button’s 
coffee-house in Covent Garden, which has often been told, but which 
is so characteristic that it will bear telling again. From his strange 
way of walking up and down, for half an hour or more, without 
speaking a word or deigning to notice anyone, he had come to be 
called ‘“‘the mad parson.” One evening Addison and the other 
frequenters of the house—for Button’s was Addison’s favourite 
resort, as Will’s had been Dryden’s—observed Swift staring in- 
tently at a new-comer, whose dress proclaimed him a countryman. 
Presently, without preface or introduction, he accosted him with 
the abrupt inquiry: ‘“‘ Pray, Sir, can you ever remember any good 
weather in the world?” Startled and astonished at such an un- 
usual mode of address, the gentleman replied: “Yes, Sir; I 
thank God I remember a great deal of good weather in my time.” 
“That,” growled Swift, ‘is more than I can say. I never re- 
member any weather that was not too hot, or too cold, or too wet, 
or too dry; but, however God Almighty contrives it, at the end of 
the year ‘tis all very well.” With which pious sentiment he 
turned away, and relapsed into a moody silence. The journal to 
Stella during the year 1711 shows him to us in a somewhat more 
sociable mood. ‘‘May 5.—I went in the evening to see Mr.. 
Harley ; and, upon my word, I was in perfect joy. Mr. Secretary 
(St. John) was just going out of the door; but I made him come 
back, and there was the old Saturday Club, Lord Keeper (Har- 
court), Lord Rivers, Mr. Secretary, Mr. Harley, and I; the first 
time since his stabbing. We were all in mighty good humour.” 
And on January 9, 1712-13, we find this entry: ‘‘ To-morrow is 
his day” (Lord Treasurer’s), “when all the Ministers dine with 
him. He calls it whipping-day. It is always on Saturday, and 
we do, indeed, usually rally him about his faults on that day. I 
was of the original club, when only poor Ld. Rivers, Lord Keeper, 
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and Ld. Bolingbroke came; but now Ormond, Anglesey, Dart- 
mouth, and other rabble intrude, and I scold at it. The company 
being too many, I don’t love it. Night, M.D.” 

The Brothers, another of Swift's clubs, was founded about this 
same time (1711), and soon came to include the Dukes of Ormond 
and Beaufort; Lords Orrery, Rivers, Dartmouth, Dufferin, 
Masham, Bathurst, and Lansdowne; Sir R. Raymond, Jack Hill, 
Disney, Sir W. Wyndham, St. John, Prior, Friend, Arbuthnot, 
Harley, and Harcourt.* It was to be a benevolent organization, 
“‘to advance conversation and friendship, and to reward deserving 
persons,” whether their desert might be of a literary or political 
complexion. ‘I entertained our society,” he writes to Stella, “at 
the ‘Thatched House Tavern.’” ‘“ The Duke of Ormond’s treat 
last week cost £20, though it was only four dishes, and four with- 
out a dessert, and I bespoke it in order to be cheap. Lord Trea- 
surer is in a rage with us for being so extravagant; and the wine 
is not reckoned neither.” ‘‘ December 18, 1712.—It cost me nine- 
teen shillings to-day for my club dinner. I don’t like it.” Next 
year he writes: ‘Our Society does not meet now as usual, for 
which I am blamed ; but till Lord Treasurer will agree to give us 
money and employments to bestow, I am averse to it. He gives 
us nothing but promises. . . . We now resolve to meet but once 
a fortnight, and have a committee every other week of six or seven 
to consult about doing some good. I proposed to Lord Treasurer, 
by three principal members, to give a hundred guineas to a certain 
person, and they are to urge it as well as they can.” 

Not the least famous among Swift’s clubs was the Scriblerus, a 
literary brotherhood, of which Oxford and Bolingbroke, Arbuthnot, 
Parnell, Pope, and Gay were members. The idea of the asso- 
ciation, an idea which originated with Pope, was to compose a 
satire on the pedantic abuse of human learning; but the death of 
Queen Anne, and the consequent collapse of the political party with 
which Swift had identified himself, broke up the intended partner- 
ship. But though the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus were not 
destined to be completed, still the world owes a debt of gratitude to. 
him for the inspiring influence which he has exerted on his friends, 
an influence which has enriched our literature with the travels of 
the immortal Gulliver, with the Dunciad of Pope, and, perhaps it 
may be added, with the history of Tristram Shandy and Uncle 
Toby. 

It would be tempting, did space permit, to renew acquaintance 
with the illustrious members of the Spectator’s own delightful club, 
to learn modesty and generosity and uprightness from good old Sir 
Roger, to study fashion and West-end manners in Will Honeycomb, 

* English Men-of-Letters— Swift, p.¥105. 
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to hear Captain Sentry discourse on foreign affairs, or stand up 
for the army, Sir Andrew Freeport return thanks for the mer- 
chants of London, and the Templar for letters. Most joyfully 
would we join the shrimp-feast of the “‘ Short Club,” on their anni- 
versary of December 10th, if haply we might catch a glimpse of 
the pigmies, all under five feet, and of their little President, who 
on windy days had to poise himself, with lead in one pocket and 
with his writings in the other, and whose bodily presence was so 
entirely eclipsed by the dish in front of the presidential chair that 
a member conceived of him one day as absent and had to be 
reproved for contumelious talk. Or, if we should be at issue with 
such as deem small things best, we could accompany the Spectator 
in a visit to the ‘‘ Tall Club,” whose aim and object in life was by 
-discreet and judicious alliances to lengthen out the human frame, 
and restore it to its old prosperity, and to the measure of the 
stature of the sons of Anak. If not quite heart-whole we might 
turn for sympathy to the “‘ Sighing Club,” or to that ‘“‘ Amorous 
‘Club” of Oxford, where a man was deemed no company who sighed 
less than five times in each quarter of an hour, and was subject to 
exclusion if he was so much himself as to give any direct answer 
to a question. Or, if pining for rest what more restful than a seat 
at the “‘ Everlastings,” who could speak of the Kit-cat and October 
‘Clubs as a couple of upstarts, and whose members sat uninter- 
ruptedly, one detachment succeeding another in fixed and regular 
rotation from the middle of the seventeenth century till the great 
fire made their places too hot to hold them, when they adjourned ; 
the steward, however, declining to obey their repeated injunctions to 
withdraw until he had emptied all the bottles on the table. Sub- 
sequently they re-assembled, a.p. 1700, on their jubilee anniver- 
sary, and passed a unanimous resolution to sit out another century. 
Less enduring but more exciting was the right Club of the ‘‘ She- 
Romps,” whose orgies are so delightfully pictured in the Spectator, 
but for whom we cannot find room in this brief sketch. Regret- 
fully do we make these brave ladies our best bow, and entreat 
their pardon for so unworthy a treatment of such an inspiring 
theme. Would, too, that we might peep at the Fat Men’s gather- 
ing and watch the candidates submitting to the test of the narrow 
door, or that we might enjoy a social glass with the Bucks, or the 
Uglies, with the Mummers, the Humbugs, or the Knights of the 
Golden Fleece. But there remains one club of this period, if club 
it can be called, which figures too prominently in the literature 
of the day to allow us to pass it by—the club of the Mohocks. 
Under this particular name they belong to the latter portion of 
Queen Anne’s reign ; but the type which they represent—the rowdy, 
roystering, rampageous, barbarian type—is permanent in the 
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Tom-Jerryism of human nature. Has not Rome had its Luper- 
calia, and France its “ Ribaux” and its ‘‘ Joncheurs,” its ‘‘ Rougets” 
and “‘Grisons”? ‘“ Pooh!” says Sir Tope in Shadwell’s play of The 
Scourers, speaking of the merry days of the Restoration, ‘‘ Pooh, this 
is nothing. Why, I knew the Hectors, and before them the Mans, 
and the Titire Tus; these were brave fellows, indeed; in these 
days a man could not go from the Rose Tavern (in Covent 
Garden) to the Piazza once, but he must venture his life twice.” 
Gay has a burlesque, The Mohocks, which is plainly intended to 
throw ridicule on the terror that these ruffians spread, and to 
treat it as a silly scare. In the same spirit is his ‘“‘ Argument, 
proving that the present Mohocks and Hawkabites are the Gog and 
Magog mentioned in the Revelations.” 


From Mohocks and from Hawkabites 
Good Lord deliver me, 

Who wander through the streets at night 
Committing cruelty. 

They slash our sons with bloody knives, 
And on our daughters fall, 

And if they ravish not our wives, 
We have great luck withal. 


But in his Trivia he introduces them as anything but creations 
of the fancy, and indeed so outrageous had their devilry become, 
that on March 17, 1712, a royal proclamation was issued offering 
a reward of £100 to any who might bring one of them to justice— 
a measure which appears to have resulted in the appearance of 
several of the gang in the Old Bailey. Early in the same year we 
find Swift writing to Stella: ‘‘ Here is the devil and all to do with 
these Mohocks. ... . My man tells me that one of the lodgers 
heard in a coffee-house, publicly, that one design of the Mohocks 
was upon me, if they could catch me, and tho’ I believe nothing 
of it, I forbear walking late, and they have put me to the charge 
of some shillings already.” And again, within a very short time of 
the proclamation: ‘‘ They go on still, and cut people’s faces every 
night. But they shan’t cut mine; I like it better as itis.” Of 
the same date is the paper in the Spectator, No. 335, giving an 
account of how the great and good Sir Roger went in his newly 
mended coach to see Ambrose Phillips’ new tragedy of The Dis- 
tressed Mother; how Captain Sentry, girt with his terrible Steen- 
kirk sword, acted as military escort, and “‘ bid him fear nothing ” ; 
how with the trusty butler at the head of his footmen, armed 
with good oaken plants, a sufficient force was assembled to secure 
our sightseers from the onslaught of the foe. It could have been 
no joke to be caught by these half-drunken scoundrels. 


An outrageous ambition of doing all possible hurt to their fellow-creatures is the 
great cement of their assembly, and the only qualification required in the members. 
The particular talents by which these misanthropes are distinguished from one another 
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consists in the various kinds of barbarities which they execute upon their prisoners. 
Some are celebrated for a happy dexterity in tipping the lion upon them; whichis 
performed by squeezing the nose flat to the face and boring out the eyes with their 
fingers. Others are called the dancing-masters, and teach their scholars to cut capers 
by running swords through their legs. A new sort are the tumblers, whose office it is 
to set women upon their heads, and commit certain indecencies, or rather barbarities, 
on the limbs which they expose. The sweaters, as soon as they have enclosed the 
person upon whom they design the favour of a sweat, whip out their swords, and, 
holding them parallel to the horizon, describe a sort of magic circle round about him 
with their points. As soon as this piece of conjuration is performed, and the patient, 
without doubt, already beginning to wax warm, to forward the operation that member 
of the circle towards whom he is so rude as to turn his back first runs his sword 
directly into that part of the patient whereon schoolboys are punished; and as it is 
very natural to imagine this will soon make him tack about to some other point, every 
gentleman does himself the same justice as often as he receives the affront. This 
relation I had from a friend who has lately been under this discipline. He tells me he 
had the honour to dance before the Emperor (of the Mohocks) himself, not without the 
applause and acclamations both of His Imperial Majesty and the whole ring.* 


To the same effect sings Gay, in his poem of the Trivia, from 
which we have already quoted :— 


Now is the time that rakes their revels keep, 
Kindlers of riot, enemies of sleep. 

Who has not heard the Scourer’s midnight fame ? 
Who has not trembled at the Mohock’s name? 
Was there a watchman took his hourly rounds 
Safe from their blows or new-invented wounds ? 

I pass their desperate deeds and mischiefs, done 
Where from Snow Hill black steepy torrents run. 
How matrons, hooped within the hogshead’s womb, 
Were tumbled furious thence ; the rolling tomb 
O’er the stones thunders, bounds from side to side, 
So Regulus, to save his country, died. 

Let thus much, then, as Herodotus would say, suffice us concern- 
ing the Mohocks and their disgraceful vagaries. It is time to bring 
these slight sketches of some of the earliest of old London ¢lubs to 
an end with a glance at one of the most venerable members of their 
illustrious family, the Sublime Society of Beef-steaks, “the jolly 
old steakers of England.” 

Beef-steak clubs there had been before their ‘‘ Sublimities,” and 
beef-steak clubs there have been since ; but woe be to that profane 
person who confounds the incomparable, the incommensurable, the 
unique, with the humbler satellites that circle round the central 
light of the autochthons of Covent Garden. The ghosts of Rich 
and Lambert shall haunt him in his dreams. He shall be charged 
by the spirits of the Society’s deceased ‘“ Recorders,” excommuni- 
cated by her ‘‘ Bishops,” arrayed in her white sheet of penitence, 
and cut off from all beef and all liberty in secula seculorum. What 
other Steakers can show a record of nearly a hundred and forty 
years of glorious life? Where are the Steakers of Dublin, who 


* Steele, Spectator, Nos. 324, 332. 
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could boast Sheridan as their progenitor, and lovely Peg Woftington 
as their president? Where are the illustrious rivals of the Kit- 
cats, Addison’s Steakers, the children of good Sir Roger’s “old 
comical one,” the Knights of the great Irish Comedians Round- 
Table, the names for 
future times enrolled 

In Estcourt’s book, whose gridiron’s framed with gold, 
the brethren and companions of Pope and Steele, of Parnell 
and Marlborough ? The torch of their fame is but as a farthing 
rush-light to the brilliancy of the Steakers who disdained to stoop 
to be included even by name among the vulgar herd of mortal 
clubs, but remained for ever the Sublime Society. Their origin, 
as in the case of some even of the greatest among the sons of men, 
is a source of dispute and uncertainty. Guided by the best tradi- 
tion, and having at any rate a staunch supporter in no less a 
person than the Society’s Laureate, Charles Morris, we hereby 
declare them to have been the offspring of the first English 
harlequin, of matchless Lun, otherwise known as Henry Rich, 
pantomimist and machinist of Covent Garden Theatre :— 


First, Rich, who this feast of the gridiron planned, 

And formed with a touch of his harlequin wand, 

Out of mighty rude matter, this brotherly band, 
The jolly old Steakers of England. 

Rich had achieved great success at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where the unprecedented popularity of the Beggars’ Opera 
had occasioned the saying that it “‘ had made Gay rich and Rich 
gay.” In 1732 he migrated to Covent Garden, where he opened 
the new theatre. In his private room, while busying himself with 
the construction of all manner of pantomimic tricks and trans- 
formations, he used to receive visits from many of the prominent 
writers and actors and wits and fashionables of the day, who came 
to enjoy a 2 o’clock steak, and a chat with him and George 
Lambert the scene-painter. Among them was Mordaunt, Earl of 
Peterborough, the dashing soldier and meteoric genius, Swift’s 
**Mordanto,” who: 

Shone in all climates like a star, 

In senates bold, and fierce in war; 

A land commandant, and a tar, 
@ man moreover in whose nature the presence of a strong 
harlequin element may have served as a link of sympathetic 
affinity between himself and the prince of pantomime. 

One Saturday, so runs the tale, during his visit, Rich’s dinner- 
hour came round, and he began to lay his cloth and to set his 
steak on the gridiron. So seductive was its fragrance that his 
lordship craved permission to discuss it with the actor over a good 
bottle of port, and out of this simple hospitality sprang up the 
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Saturday dinners of ‘‘The Sublime Society,” which were to last 
for nearly a century and a half. Among the members we find : 

First George, Prince of Wales, and next York’s royal Duke, 

For the wit of the board, other pleasures forsook, 

And of porter and punch they both freely partook, 

With the jolly old Steakers of England ; 

the Duke of Sussex, Hogarth, John Wilkes, Theophilus Cibber, 
Paul Whitehead, the Duke of Norfolk, Aaron Hill, Garrick, Sam 
Johnson, Bubb Doddington, Lord Brougham, Hoadley, Hudson 
the portrait painter, Crossdill, the Piatti of his day, the two 
Colmans, Sheridan and his brother-in-law William Lindlay, Charles 
Morris, the Society’s sacred bard, and a troop of other celebrities. 
After the destruction of Covent Garden Theatre, the members met 
in the old Lyceum. Once again burnt out they found a tempo- 
rary home at the Bedford Coffee House, until the completion of 
the new Lyceum, where they remained until their dissolution in 
1867. At 5 o’clock on each Saturday, from November to June, 
they were to be seen assembled in uniform, blue coats and buff 
waistcoats with brass buttons, bearing the design of a gridiron and 
the motto: ‘‘ Beef and Liberty.” At the head of the table sat 
the President of the day, whose duty it was to give the regular 
toasts, and, voice or no voice, to sing asong. Opposite to him was 
the Vice-President, supported by the “‘ Bishop,” who sang the grace 
and anthem; the “ Recorder,” on whose shoulders rested the 
grave task of maintaining order and admonishing all evil-doers, 
and of solemnly charging each new member before the oath of fealty 
was administered to him by the Bishop; while last, not least, 
came “Boots,” the man-of-all-work of the brotherhood, like a 
junior fellow All Souls, with whom rested the care of the salad 
and the decanting of the wine. At the end of the banquet-hall 
was a vast grating shaped like a gridiron, through which could be 
heard the hissing of the steaks, and over which ran the line :-— 


If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well it were done quickly. 


Rich’s own original gridiron, rescued from the flames that had 
destroyed the Society’s archives and their cellar, smiled upon its 
disciples from the ceiling; while the steaks—oh! such unspeak- 
able steaks !—were being washed down with the best of port and 
punch, and inwardly digested by the aid of chaff and fun, and, at 
a more advanced hour, to an accompaniment of songs and tobacco. 
Little wonder that Garrick, who was an enthusiastic ‘‘ Steaker,” 
should on one occasion, when he was long past due on the stage of 
Drury Lane, and had been again and again summoned by his fellow 
patentee Dr. Ford, should have lingered lovingly on, wiping his 
plate clean with a chalot, in preparation for yet one more juicy 
steak. ‘‘ Ido hope, David,” said the aggrieved Doctor, when at last 
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“* Ranger ” put in an appearance, “I do hope, David, you will think 
a little more, in future, of the stake we have in this house.” ‘I 
hope so, indeed, Doctor,’”’ was the actor’s answer; “ but, you see, 
I was thinking, just then, what a steak I had in the other house.” 
But our space and the reader’s patience are exhausted{; and with 
one specimen of the after-dinner ditties we will take leave to 
make our bow. 


“Tue Pgace ConcReEss oF 1849.” 


Mr. Pops was a quiet man— 
Heigho! fiddle-de-dee !— 
He heard with joy of the novel plan 
For a general peace, and off he ran 
To put down his name did he. 


He went to a meeting and there they passed— 
Heigho ! fiddle-de-dee !— 

A resolution that wars should cease, 

And all the world be for ever at peace, 
And brotherly harmony. 


And now they’re full of lamentations— 
Heigho! fiddle-de-dee !— 
That we don’t more tender mercy show 
To the innocent pirates of Borneo, 
And the Dyack family. 


Instead of attending with fire and sword— 
Heigho! fiddle-de-dee— 
We should salt their tails, and invite them all 
To a six hours’ lecture at Exeter Hall, 
On the sin of piracy. 


But what’s to become of the hands turned loose,— 
Heigho ! tiddle-de-dee !— 

The soldiers and sailors, with lawyers to back ’em, 

Will get up a war of their own just to whack ‘em, 
From sheer necessity. 


In short, they will find, unless I’m mistaken,— 
Heigho ! fiddle-de-dee !— 
That to make all the world embrace one another, 
And every foeman become a brother, 
Will end in nothing but fiddle-de-dee, 
In fiddle-de-fiddle-de-dee ? 


VOL. VIII. 


Lo 
to 


LES ECREHOUS. 


Ir is quite within the bounds of possibility that the greater number 
of those who read the name at the head of this paper now see it 
for the first time. And of those who are aware, in a vague way, 
that Les Ecréhous are islands, or, rather, a little group of rocky 
islets, situated between Jersey and France, and the field of a dis- 
pute which rages perpetually between the fishermen of the two 
countries, there are not likely to be more than one or two who 
have any definite opinion as to the rights of the dispute, or con- 
sider it to be a matter of the slightest importance. | 

The Channel Islands themselves, ii may be said, do not at pre- 
sent occupy a very large space in the Englishman’s field of view. 
People whose imagination is ever on the stretch to realise the vast 
extent of their possessions and interests in the most distant parts 
of the world, not unnaturally overlook the importance of what is 
not quite near enough to be obvious, and not far enough away to 
be within focus of their telescopic gaze. So that, although every- 
body knows that the Channel Islands are quite in the south of the 
English Channel, and, moreover, that they are nearer to France 
than to England, yet it is far from generally recognized how ex- 
ceedingly close to France they are, nor do the practical bearings 
of this fact come into common consideration. 

Let us suppose a straight line, in length something more 
than 160 miles, to be drawn from Cape de la Hague to Ile 
d’Ouessant, forming the third side of a triangle, and enclosing a 
vast bay, the eastern side of which is the west coast of Normandy 
(la basse Normandie), and the southern is the north coast of 
Brittany. Within this triangular space, and distant as far to the 
south-east of our imaginary straight line as it is from the nearest 
point of France, which is distant from it no more than thirteen 
miles in a north-easterly direction, lies Jersey. Of Great Britain, 
therefore, Jersey is the farthest outpost towards French territory, 
some ten times, moreover, nearer to a foreign coast than to her 
own mainland. In the event of a war with France, there can be 
no doubt but that Jersey and Guernsey would be among the very 
first places attacked, probably would be the very first places, from 
the importance of their commanding position in the English 
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‘Channel. The learned William Plees, in his account of the island 
of Jersey, says :— 

The island might, indeed, demand respect as part of a peculiar and venerable heir- 
loom of the English Crown, but even this unique and honourable claim to regard is 
strengthened by the advantage acquired by Great Britain from its situation. It is a 
rampart, an advanced post, a frontier: and in these several relations it has withstood — 
fierce assaults and humbled the pride of many a celebrated warrior. Placed within 
the very jaws of a mighty, an inveterate, and sometimes an insidious foe, it has con- 
stantly kept on the alert, has nobly resisted the force, and indignantly spurned the 
seductive promises of a powerful neighbour, to whom possession of the islands in this 
quarter would prove an inestimable acquisition. 


And we shall presently quote some remarks from the French side 
of the question, showing how fully they are aware of the impor- 
tance of the island to us, and the envy with which they regard it. 
But, though both Jersey and France are quite awake in the matter, 
the one eager on any pretence to snatch any the slightest advan- 
tage, the other always on the watch and justly suspicious of any 
movement which savours of aggression, the existence of these 
feelings is but little considered in England. Nevertheless, it is in 
the light of this position of Jersey and of these feelings that the 
dispute about Les Ecréhous, which in England we have not heard 
of, or, hearing of, dismiss with a shrug as too trifling for notice, 
may be seen to be actually of no little consequence, and also to 
have implications reaching beyond the mere question of fishery 
rights, although even this is a serious one to the people of Jersey. 
We propose to give a brief account of Les Ecréhous, of the fishing 
dispute and the rights of the case, and, in conclusion, to suggest 
some reasons why the solicitude of Jersey in the matter should 
not be entirely ignored. 

The bold high cliff of bright-coloured granite at the extreme 
north-eastern corner of the island will afford us an excellent 
point of view and starting-place. From here we are distant only 
about thirteen miles from the small towns of Port Bail and Car- 
teret, in France. Although, indeed, for the best view of the 
opposite shore we must go down along the coast to where, over- 
looking the little port of Gouray, is the castle of Mont Orgueil— 


D’iou qu’on peut vaie sus les cétes de France 
Des maisons, des moulins, et l’cliochi de Coutance— 


as a poet of Jersey has it. 

From our position at the north-eastern headland we shall see, 
if it be low tide, apparently midway between the two coasts, and 
running parallel to Jersey, an expanse of brown sea-weed-covered 
rock and broken masses of granite, a small group of picturesque 
islets. These are Les Ecréhous. Around them, and extending 
towards the north-north-west for a considerable distance, there are 
breakers and troubled waters that tell of a hidden reef. At high 
tide the scene is different, and the greater part of the reef is hidden 
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from view; but still, rising out above the highest sea-level, we can- 
see grouped together the principal islets, Les Ecréhous proper, the- 
inhabitable portion of the reef, and god-parents, as it were, of the 
whole plateau. The largest islet of the group is the “‘ Maitre-Ile,” 
and upon it are to be found the ruins, or, rather, the old founda- 
tions, of an ancient Priory, which, as we shall presently see, forms 
a most important link in the chain of evidence upon which rests. 
the claim of Jersey to the possession of the group. But, although 
this is the largest islet, yet, because of the steepness of its sides. 
and the violent rush of the tide, it is not so important, nor of so 
much use, as another, the “‘ Marmoutiére.” On the ‘‘ Marmoutiére”’ 
are some small cottages, the property of Jersey fishermen, where. 
they stay occasionally for two or three days at a time, but which 
are chiefly used as receptacles for their spare fishing gear. Only 
one of the cottages is inhabited all the year round. 

The one solitary inhabitant of the group is a Jerseyman, by 
name Pinet, himself the oldest and the youngest, “‘ Le Roi des. 
Ecréhous,” as they call him, although at present, like his brother 
of Yvetdot, he is ‘‘ peu connu dans Vhistoire.” Sovereign and sub- 
jects, ruler and ruled, all in one, he has chosen “ La Marmou-. 
tiére ” for the royal residence because of its greater accessibility in 
bad weather, when, indeed, it is not possible to land upon the 
larger rock. Even as it is, when the sea runs high, driven by 
gales, the water finds its level in his cellar and his kitchen, and 
sometimes—for the improvident despot has built upon the beach 
—ousts him altogether from the homestead, to perch upon the roof 
like some melancholy species of wingless fowl until the tide has 
turned. For many years a faithful consort bore the monarch 
company, sharing his kingdom and the cares of state, and also. 
(which, perhaps, was more important) lending her -help in the 
fishing and gardening operations necessary to the support of the 
population. Of late, however, growing infirmities have compelled 
her to find a more comfortable, if a less august, home in the Jersey 
hospital, and the old man is left to play the double réle of Hermit 
and King in solitary grandeur. He visits Jersey at intervals, 
which become rarer with every year. It-is recorded that, upon one 
occasion (inspired, doubtless, by an access of that glowing 
virtue which, having weighed pros and cons, comes to the con- 
clusion that the advantages of honesty are likely, upon the whole, 
to be greater than those of the opposite course), in his punt he 
towed to the mainland, with incredible labour, a cask of Spanish 
wine which had drifted upon the islet from some wreck. Unfor- 
tunately, he was not rewarded for his toil, and since that time, 
whether any have reached his domain or no, it is certain that no- 
more casks have been brought to the land. 
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This group of islets, Les Ecréhous, are, as we said, the centre of 
-a dispute now of long standing, and still unsettled, between the 
hardy Breton and Franco-Norman fishers and the Jerseymen, as 
to the rights of fishing in and around them and other islets. 
For although the dispute is ostensibly concerned only with Les 
Keréhous, it is in reality a test question as to the supposed 
neutrality of a vastly greater expanse. The Ecréhou reef, pro- 
perly so-called, covers only some seven or eight square miles ; but 
at no great distance are ‘‘Les Dirouilles” and ‘‘Les Patre-notres,” 
similar islets, with an area of about twenty square miles. Alto- 
gether, when we say that the area over which there is dispute as 
to the right of fishing on or over groups of rocks and shoals, 
‘outside the three-mile limit of Jersey, of which we are to speak 
presently, amounts to the very large total of 100 square miles, it 
will be seen that the question is a very substantial one. 

Now, the Fishery Convention of 1839, the signatories of which 
were England and France, allots to each nation the command 
and sole right of fishing within three miles of its own shores, 
‘measured from low-water mark. And in the Convention of 1867, 
the term “British Islands,” as employed in the Convention, 
is expressed to include the islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Alder- 
ney, Sark, Man, and their dependencies. So that when the Con- 
vention lays down the limit of three miles “along the whole 
extent of the coast of the British Islands,” it was supposed in 
-Jersey that there was in those terms a settlement of the dispute. 
For the contention had always been, not as to the possession and 
ownership of the rocks and islets, but as to the rights of fishing on 
and around them. There was not at that time any doubt suggested 
-as to the fact that Les Ecréhous belonged, at all events so far as 
mere ownership went, to Jersey. Unfortunately, the hopes that 
the settlement was final have proved illusory. 

The group is barely six miles from Jersey, and something over 
‘seven and less than seven and a half miles from France. Conse- 
quently, if they belong to Jersey, between the three-mile limits of 
France and Les Ecréhous, there is a narrow strip of neutral water; 
while the limits of Jersey and the islets intersect. Under the Govern- 
ment of M. Ferry, the French claims were renewed in another, and 
this time, more comprehensive form. It was pretended not merely 
that there was a right of fishing over and around the islets, but 
that the islets themselves did not belong to Jersey (and so to 
England), but were neutral ground belonging to neither England 
nor France. The people of Jersey regarded, and still regard, this 
claim to neutrality as merely a step towards a further claim to 
ownership on the part of France, nor has the language of the 
French press much tended to allay these suspicions. At that time, 
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also, the danger of a collision between the fishermen of the two- 
countries was much increased by the conduct of the commander of 
the French gun-boat stationed in the waters. 

So serious did the situation become, that in 1883 a deputation 
from the Island “‘ States” waited upon the English Government 
with the object of obtaining a settlement of the question, which 
was harassing and impairing the fishing industry of Jersey. They 
brought with them evidence of the title of Jersey to the rocks and 
islets of Les Ecréhous, of such a clear and conclusive character, 
that the Government was convinced of the soundness of the claim. 
Accordingly, the strongest representations were addressed to the- 
French Government, that of M. Ferry, and, in consequence, the: 
Franco-Norman and Breton fishermen were forbidden to ply their 
industry around Les Ecréhous. This again seemed like a final settle-- 
ment; and, indeed, there was a short interval in the wrangle ; but 
these hopes, no less than those which followed the Conventions of 
1839 and 1867, have also proved to be illusory. 

At the fall of the Ferry Cabinet, every effort was made by the. 
eagerness of hostile partizanship to discredit the late Administra- 
tion. Among other very numerous accusations was that of having 
betrayed the interests of France in this matter of Les Ecréhous.. 
M. Ferry was denounced as having “surrendered” the “ rights” 
of the French fishermen. An interesting but entirely fictitious. 
account of the “seizure” of the group by Great Britain was 
published in the Temps in January this year, and copied by the 
Times. ‘The inhabitants of this district (i.e. Cotentin) still resent 
the way in which England took possession of the Ecréhou isles. In. 
1852 a man from Dover erected a small house on the chief isle and 
sold liquors, and sent for two or three countrymen, who were soon 
followed by a vessel which took formal possession.”” So said Le 
Temps ; nor was Le Figaro behindhand. ‘ The fishermen of Car-. 
teret and Port-Bail are asking if the Government (i.e. of M. Ferry) 
has sold or ceded the right of fishing, and hence every other right 
over Les Ecréhous, to la perfide Albion.” And, again, raising this 
modern plea of non-ownership on the part of Jersey, “from all 
time these islets have been neutral, and their waters were neutral 
waters.” In view of such travesties of history, and of such 
pretensions, which are naturally eagerly supported by the French 
maritime population, it may be as well to give an outline sketch of 
the completely cogent chain of evidence by which the Island 
“ States ” established, in 1883, their title to the group of Ecréhou. 

The proof of title begins in the year 1200. In that year King 
John, who had himself been a governor of the islands when Earl 
of Mortain, in the time of Henry Il., and always afterward re- 
garded them with peculiar interest, gave them, with other lands, 
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by a royal deed of grant, to the Seigneur Pierre de Préaux.* 
Three years later the Seigneur Pierre de Préaux granted, by sub- 
infeudation, and in virtue of the grant of King John, “les ilots 
ecréhos,” to the Abbaye de Val Richer, under the condition that a 
church should be built upon the islets, “in honorem Dei et beatae 
Mariae.” Now at this time, although the Channel Islands were a 
part of Normandy, and owned allegiance only to their own Dukes, 
Normandy itself, with Main, Anjou, and Touraine, were all united 
in possession under the King of England. As is familiar matter 
of history, Philip Augustus, the King of France, in default of 
John’s appearance to answer for the disappearance and supposed 
murder of Arthur of Brittany, attacked and conquered Normandy, 
which was thus practically lost to the English Crown. It must be 
noted, however, that since it was a conquest on the part of France, 
and not a cession on the part of England, oniy such portions of 
Normandy as were actually taken from us passed, at this time, 
from one allegiance to the other. The Channel Islands remained 
faithful to John, and were thus thenceforward separated from 
Normandy. 

Some hundred years later, in the reign of Edward II., there was 
a general inquisition throughout England to determine what lands 
were Crown lands, and held by grant direct from the Crown, and 
the validity of titles to rights and property and privileges generally. 
After this the judges upon their circuits held pleadings in Quo 
Warranto, as it was called, in which titles were examined, and 
confirmed or disallowed. In 1809, the English ‘“ Justices Itine- 
rant” in Jersey, John de Fresingfeld, William Russel, and John 
de Ditton, summon the Prior of the Ecréhos before them, to 
account for the possession of a mill and its appurtenances, in the 
parish of St. Saviour, in the island of Jersey, and also of the 
advowson of the Priory of the Ecréhos, and to make answer upon 
what warrant the sum of 20 sols was annually paid to the said 
Prior by the Receiver-General of Jersey. ‘And the Prior comes 
and says” that the Priory holds its possessions in Jersey by the 
service of keeping a beacon, focum ardentem, always burning 
at night on the Ecréhos islets, to warn the passing sailor of the 
dangers of the rock-bound shore. Here, then, we have evidence of 
the uninterrupted possession of the islets by Jersey, which itself, 
of course, belonged, as heretofore, to the English Crown. 

* This “ Chart de donation” is among those preserved in the Tower of London. At 
this time John was still recognized by the French King as Duke of Normandy. It 
begins—** Johannes, Dei Gratia Rex Angliae, Dominus Hiberniae, Dux Normaniae, 
Acquitanniae, et Comes Andegaviae. Sciatis nos concessisse dilecto et fideli nostro 
Petro de Pratellis insulas de Gerse, et de Gernese, et de Aurene,” &c.—Rotuli Charta- 


rum in Turri Londinensi Asservati, published by the Commissioners of Public Records, 
vol. i. part i , 1837, p. 37. 
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In subsequent documents in which the Channel Islands are men- 
tioned as belonging to the Kings of England, the phrase nearly 
always includes either ‘‘and the other islands,” or ‘‘and other their 
dependencies.” The treaty of Bretigny may be especially noticed, 
because in this agreement the Kings of England formally renounced 
their claim upon the dukedom of Normandy, but with certain excep- 
tions. Among these exceptions, all the islands near the west coast 
of France were specially included by the sixth clause of the treaty.* 
And coming down to the time of James I., we find him, in his Com- 
mission directed to Sir Robert Gardiner and Dr. James Hussey, 
speaking of “‘ our loving subjects, the inhabitants of our isles of 
Jersey and Guernsey, and other their dependencies, a portion re- 
maining as yet unto Us in possession of our ancient Dukedom of 
Normandy.”+ It would be easy to multiply quotations, showing 
conclusively that the whole group of islands, of which Jersey is 
the chief, have belonged directly to England ever since the con- 
quest of Normandy by Philip Augustus of France. Nor—which is 
to our immediate purpose—is there any ground for supposing that 
any island or islet was detached at any time, by public act of this 
country, from the whole group. The Chaussey islets, some thirty 
miles south of Jersey, indeed, now belong to France, and are 
fortified, but how they ever fell into possession remains a mys- 
tery. Probably they were ‘‘ grabbed” by some such process as is 
now being tried in connection with Les Ecréhous, and although 
they are of much greater extent, and financially more valuable, 
yet the remoteness of their position, their inaccessibility, and 
general unimportance to Jersey and England, in their case would 
account for the fact that the operation was successful. Although, 
perhaps, without the strict limits of our subject, we have thought 
it well to lay some stress—which could have been very greatly 
increased—upon the question as to the possession of the islands 
by this country ever since the Norman Conquest, because there 
appears to be, unfortunately, a rather widespread impression that 
the islands continued to be held by the rulers of England, after 
the loss of Normandy, “rather by accident than design.”{ But 
nothing can be farther from the truth; and nothing would be 
easier to the historian than to exhibit a continuous series of 
grants and charters by the rulers of England relating to the 
islands, and showing the interest and pride that was taken in 
the possession. Sometimes, too, in modern writers, one comes 

* “VI.—Item concordatum est quod dictus Rex Angliae et haeredes sui habebunt et 
tenebunt omnes; insulas adjacentes terris patriis et locis super nominatis, simul cum 
aliis omnibus insulis quas dictus Rex tenet de praesente.”—Rymer’s Foedera, 1360, 
34 Edw. II. Records Commission, vol. iii. p. 488. 


+ Quoted in Falle, Account of the Isle of Jersey (1694), p. 54. 
} Ansted, The Channel Islands, p. 2. 
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across phrases indicating a belief that the islands, as a matter 
of fact, belong to nobody in particular,* and that, although 
ours nominally, “ geographically they belong to the Continent 
and France ” —whatever that may mean. 

To return to the connection of Les Ecréhous with Jersey. In 
the ‘‘Extentes” of 1528, of 1607, of 1668, made for the purpose 
of maintaining the rights and revenues of the Crown in the island 
of Jersey, mention is made of certain sums of wheat-rent due from 
the Priory of the Ecréhos ; while these sums, now commuted into 
@ money payment, are still annually paid to the ancient demesne 
of the Crown. At the present day a certain payment is due to 
the Rector of the parish of Trinity, Jersey, for religious services 
supposed to be performed by him on the Ecréhou. 

The owners of the cottages on La Marmoutiére regularly pay 
rates on account of the cottages to the parish of St. Martin’s, 
Jersey. 

In November 1863, and in June 1882 there was an exercise of 
the jurisdiction of the Royal Court of Jersey over Les Ecréhous ; 
two contracts for the purchase of two of the houses on the Mar- 
moutieré being brought before it, and passed. In 1826 a man 
named Romeril was brought before the Court, at the suit of the 
Attorney-General of Jersey, charged with having attempted to take 
the life of John McGras by shooting at him with a pistol upon the 
Keréhou. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that the French claims of 
“‘rights”” over Les Eeréhous are received by Jerseymen with in- 
credulous amazement and no little indignation. Upon what, then, 
are the French claims based? Presumably upon an ancient and 
remarkable privilege of neutrality granted by the Crown of 
England to the Channel Islands. The origins of this privilege are 
obscure, and it appears to have existed for some time without 
being clearly defined. There was a confirmation, at all events, 
in 1480, by a Bull of Sixtus 1V., Pope of Rome, which was 
accepted, verified, and published by Louis XI. of France, and pro- 
claimed a son de trompe in all the ports of Normandy and 
Brittany. As a matter of fact, it did not prevent the French from 
making an attempt to seize the island of Jersey some thirty years 
later; but it appears to have been carried into effect in some 
cases, and so especially with regard to privateers and privateering, 
at that time but little removed from piracy. In 1523 a Guernsey 
ship seized and taken into Morlaix, was released by the Governor 
of Brittany upon the plea of this privilege, and in 1524 the capture 
of a French prize within the prescribed neutral limits was pro- 
nounced, in an assembly of the “‘ States,” the Governor and the 


* Ansted, The Channel Islands, p. 14. 
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King’s Commissioners being present, tortionary and illegal, and 
restitution was ordered. Again, during the Governorship of 
Viscount Beaucamp (afterwards Duke of Somerset), it happened 
that some French vessels were in the port of St. Aubin, in Jersey, 
laden and ready to sail, when some privateers arrived and offered 
to seize them, but, ‘the Governor being informed thereof, 
caused the strength of the island to be gathered together and had 
laid them by the heels had they not prevented it by departing.’’* 

From an “Inspeximus Charter” granted to the Islands by 
Henry VI. it seems that the original privilege given by Richard II. 
was a commercial one, intended to place the islanders upon the 
same footing as other English subjects. 

We, considering the good behaviour and fidelity [so runs the recital of Richard’s letters 
patent] which we have found from day to day in our liege and faithful nations and 
communities of our islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Sark and Alderney, have of our special 
grace, for ourselves and heirs, as far as in us lies, granted to the said nations and 
communities that they and their successors shall for ever be free and acquitted in all 
our cities, boroughs, markets, and trading-towns, fairs, marts, towns, and other places. 


and harbours within our Kingdom of England, from all sorts of tolls, exactions, and 


customs, in the same manner as our faithful and liege are in our Kingdom afore- 
said..... 


By the time of Elizabeth the privileget seems to have reached 
its extreme limit. In the Charter granted by her we find in the 


preamble :— 


And whereas some other privileges, immunities, liberties, and franchises were 
graciously given . . . . by our progenitors and predecessors, formerly Kings of Eng- 
land and Dukes of Normandy and others, to the said islanders . . . . one whereof is 
that in time of war the merchants of all nations, whether alien friends or enemies, could 
and might freely and lawfully, and without danger or punishment, frequent the said islands 
and maritime places with their ships, merchandize, and goods,as well to avoid storms as 
there to conclude their lawful business . . . . and frequent the same ... . and after- 
wards securely and without danger remain there, and depart away from thence and 
return unto the same without any harm, molestation, or hostility whatsoever to their - 
goods, merchandizes, or persons, and this not only within the said islands and maritime 
places and all around the same, but likewise at such places and distances from the islands 
as the sight of man goes to or the eye of man reaches ; we by virtue of our Royal authority 

. » renew, reiterate, confirm and graciously grant, &c. &c.f 


The privilege was, with others, brought to an end by William III., 
who established custom-officers at Guernsey and Jersey. As 
the Islanders found privateering a congenial and very profit- 
able pursuit, there was no objection upon their part, so far as 
abolition of the privilege of neutrality was concerned; but the 
new restrictions upon commerce they did their best to evade by 
a most thorough and extensive system of smuggling. 


* Falle, History of Jersey (1684), p. 204. 

ft Falle, Account of Jersey (1694), p. 208, speaks of this as being contained in Charters. 
from Edward IV. to James II. 

t Quoted in Duncan’s Mistory of Guernsey (1841), p. 228. See also Falle’s History 
of Jersey, edited (1827) by Darrell, pp. 172, &e. 
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Whatever the exact scope of this privilege of neutrality may 
have been in practice, and there is reason to believe that it was 
always vastly less than it appeared on paper, it was certainly at 
an end by the close of the seventeenth century, and can have no. 
bearing upon the question of neutrality now. But, even sup- 
posing for a moment that it still existed, there are no grounds. 
whatever for restricting its application to the rights of fishing 
at Les Ecréhous and other islets. If it applies at all it applies to 
all commerce connected both with all the islands and the coast of 
France from La Hague to St. Malo. What, then, becomes of the 
Fishing Conventions of 1839 and 1867, and the exclusive rights . 
of fishing within the three-mile distance from the shores of 
the possessions of each country? But it is, perhaps, unnecessary 
to discuss the question any further. 

It remains to show some reason for the question of Les Ecréhous 
being deemed important both in Jersey and France. 

The question may possibly occur to those who are not acquainted 
with the affairs and the feelings of the Channel Islanders as to. 
why, even supposing it to be irrefutably demonstrated that Les 
Ecréhous belong to Jersey, there would be any great harm in 
granting the rocky islets and their waters to be neutral, and, con-. 
sequently, in allowing the rights of fishing there to Frenchmen and 
Jerseymen alike. But the people of Jersey, besides possessing in 
an uncommon degree that powerful elementary instinct of free 
civilized men, the desire to have possession of that to which they 
believe themselves to be lawfully entitled, have two other grounds 
for being so much exercised in the matter. The first is the dread 
that they feel of French encroachment ; the second is the simple 
but stimulating fact that the livelihood of a large part of the 
population absolutely depends upon maintaining the settlement 
favourable to Jersey. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, for an Englishman of this 
generation to realise what it is to be inhabiting a plot of land 
which is known to be eagerly coveted by a neighbour, whose power 
and whose contiguity are both extremely great. But this is the 
ease of the Jerseyman. Moreover, in a small and isolated popu- 
lation tradition is long-lived, and the numerous attempts, some of 
which were, for a time, successful and cost the Islanders very 
dear, made by the French to seize the islands live fresh in their 
memories. No less than twelve attempts, and some of them most 
desperate, have been made upon Jersey alone during the six 
hundred years from the time of John to the end of the last cen- 
tury, and one, that of 1781, at a time when England was at 
peace with France. At the present time, notwithstanding that 
so many years have been passed in immunity, the Jerseyman by 
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no means feels himself secure. Indeed, so far from secure does 
he feel that he wisely submits, as his fathers submitted, to com- 
pulsory and unpaid military service from the age of sixteen until 
that of sixty. He knows that, in the event of international com- 
plications, which are always possible, and which a day may bring 
forth, he will be called upon to defend his home and his belong- 
ings from attack by an enemy of vastly superior strength and 
numbers. Such considerations do not usually influence people in 
the direction of making them less keen to resist annexation of a 
part of their territory, or (as in this case) a claim to neutrality 
which they are persuaded is only a first step towards annexa- 
tion in the future. Another point, of no great importance at 
present, but which is receiving some attention, is the fact that 
there is now a considerable French population resident in Jersey, 
besides a large floating population of the same nationality. Of 
late- years, also, many Jesuits—who were formerly kept at a dis- 
tance—have been allowed, not only to settle, but, by indirect 
means, to purchase land; and, of course, their sympathies are 
entirely French. 

At the present time, however, the fishing industry, and the fact 
that the neutrality of Les Ecréhous would involve also the loss of 
some of the best “‘vraic”’ fields on the coast, are the questions 
which Jersey puts in the forefront. The rocks altogether form a 
most valuable and extensive fishing-ground, and a few years ago 
the oyster-beds in the .immediate vicinity gave employment to the 
owners of no less than three hundred sail. The “vraic”’ is a kind 
-of sea-weed, many thousand tons of which are cut and collected 
annually. It forms the principal fertilizer in Jersey agriculture, 
and is also, when dry, used extensively as fuel among the poorer 
part of the population. After being used as fuel, the charred ash 
is sold as manure. So valuable is the vraic considered to be, and 
so important a part does it play in the island economy, that the 
cutting and gathering of the ‘‘ vraic-sué” (which is taken from 
the rock, as opposed to the ‘‘ vraic-venant,”’ or diift sea-weed), for 
which there are two seasons in the year, are regulated by law, and 
made the occasion of a general holiday among those employed in 
agriculture. 

France, likewise, has her reasons, both sentimental and ex- 
tremely practical. France has been ever, at all events during 
the last century, famous for “‘ ideas,” and for following out ideas 
to their logical results in action. Now, among “ideas” very 
firmly rooted in the French mind is this one, that Jersey in real 
truth, obvious and distasteful facts notwithstanding, does belong 
to France, her immediate neighbour. We are often bidden to 
admire the essentially logical character of the French intellect, 
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but, in the present case, the argument must take something of this 
form: “‘ Normandy once belonged to England, and the Channel 
Islands then belonged to Normandy; but now Normandy is be- 
come a part of France, and, clearly, the Channel Islands ought to 
belong to France also!” So necessarily sequent are the steps by 
which we travel, so cogent is the reasoning which leads us in the 
direction whither our desires would have us to go! Says the 
writer in the Figaro before referred to (he has spoken of Les 
Ecréhous as seen from Cartaret) :— 

Au fond du tableau & une distance double se détache majestueusement la grande et 
belle ile de Jersey. C’est un créve-ceur de la regarder méme & l’eil nu du cap Car- 
taret. Elle est a huit milles [a mistake of nearly six miles] de la pointe Frangaise ; 
elle se profile sur le ciel avec son étendue énorme ; ou sait qu’elle tenait & notre sol, a 
ce village méme de Cartaret [this is a wonderful stretch of imagination] par des foréts 
et des plaines qu’une catastrophe épouvantable a submergés et enfouis sous la mer.. 
Et on regrette de ne pas l’avoir @ présent, ou de n’avoir pu la conserver & la France. 

As regards the pity of not having kept Jersey for France, it 
may be sufficient to note that for the occasion of these regrets. 
it is necessary to go back nearly a thousand years, to the status 
quo ante a.p. 912, and the ‘‘old unhappy far-off things” of that 
remote era. For it was then that the dukedom of Normandy was 
granted to Rollo, the ancestor of William the Conqueror. But 
behind the sentimental grievance, strongly as it is felt, there is the 
even stronger consideration based upon the commanding position of 
the islands in the Channel. This we have already referred to, and. 
may mention here merely that the naval authorities of both 
countries are fully alive to and recognize the very great importance 
of the possession of the islands, and the further fact that with the 
exception of Cherbourg, which is constructed by sheer labour out 
of solid rock, the French have not a single harbour from 
Dunkerque to Brest that is capable of sheltering a fleet. Conse- 
quently the commodious natural harbours of the Channel Islands, 
where the fleets of the world might lie at anchor in a situation so: 
eminently desirable from every point of view, naturally excite the 
envy of France. 

But in France, as in Jersey, the attention directed towards Les 
Ecréhous and the other rocks for the immediate present is deter- 
mined by the question of the fishing-industry. The well-known 
policy of the French Government is to foster the seafaring popula- 
tion of Normandy and Brittany. From thence are drawn not only 
the large proportion of the sailors of the whole marine, but the 
best and bravest seamen of the French navy. France desires by 
every means to support and increase this source of the supply of so. 
valuable a material. Even in the Colonies of Nova Scotia and 
Cape Breton before they came into our hands, in pursuance of this 
course of encouraging a maritime population, land upon the coast 
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was most freely granted; but land in the interior, with extreme 
reluctance and parsimony. Now, if there is one social law firmly 
established by the “dismal science,” it is this, that an increase of 
scope and field for any industry will produce an increase in the 
population employed in that industry. The inference is obvious. 
It is quite plain, therefore, that the right of fishing over valuable 
grounds some 100 square miles in extent, is an object considered 
by France to be worth taking some trouble to obtain. We hope, 
however, that we have shown some reasons for keeping the exer- 
-eise of those rights restricted to their proper owners, the people 
of the island of Jersey. 

Fortunately there is no need to set about demonstrating that 
the concerns of the people of Jersey are equally the concerns 
of the people of England. But we may do well to remember 
occasionally how ancient and how intimate the connection has 
been all through our history, and to remember, also, how strong 
have been, and are at the present time, the feelings of the 
islanders on this point. In this reference a quotation from the loyal 
address presented to William and Mary by the “ States” in 1792 
may fitly speak for them. ‘ We think it our duty to assure Your 
Majesties that, with the Divine assistance, we will defend this 
Place to the utmost for Your Majesties service, and that We wish 


to live no longer than we are Your Majesties subjects. Hoping 
Your Majesties will believe that tho’ our Tongues be French, our 
Hearts and Swords are truly English.” It will be found that the 
Jerseyman of to-day abates nothing of his ancestors’ loyalty and 
determined spirit. 


Bertram Fate. 
G. E. Humpureys. 
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Puace, the west coast of Argyllshire ; time, four in the afternoon ; 
and the ‘shower peculiar to the country” has been going on 
since morning with more than usual persistency. Every indenta- 
tion in the hill-side, every gutter in the road, the very foot-paths 
themselves, are temporarily transformed into rivulets, swelling the 
burns into turbid torrents which are pouring their tribute into the 
river, which in its turn has begun to “ wax,” a fact apparent to 
the initiated eye from the grass, sticks, and leaves which are 
floating on its surface towards the bay. It is a day which would 
drive a Frenchman to suicide, but it does not seem to make much 
impression upon the stolid farmer who has already turned his hay 
four times, and will certainly have to do so at least once more 
before carrying it, but who bears his misfortunes with a resigna- 
tion engendered by custom ; or upon the old wife trudging slowly 
along the road with her petticoats rather high-kilted, and a huge 
umbrella over her head, and who gives vent as she passes me to 
the undeniable and expressive monosyllable ‘ Saft.” 

My expression is different from that of the farmer or the old 
crone; it is not one of resignation or stolidity, but of unmistak- 
able elation, which would seem unaccountable to the ordinary 
observer of the leaden sky, the sodden landscape, and the persis- 
tent downpour. But a fisherman would have no difficulty in 
risking a guess at the correct explanation. He would recognize a 
brother of the angle, and would rightly conjecture that my 
thoughts were of the morrow; that my heart was swelling with 
the hope that springs eternal in the fisherman’s breast, and that 
I was already settling provisionally where and when I should 
begin the next day. 

I was born an angler, and from the first day that I was big 
enough to handle a rod have pursued, with varied success but un- 
wavering perseverance, every kind of fish from the stickleback to 
the salmon. My father still chuckles over the recollection of my 
first big trout, a splendid fellow of some three-quarters of a 
pound, who took my worm when I was fishing for roach in a little 
pond some quarter of a mile from the house. Hearing unearthly 
shrieks, he rushed up the hill on the wings of terror, scarcely 
hoping to be in time to save me from a watery grave, and found 
me executing a war-dance and war-whoops of victory over my 
captive—much to his wrath at the time, but to his amusement 
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since. As the twig is bent the tree is inclined; and I can still 
excite myself over any unwonted capture, although, perhaps, I do 
not make quite so much noise over it as when I was nine 
years old. 

There are pages in my memory which still enshrine—the big 
pike I caught out of a coracle in a Kentish pond, which towed my 
little bark against the wind; my first salmon caught in Norway 
in 1862; my first twenty-pounder from the Tay; and last, not 
least, the twenty-pound fish which I landed by myself with a trout 
rod and small fly, in the little Argyllshire stream I am about to 
describe, where such monsters are rare indeed. There are few 
kinds of British field sports to which I am altogether a stranger ; 
but, although each has its attraction, I still keep my warmest 
devotion for my first love. 

There is no kind of sport in which one is so entirely independent 
of extraneous aid; there is doubtless a romance and an excite- 
ment about the pursuit of the noblest of Scotch beasts of chase, 
the red deer, in the solitude of the forest; but there is the decided 
drawback that you are usually handed over to the tender mercies 
of a stalker, whose commands you are implicitly bound to obey, 
and who may or may not condescend to give you a reason for 
them ; and there is also the necessity for a tail of gillies and 
ponies. So grouse-shooting requires keepers, dogs, and ponies ; 
and covert shooting, and even partridge shooting under modern 
conditions, need assistants and companions to be successfully 
carried out. It is only in France, if anywhere, that— 

Shouldering your rifle, and winding your horn, 

You chase the pink partridge that chirps in the corn. 
But the fishing to which I am now looking forward may be, and 
will be, done by myself only; and it is this which makes me love 
the little Add more than more portentous and romantic rivers 
where fish run much larger, but where gillies, and probably boats 
as well, are absolutely necessary. I dislike the sensation of being 
watched ; I hate the well-meant and perhaps useful advice as to 
flies and places which is not absolutely necessary in a river I have 
fished for fifteen years, and strolled along at every height of the 
water ; and I abhor the ejaculation “‘ There he is,” or words to a 
like effect, which no gillie can restrain when a fish rises, and 
which produce the involuntary and premature motion of the wrist 
or arm which has saved the life of many a gallant salmon and 
trout. 

Next morning the sky is clear, and half a gale of wind is blow- 
ing. There are a few ominous-looking clouds on the hills, which 
indicate that there will be “some showers” in the course of the 
day, which may be interpreted to mean heavy plumps of rain, 
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lasting about three-quarters of an hour each, which will defy an 
umbrella or an ordinary overcoat, and would easily reduce a 
Parisian or a Londoner to the condition of damp blotting-paper ; 
but the probability is not in the least alarming to a Highland 
fisherman. With long wading-stockings, and a thick mackintosh, 
I care as little for the prospect of rain as an ironclad for old- 
fashioned ordnance, or a knight in mail for the pikes and arrows 
of an ill-armed peasantry. A glance through my glass from the 
window at the river, about three miles off, shows me that the water, 
although high, is not too much so for fishing purposes ; it is two 
feet below the bank, at a spot below a white gate, which is my regular 
mark from the house, and a very short time sees me off in a dog- 
cart, suitably clothed and equipped, bound for the upper part of the 
river, the most likely place for a fish when the water is high. A 
waterproof in a case is slung over one shoulder, and a bag with 
two divisions over the other: one partition, of india-rubber, con- 
tains my lunch, knife, flask, reel, and tin box of flies and casts, 
and a gaff to screw into the landing handle; the other, of canvas, 
is intended, and, I hope, destined, to hold fish before the day is out. 
A folding telescope landing-net hangs from the strap of the bag. 
and a fourteen-foot three-jointed double-handed trout rod com- 
pletes an equipment which, assuredly, would not do for the Spey 
or Tay. Off I drive, my hopes rising higher and higher as I get 
nearer and nearer to the water-side. 

Hood’s immortal footman, after his ascent of Mont Blanc is 
anxious to describe the glacier, which he does as follows :-—‘“ Arter 
sliping and sliding for ’ours, we come to the fust principle glazier. 
To give a correct noshun, let any won suppose a man in fustions, 
with a fraim and glass and puttey, and a dimond pensel, and it’s 
quit the revers of that!” In like manner I must ask anyone to 
disabuse himself of all preconceived notions of a salmon river, 
whether derived from books or experience, in order that he may 
understand the one I am about to visit. Imagine a noble stream, 
now pouring down in cataracts, now breaking white in rapids, and 
now rushing black, deep, and oily around boulders at the foot of 
a fall—and it is quite the reverse of that. At the upper part of 
its short course near its source it is, indeed, wild and rapid enough, 
but there it is little fished ; from thence it gradually winds through 
an almost level plain; rock and gravel becoming rarer and rarer, 
the stream deader and duller, and its bends more and more 
circular as it approaches the sea. Looking down upon its course 
from the hill, it is not difficult to see what geology and history 
confirm : that the great peat moss through which it flows must 
at no very distant date, geologically speaking, have formed a part 
of the sea itself, and that the queer rocky hill, Dunadd, which 
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stands out like an island in the middle, was an actual island in 
days gone by. There it was that Pharaoh’s daughter landed in 
pursuit of Moses, and I have myself seen her footprints on the 
rock at the summit, nearly two feet long and broad in propor- 
tion—a beetle-crusher sufficiently formidable to account for the 
secret and precipitate flight of the Israelitish law-giver. From 
that point the river winds more and more through the flat, until 
its course resembles a double S near the point where it flows into 
the sea at Crinan. All the lower part rises, even with ordinary 
tides, and there is a chance of getting a grilse, or a basket of sea- 
trout near the mouth at “ first of flood,’’ even when it is hopeless 
to attempt to fish the upper portion of the stream. It is neces- 
sary for success that there should be a good curl on the water, 
which can only be the case when there is half a gale blowing, as 
the banks are high above the stream and shelter it from the wind. 
But to-day I am bound for the “‘ Irishman’s pool,” and although 
the old horse rattles me along at a good pace, he appears to be 
erawling, so eager am I to get to work. As I pass the bend of the 
river at Drimvaur, and cross the bridge at Kilmichael, I can see 
that ‘‘ she’ll fish fine”; and as I sit down and put my rod together 
by the pool, I can see three or four fish moving in a manner 
which increases my impatience. However, I am too old a hand 
to neglect precautions in my haste, and my cast is carefully soaked 
and straightened, and the joints of my rod firmly tied together 
before I select my flies, a small blue doctor for the tail-fly, and 
two very small sea-trout flies, a claret body and an orange, for 
droppers. Many a quarrel have I had with the laird anent my 
pernicious heresy in using droppers; but we are both obstinate 
people, and I am as satisfied that I get more fish by using them 
as he is that I lose quantities in consequence of my pig-headed 
refusal to listen to the voice of reason and experience. Of course, 
it would not do in many salmon rivers, but in this there are but 
few stones, and what there are I know well; and I have often 
been surprised at the luck I have had with the dropper: the 
salmon taking the tiny flies when they have refused the larger. 
Above me, on the opposite bank, is the wood of Kirnan, called 
after the farm just above, the birthplace of the poet Campbell, and 
the scene of the ‘“‘ desolate garden” he found on “re-visiting 
Argyllshire.” If his ghost were to walk there now he would not 
find “‘ one rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, to show where a 
garden had been,” or anything at all resembling the ideal land- 
scape depicted by Millais on the subject, but substantial farm- 
buildings, with oats and potatoes growing up to the very door. 
The pool is the shape of a horse-shoe, or, rather of a boomerang. 
‘The river runs sharply over a shallow at the top, and deepens 
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‘under the opposite bank, running briskly till it comes to the turn, 
where a backwater is formed by a little burn running at an angle. 
From thence there is a deep oily narrow neck for about fifteen 
yards, with two rocks just projecting at the top, and then it widens, 
till it joins the shallow below by two channels with a point of 
gravel between them. I wade in at the top, for, although it is not 
‘a long cast, the fish rise right under the hazel and oak-scrub over- 
hanging the opposite side, and the fly plays best with a rather 
short line. At the second cast there is a sharp tug, and a turn of 
‘the reel ; but the water is too shallow just here for a real “ fish.” 
Short shrift has my victim ; a nice little silvery sea-trout, of about 
-a pound weight, with every disposition, if permitted, to frolic and 
‘splash about the pool and alarm his betters. If I gave him an 
inch he would take an ell; but I do not, and he is lying gasping on 
‘the bank before he has had time to be surprised at the results of 
-greediness or curiosity. A little lower down, the reflection of a 
white stone shows just through the water, and there I feel a con- 
‘viction, amounting to certainty, that something better will come, 
and I am not disappointed. There is a curl and a glint of silver, 
and at the next cast he is fast, and shaking his head, with a slow 
‘deliberate movement, from side to side, which denotes that he is 
lightly hooked, and thinks that he may get rid of his incumbrance 
‘without the trouble of a run for it. While he is making up his 
mind I am wading out, for I like to play my fish from above them, 
and with a fairly long line, and also prefer terra firma to slippery 
pebbles. I am not without hopes that a little gentle persuasion 
may prevent him from dashing along the other side and disturbing 
his ‘‘ neighbours,” and I am not disappointed, for in a few minutes 
he is safe round the corner, well in hand, taking decent and re- 
spectable runs, and I take advantage of his pacific disposition to 
unscrew the net and substitute the gaff; laying the handle across 
the left arm ready for action. It sounds awkward, but, with patience 
and choice of the right moment, I have never experienced the 
least difficulty in a task which would seem to require a third hand. 
But the fish takes advantage of his second wind, and the reel 
whirrs, and the line sings, as he makes a determined rush for 
‘the bottom of the pool, flinging himself out of the water twice in 
his course, and showing the neat proportions of a handsome grilse 
of eight pounds weight, or thereabouts. That rush was his last 
serious effort, and, as his tail plays slowly on the surface of the 
pool, I shift the rod to my left hand, and stretch out my right, 
with the gaff in it, and in another moment I have slackened the 
line by letting out two or three turns; the rod is on the ground, 
and the fish is on the bank, receiving his quietus with a stone. 
Soon the fly is cut out, and the sport is resumed da capo. 
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Iam not going to weary the reader with a description of an 
entire day’s fishing. Catching one fish, on paper, is very like 
catching another, although there is an infinite variety in reality. 
Often have I spent the greater part of the day by the Irishman’s 
pool alone, small as it is, and I have taken out of it as many as 
five salmon, besides losing others. If one of my captures has been 
disagreeably restive, I have gone to the pool above for a short 
time, or I have indulged in lunch or a pipe; but it is wonderful 
how soon salmon, or other fish, seem to forget the misfortunes of 
their friends. ‘“‘ Call that a pool!” said a friend who was intro- 
duced to the Irishman’s pool for the first time, after some expe- 
rience of Tay and Tweed. ‘ Why, it is no bigger than a washing- 
basin.” Yet have I, horresco referens, seen more than a hundred 
salmon taken out of it with one haul of the net, when low water, 
and the need of removing temptation from the poachers, com- 
pelled the use of that atrocious implement. The “Irishman” is 
not an easy pool to net by night, but there are places where salmon 
get shut in, in low water, where they can, and do occasionally, fall 
victims to every description of implement. A sharp knife at the 
end of a stick, giving a quick slash at their tails; a hay-fork; a 
sheep-net, weighed down with a ploughshare—to these and similar 
ignoble methods have many gallant fish succumbed from time to 
time. I have counted them, on one day, in a pool from which 
there was no possibility of exit except from above, and on the 
morrow have mourned over their reduced numbers, and the scars 
of some of the survivors. Still, poaching is not very common, and 
the course of the river is so open that it is easily detected. 

I wonder whether I shall ever recover the gaff I lost in the Irish- 
man last year? I had hooked a fish, and was playing him in 
bright sunshine, when suddenly, and without the slightest warn- 
ing, down swept a squall from the hill-side, accompanied by 
torrents of rain, straight in my face, so violent that it was difficult 
to stand and hold my rod upright. Before I had got my fish I was 
soaked to my wading-stockings ; my mackintosh, alas! lay on the 
bank above me, and my fingers were numb, and my rod sending 
rivulets of water down my sleeves. I brought the fish within 
reach, and gaffed him, but the slippery landing-handle escaped 
from my grasp, and it bobbed up and down three or four times in 
the deepest part of the pool, and then sank to rise no more. The 
fish, however, was still on, and gained nothing except the sweets 
of revenge ; for he was out on the bank in a minute more, receiving 
a peculiarly vicious tap upon the nose as a punishment for the 
theft of which he had been guilty. 

Have I ever caught two salmon at a time ? well, never; although 
I have once known a fish to hook himself upon two flies, taking 
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both with a continuation of the same rise. Of course, with sea or 
river trout such an adventure is too common to be worth relating, 
but I have only known one well-authenticated instance with 
salmon, and then the gillie who gaffed and landed the fish dis- 
played a presence of mind which showed the qualities of a great 
general. The fish had followed one another kindly in their rushes, 
and were both exhausted on the surface; but the crucial question 
was how to get the one out who had taken the dropper without a 
“dead pull at the line, which would break the cast or the hook 
between the pair of artificial Siamese twins. As the fish approached 
the bank, the attendant gaffed it with one hand, and, with an 
almost simultaneous movement of the other, cut the dropper from 
the cast with a sharp knife, and was rewarded for his sagacity 
and luck by seeing the other fish also succumb in a few moments 
more. If such attendants were common, I should forswear my 
solitary habits. 
The rustic who waits for the river to flow down has passed into 
-& proverb, but those who would catch fish in the Add must not 
be ashamed of emulating his example. The deep-cut sheep-drains 
bring down the showers from the hills so fast, that I have known 
it too high to fish one day, and too low for much chance the next. 
Many a time have I gone out in a downpour, when it showed signs 
of clearing, and waited by the bank, watching my miniature cairn 
-of stones put up just below high-water mark, and waiting till the 
appearance of its top above the surface proved that the water had 
begun to fall, and goodly has been the reward I have reaped for 
my faith and perseverance. As for gales, they are disagreeable 
to face in an open plain; but it is hardly possible to blow too 
hard for success, and I have had excellent sport, when the waves 
were literally breaking on the pools, and it was only possible to 
keep the fly in the water by lowering the top of the rod till it 
touched the surface. In all the lower part of the river there is 
little or no rock, and the stream gradually hollows out the banks 
until the sides fall in, changing pools into shallows, and sometimes 
altering the whole course of the river. It is no use, here, to rely 
upon tradition alone. The fisherman must judge himself, to a 
great extent, where it is worth while to cast a fly; and sometimes 
must be wary in approaching the edges of the stream. I remember 
-one day, when I was playing a salmon, and it was sulking in a 
deep hole just below me, I suddenly tumbled on the top of him 
with about a ton of earth which had given way under my weight. 
I managed to keep hold of the rod, but by the time I had regained 
my footing in the water, and had got the point of the rod upright 
again, he was seventy yards above me, and had taken advantage 
-of the slack line, to get round a clod or boulder and make his 
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escape. I can confidently recommend a labourer’s allotment, and’ 
aman upon it, thrown into the water, as a means of moving a 
sulking fish, but the remedy is a little violent. 

Much has been written by humanitarian sentimentalists on the 
cruelty of sport in general and fishing in particular ; but I comfort 
myself in the belief that the sense of feeling in fishes cannot be 
acute. I have caught a sea-trout with a fly, still bleeding from 
the fresh mark of a heron’s bill, which had transfixed it through the 
middle of its body ; and it would be easy to multiply instances of 
insensibility to pain. So, too, fish seem to have extraordinary 
power of recovering from the most severe injuries. I have taken 
a salmon in the Tay with a scar on his side nearly the size and 
depth of an ordinary tea-cup, quite healed, and covered over with 
seales ; evidently the work of a seal in the estuary, and from the. 
growth of the fish it must have been done not long before—at all 
events during the same year and season. 

But it is time to draw these rambling remarks to a conclusion. 
If it were always— 


Truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things— 


then, indeed, to recall the river, and the northern breezes, in a 
September Session in London, with the thermometer at 85 and 
the echoes of voices condemned by the long-suffering Speaker for 
tedious iteration and irrelevancy still ringing in one’s ears, would 
be a penance too severe. But for me, my thoughts recall the 
pleasures of hope as well as those of memory. In fancy I am 
already plodding along the well-known banks, the whistle of the 
curlew and the plover sounding in my ears. "he snipe startle me 
as they rise under my feet; the great herons flap lazily away as. 
I turn a corner just above them; the merganser brings its nume- 
rous family up the stream between the high banks into the very 
pool I am fishing, and then the whole troop, suddenly ‘‘ spying. 
strangers,” dive about and separate ; disturbing my sport for the 
time, but giving me a pleasure quite as great in watching them. 
The grouse crow upon the oat-stubbles beside me, or the old black- 
cocks dash over my head in flocks of ten or fourteen. Perhaps. 
there may be a hen harrier beating the moss beside me, with the 
regularity of a pointer, or a merlin hawking some lark or pipit;. 
and whether the fish rise, as they do sometimes, or whether they 
decline, as they do even more often, 1 shall return peaceful and 
contented to a well-earned dinner, and a sleep unbroken by dreams. 
of political warfare. 


A. E. Gatuorne-Harpy. 
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Waite statesmen discuss the laws under which Ireland is governed, 
and offer new Acts of Parliament for the cure of Irish discontent, the 
true cause of the evil, and with it the true nature of the remedy, are 
still as much as possible kept out of sight. The Irish are perma- 
nently discontented because they are permanently poor. What 
they really want is to be better off. What they seek is the sup- 
posed means of becoming so. The fundamental cause of this 
poverty is definite and certain; but the statement of it is so dis- 
tasteful to the Irish people that it is scarcely ever dwelt upon, and 
is only mentioned now and then. 

Irishmen are poor because there are too many of them in 
Ireland. The actual resources of the island are not sufficient for 
the number of its inhabitants, and the means of making them so 
has never been discovered. This has been the condition of things 
ever since the number of the people has been known. It was not 
known before the beginning of this century, nor is it possible now 
to ascertain what it was in former times; but from that period 
to the present there has never been a single year in which the 
gross income of the island has been sufficient to support the num- 
ber of people living there, except in a state of general poverty. 
It is the case, precisely, of a family too large for the family 
income ; unable sufficiently to increase it, but all continuing to 
live at home. When they are told so they are fiercely angry, and 
will not believe it. But facts cannot be altered, either by anger or 
incredulity ; and the best friend of the Irish will be the man who 
first convinces them that this is the fact. Their present leaders. 
do not, of course, deny their present poverty; but they represent 
it always as due to a false cause. They make their countrymen 
believe, as the poor are always willing to believe, that their 
poverty is in some way the result of unfair laws, and that if these 
laws were altered it would disappear. If this were true these leaders 
would indeed be patriots. If they had worked out the figures 
which their promises involve, and were able to prove the benefits 
their hearers are made to dream of, their demands would be 
irresistible. But the statement is false and the figures are never 
worked out ; the proofs, in fact, do not exist, and they cannot be 
manufactured. 
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The number of people who can live in comfort on any given area 
depends upon the gross annual income at their disposal. The 
income of a country consists of the products of its soil, the pro- 
ducts of its manufactures, the interest on any of its capital lent 
to other people, the money brought to it by foreign visitors, 
and the profits of any external trade. 

In Ireland the great bulk of the inhabitants depend wholly on 
the produrt of the soil, and under that condition no country of 
equal size is able anywhere to support the same number of people 
except in a state of general and constant poverty. 

The fact is absolute, and the proof plainly before our eyes. 
Ireland has 5,000,000 inhabitants on an area of 30,000 square miles. 
There are, therefore, 160 persons to the square mile. The num- 
ber is 86 in Spain, 126 in Portugal, 128 in Hungary; these are 
three European States which also are chiefly dependent upon agri- 
culture, though each of them has other sources of income much 
greater than those of Ireland. But they have enough to do to keep 
themselves in tolerable comfort, though the population in Spain 
has only half, and in Portugal and Hungary only three-quarters, 
of the Irish density. 

In France there are 186 persons to the square mile; only 26 
more than in Ireland. France has vast manufactures, an enor- 
mous foreign trade, a large income from foreign investments and 
foreign visitors, and great mineral wealth. Probably half the 
population, certainly a very large proportion, live upon these 
resources, which are infinitely beyond anything that Ireland 
possesses. The French peasantry, nevertheless, are poor and hard- 
worked, and yet Ireland is attempting to support a population 
nearly as dense as that of this favoured and wealthy nation. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the population of England and 
Wales was less than 6,000,000, or about 100 persons to the 
square mile. At that time it was on the products of the soil that 
Englishmen chiefly lived. There were considerable manufactures, 
and foreign trade was already a source of national income ; but 
agriculture was the main business of the inhabitants. The 
country, under those circumstances, was highly prosperous, as any 
country with a vigorous race in it will be when the soil is fairly 
fruitful and there are not more than a hundred persons to the 
square mile depending on it. But whenever this number is 
exceeded the difficulty of providing general comfort out of the 
product of the soil rapidly increases, and when the excess is 
considerable general poverty is the absolutely unavoidable result, 
unless there are some extraordinary means by which the average 
product can be increased or the average cost of living lessened to 
an extent far beyond the experience of European nations. 
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All Europe, taken together, supports only 90 persons to the 
square mile, and if Russia is excluded, as being in part uninhabited, 
all the rest of Europe supports only 150, with all its machinery 
at work, all its accumulated wealth, and all the profit of its entire 
trade with the rest of mankind. Ireland, with none of these 
advantages, is actually attempting to do more than the whole of 
Europe is doing in full possession of them. 

A greater population can, of course, be kept on the same in- 
come, if they can reduce the cost of living. Men can live upon 
potatoes, or oatmeal, or rice, with an extremely small addition of 
other food ; and if they submit to this diet, with rags for clothing, 
hovels for houses, and the least possible expenditure on anything 
-else, even 200 persons to the square mile can be kept alive by the 
products of agriculture. This is what actually occurred in Ireland 
between 1820 and 1840, when the increase of the population went 
rapidly on, of course with increasing poverty, but without any 
popular conception of what the result must be, till famine and 
pestilence came down on the poor ignorant people and cleared away 
more than a fourth of them in twenty years. 

And it is only because they were so cleared away that the con- 
ditions of Irish life have been so far improved that the extremity 
of its former poverty has been relieved. But the relief is alto- 
gether insufficient. The number of the people is still too great by 
at least a million for general comfort to be possible. The wants 
-of human nature are definite. So are the limits of what the soil 
will yield to the average labour of human hands. 

The general unwillingness to recognize these facts in the case 
of Ireland has doubtless been mainly caused by the contrast with 
England, where population and wealth have increased together 
with extraordinary rapidity. But the causes of this increase have 
been forgotten. The density of population in England at the be- 
ginning of this century was exactly what it is now in Ireland: 160 
persons to the square mile. It had risen to 250 in 1831: to 300 
in 1851; to 400 in 1871; and it is now 450. 

There is no approach to this density in any other country of 
equal size in any part of the world, except the valley of the Ganges, 
and possibly in some parts of China. 

It is reached, among European States, only in Saxony, which is 
about as large as Wales, and in Belgium, which is twice the size 
of Yorkshire. The number of persons so closely packed together 
in these two small areas is not more than twice the population of 
London, and they are simply centres of mining, manufacture, and 
other industry on a great scale, concentrated within these narrow 
limits by natural and artificial circumstances which do not exist 
-elsewhere. The United States of America have, at this moment, 
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only 18 persons to the square mile. The State of New York, in- 
cluding the great city, has only 106, and this density is reached’ 
nowhere else in America except in the small States of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey. This is the foundation of 
American prosperity, and the security for its long continuance. 

But in England itself only about one-fourth of the present popu- 
lation are supported by the entire product of the soil. How, then,. 
do the rest get their living? They get it from the following six 
sources of national income :— 

1. England exports, that is, she sells to other countries, 
£300,000,000 worth of goods every year. The whole of this is. 
national income, except the first cost of foreign materials included 
in these exports. The rest, more than two-thirds, is paid to 
England for her natural productions and the labour of her 
people. 

2. England receives the annual profits of innumerable trades. 
carried on by her agents in all parts of the world. 

3. An enormous capital belonging to Englishmen is invested 
everywhere in foreign securities of every kind, and the annual in- 
terest is paid to us. This capital increases every year, because 
England possesses a very large number of rich men, who save a 
great part of their annual income. The sum thus saved is pro- 
bably never less than from 50 to 100 millions a year. It is either 
lent at interest to other nations, or used as productive capital at 
home, and, in either case, it adds every year to the total income- 
of the country, as well as to the reserve fund always ready to be 
drawn upon in case of need. This is a resource possessed only by 
very wealthy States, like England; by no other State to the same- 
extent, and by Ireland to no extent of national importance. 

4. England is the greatest carrier, the greatest insurer, broker, 
and banker in the world, and the profits in all these undertakings 
come to us as income. 

5. England transacts miscellaneous business of every kind for 
every civilized nation, and is paid for these services. 

6. And, lastly, a constant stream of foreign visitors is passing 
always through the country, spending here considerable sums, 
which are so much added to our resources. 

This vast national income, which is independent of the product 
of the soil, has hitherto increased as fast as the number of people 
who have to live upon it, and, while this continues to be the case, 
the population of England may grow denser year by year without 
any decrease in the average comfort of the people. How far this. 
is possible is a matter of supreme gravity which must develop 
itself in full force in the next ten years. In that period more than. 
three million persons will be added to the population of England 
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and Wales. To provide for them as the rest are now provided for, 
the annual income of the country must be increased by a hundred 
millions sterling. The increase can only come from the sources 
already enumerated; and if they fail to give it, the Irish problem 
will repeat itself here. This is to some extent a digression, but it 
is sufficiently serious in itself; and a clear conception of the nature. 
and limits of national resources is the first thing necessary in 
dealing with Irish discontent. 

I have said that only about one-fourth of the people of England 
are supported by the product of the soil. This is ascertained both 
by the known values of agricultural produce compared with the 
estimates of national income, and also by the following simple 
calculation. The number of persons above fifteen years old em- 
ployed upon the land of England and Wales was found at the last 
Census to be :— 

Men - - 1,246,000 
Women - - 62,000 

Of the men, 680,000 are married, and each married couple on an 
average has two children living under fifteen. The total number 
directly supported by the land is, therefore :— 


Men - - 1,246,000 
Women - - 62,000 
Wives of the men 680,000 
Children - - 1,360,000 


Total - 3,348,000 
These include all the farmers and all the persons in their 
employment, with their wives and children. They all, of course, 
live on the products of the soil. They give employment, however, 
to a large number of other people; paying them out of those pro- 
ducts. They buy clothes, furniture, implements, and miscel- 
laneous necessaries or luxuries; they pay rates and taxes, and 
for services of various kinds. The most careful estimates of the 
appropriation of income show that rather more than half the 
expenditure of the nation is on food, which is the chief product of 
the soil, and rather less than half on other things. The agri- 
cultural classes, therefore, distribute nearly half their income 
among persons who are not employed upon the land, and thus 
provide for nearly half their own number on the same scale of 
living, in addition to themselves. 
We then have the following as a second total :— 
Agriculturists - - 3,348,000 
Others (nearly half) - 1,552,000 


4,900,000 
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Finally, there is the rent paid to the owners of the land. The 

total rental of the cultivated land in England and Wales is assessed 
at about £50,000,000. It forms about one-twentieth part of the 
total income of the nation, and may support, therefore, one- 
twentieth of the population in its ultimate distribution; at the 
utmost, two million people. This also comes out of the produce of 
the soil, and the final total of those who are directly and indirectly 
supported by that produce becomes nearly seven millions, which is 
about one-fourth of the population of England and Wales, and is 
equal to 118 persons to the square mile. This estimate, like that 
arrived at from the value of agricultural produce, is, of course, 
rough and in round numbers; but it is clearly in excess of the 
truth, because the proportion of income spent on other things than 
food, by the agricultural classes, is much less than the average, 
which includes the great artizan class at double or treble wages. 

No doubt the average comforts of English life are greater than in 
Ireland, and the land could support a greater number if English 
farmers and labourers were content to live as the Irish do. But 
then this is the case only because the value of English produce is 
artificially increased by the immediate presence on the spot of a 
vast body of purchasers who are six times as numerous as the 
agriculturists themselves, and whose incomes are derived from 
other sources. Remove these to a distance where, if they are still 
purchasers, the farming produce must be sent to them across the 
sea, and this advantage vanishes. We are brought back to the 
simple fact that under all ordinary circumstances general poverty 
must be the necessary result, if more than one hundred persons to 
the square mile are dependent on the produce of the soil. 

I am assuming that all the available land is utilized. This is 
so nearly the case, both in England and Ireland, that, for prac- 
tical purposes generally, and for any present purpose absclutely, 
the assumption is strictly correct. The idea that there are vast 
quantities of waste land that can be brought into profitable cul- 
tivation, is one of those ignes fatui so easily lighted by agitators 
and so absolutely deceptive to unsuspecting eyes. In both Eng- 
land and Ireland, about three-fourths of the entire area are under 
cultivation now, and this is nearly as large a proportion as can, 
in fact, be utilized in any country of considerable extent. Lakes 
and mountains, towns, roads, and rivers must necessarily be ab- 
stracted, and they seldom occupy much less than the remaining 
fourth. In Belgium, where every acre is laid hold of eagerly, the 
quantity thus abstracted has been reduced nearly to one-eighth, 
but this is in a very small country, and the conditions are excep- 
tional. It is, of course, easy to point out unproductive spaces 
that look large to the passer-by, but, for national purposes, a thou- 
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sand, or a hundred thousand, acres make no difference, except to: 
a few individuals. In a country, overflowing for generations with 
people whose living depends on the possession of a piece of 
ground, every really available spot has been seized, of necessity, 
and land is only left waste when the cost of cultivating it is 
greater than its value. There are, in Ireland, a million and a 
half acres of bog, which, at some unknown cost, it is probably 
within the power of man to convert into farming land. But if this 
could be done at once, by magic, without costing a farthing, it 
would only give the bare means of living to half a million people. 
We know that, in fact, it would take a generation in time and an 
enormous sum in money to get it done; and as the gain to the 
nation is not the final value of the land, but only the difference 
between that value and the cost of getting it, the number of 
persons who could really be provided for by this means dwindles 
down, possibly to nothing, and assuredly to something very 
different from half a million. 

Equally deceptive is the idea that present help of an effective 
kind can be given to Ireland by what is called Developing the 
Resources and Stimulating the Industries of the country. These 
phrases are dear to the hearts of agitators, for they offer a bound- 
less hope to the poor and discontented, without the trouble of 
examining its foundations. What are the Resources of Ireland, 
and how will you develop them? What are its Industries, and 
how will you stimulate them? What, in actual figures, are the 
results that can be calculated on; and when, in actual time, are 
they likely to be realised? The value of the proposal depends 
wholly on the answers to these four questions. Let us see what 
kind of answers can be given. 

The natural resources of Ireland are nearly limited to her 
fisheries, her harbours, and her land. There are no forests to cut 
down; few minerals of special value to dig up. The land may 
be made to produce somewhat more than it does; the fishing 
may be increased; the harbours may attract more shipping. 

But the people already employed upon the land are more 
numerous than the best cultivation will maintain in comfort. 
While they remain so, the utmost that any land could do would 
only slightly relieve their poverty. 

The Fisheries of Ireland have declined greatly in the last forty 
years. The main reason, of course, is that they have not been 
profitable. Ifthey can be made so, many villages on the coast 
will be the better for it; but in a national sense the benefit cannot 
possibly be great. The wholesale value of all the fish consumed 
in Great Britain is about £12,000,000 a year, and this represents. 
the product of all the fisheries, not only round the whole British 
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‘coast, but from many foreign seas as well. The utmost that 
Ireland could add to this could only be a small proportion of this 
value, and the field is altogether too limited for its profits to 
affect the nation generally. 

As to Irish harbours, their business may increase, but it is 
impossible that anything important can be looked for here till 
‘some special cause arises. And that it should arise is so un- 
likely that even its probable nature cannot be suggested. 

The manufacturing industries of Ireland may, doubtless, grow 
in future years; but what is there to make them grow, and how 
can they be stimulated? Why have they not grown before? The 
field has been completely open for many years to anyone who 
liked to try it. Political disturbance is, of course, unfavourable to 
‘such attempts, and socialistic doctrines concerning property are 
not less so. But it is only very recently that public dishonesty 
has been sanctioned by any British Government, and there have 
been long {periods of sufficient quiet in Ireland to carry com- 
mercial capital there, if there was any chance of its profitable 
employment. But men of business know that business will not 
pay in the face of great local disadvantages; and it is the most 
favourable positions, not the least favourable, that are necessarily 
chosen. Who thinks of bringing the cotton trade to Kent or the 
iron trade to Lincoln? Ireland is obviously in the wrong place 
for extensive manufactures under modern conditions of trade; and 
the disadvantage of position is, for most things, made absolutely 
fatal by the fact that she has not got, and cannot get, a natural 
supply of cheap fuel on the spot. 

The decay of former manufactures in Ireland is spoken of in 
that vague and useless way which characterizes the general treat- 
ment of Irish affairs. What, in real figures, did these manufactures 
ever amount to? where were they situated, and where are the 
ruins of the deserted mills? The plain truth is that, with the 
single exception of the Ulster linen trade, Ireland has never manu- 
factured anything in sufficient quantity to be of real national 
importance. Fifty years ago, some 12,000 persons were employed 
in woollen manufactures ; the present number is probably less; 
but what are 12,000 in a population of five millions? The Irish 
mines employ just 1,650 persons at the present time, after all the 
stimulus that mining underwent some fifteen years ago. 

To suppose it possible under these circumstances that Ireland 
can be extricated from poverty by “‘ stimulating” her industries, is 
to shut our eyes to fact, and only open them to imagination. And 
if we ask what kind of stimulus could really be applied, the com- 
mon answer is protective duties. But protective duties do not 
add anything to the income of a nation; they only compel its 
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inhabitants to spend less of that income in the employment of 
foreign labour, and more of it consequently at home. That in 
itself is an advantage, if it can be had for nothing. But then it 
cannot be had for nothing. It is impossible for Ireland to shut 
-out the produce of other countries, and to retain, at the same time, 
the present markets for her own. It would be equally impossible 
to persuade the Irish agricultural classes that they ought to pay 
higher prices for their manufactured goods, in order to give 
employment to more factory hands. 

The Rent question is held before the Irish themselves as one of 
their great resources ; but the poor peasantry do not know what it 
really means. To reduce rents, or to abolish them, adds nothing 
to the income of a country. It only takes part of it from one set 
of people, and gives it to another set. There might be something 
in this, if the Irish difficulty lay in the distribution of the national 
income, and not in its insufficiency ; but it lies, instead of this, 
in the fact that the income is totally insufficient, in whatever way 
you distribute it. The only way in which it can be increased 
through any operation upon rent, is by keeping more of the whole 
rental in Ireland, and sending less abroad as the income of ab- 
sentees. As far as this can be done it is a gain to the country, 
and to change non-resident for resident proprietors is the obvious 
means. But what can this gain amount to? The total rental 
of farming land in Ireland is about £10,000,000 a year. The 
greater part of this is already spent in Ireland. The great majority 
of the owners are already resident there ; the absentees themselves 
are obliged to spend part of their rents in Ireland, in the payment 
of agents and overseers, and the unavoidable costs of ownership. 
The proportion that actually leaves Ireland to be spent elsewhere 
is necessarily a small proportion, and cannot, at the utmost, 
exceed one or two millions out of the ten. But a million a year 
only provides the barest living for a hundred thousand persons. 
The average expenditure of the working classes generally, in the 
United Kingdom, exceeds fifteen pounds per head per annum, and 
tolerable comfort cannot be got, even in Ireland, for less than ten 
pounds per head ; and as the extreme result of keeping the whole 
rental in the country could not really be obtained, we may see at 
once how small, in a national sense, the utmost benefit from this 
source must be. 

The plain answer to our four questions is, therefore, that Ireland 
has no resources or industries which it is possible to develop to a 
sufficient extent, or with sufficient rapidity, to produce the income 
which her present population requires. 

Now common-sense admits at once that practical improvement 
in any of these things is not to be neglected merely because the 
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benefits to be got by it can never be large. If we can make only 
a few people happier, we ought, of course, to do it, and it is in no 
disparagement of efforts in this direction that I lay bare the fact 
of their total insufficiency. But we are dealing with discontented 
millions, not with a few individuals; and we cannot satisfy the 
many by conferring benefits on afew. That every little helps is 
true in general; but, when a serious work has to be done, it is 
infinitely more important to remember that where much is indis- 
pensable, a little will not do. If you have to build a house, every 
brick helps in the building ; but if there is only one brick at your 
disposal, you must build with something else, or give up the 
undertaking. 

What, then, is the real remedy? Clearly there is only one. If 
an income cannot be made sufficient for those who have to live on 
it, the only sensible course is to reduce their number. 

When Lord Salisbury, with a kindly wisdom which his enemies 
could not understand, pointed out the truth that the emigration 
of a million persons from Ireland would put an end at once to the 
economic difficulties of the agriculturists by giving sufficient land 
and full occupation to all the rest, he was met with only scorn and 
anger, as if malice, and not benevolence, had prompted the sugges- 
tion. But the thing itself is the simplest of arithmetical truths. 
The number of persons employed on the land of England and 
Wales is equal to forty-five for every thousand acres cultivated. In 
Ireland the number is sixty-five. All the work that the land requires 
is done in England by the forty-five persons. A smaller number 
could do it in Ireland, because the proportion of pasture-land is 
half as much again. It follows that one third of the Irish agri- 
culturists would have nothing to do if the rest were fully employed. 
There is a clear waste of one-third of the working hours. But this 
earth will not yield comfort to any nation in which one-third of 
the working hours are wasted. To put sixty-five persons to work 
on a piece of ground the full produce of which can be got by the 
ordinary labour of forty-five is to condemn them to inevitable 
poverty. Nor is poverty, even, the end of the mischief; the want 
of full employment leads to habits either of idleness or of slow 
and easy-going work, instead of that sharp activity which makes 
the most of time and seizes every chance. The first condition of 
prosperity in any industry is that the men employed should be 
fully employed; not worked beyond their strength, but able to use 
it all effectually. You cannot bring fresh land to the people, but 
it is within your power to take the people to fresh land. They 
are not enemies to be got rid of, they are children to be provided 
for; the patrimony at home is too small for their necessities, but 
there are endless acres abroad waiting for willing hands to reap 
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their harvests, and it is pure fatuity, unless it is something worse, 
to keep them half-starved at home, or to advise them to stay 
there under delusive hopes that cannot be fulfilled. . 

Ireland, at the present time, with her existing resources, is able 
to support four million inhabitants, and no more, in general com- 
fort, and it is impossible by any means to alter this fact in any 
short period of years. If the island is ever able to support a larger 
number, this can only be in the distant future ; and to make even 
this reasonably probable the first thing necessary is that the 
number should be first reduced to the limit which its present. 
state requires. It is prosperity, not poverty, that leads to fresh 
developments of trade. 

This is the grave truth underlying the whole question of Irish 
discontent. You may keep the people quiet by fancy legislation 
from time to time, gratifying some popular whim or flattering 
some popular delusion; but you will never make them perma- 
nently happy by these means, because measures of this kind make 
no difference in the real income of the country, and leave the 
people just as poor as before. 

I cannot here discuss the method by which the Irish could be 
induced to lessen their number sufficiently to cure their own 
distress. If it is a question of money, it is worth to England, as 
well as Ireland, almost anything that it could cost. But what is 
wanted is some kindly and far-seeing system that will not only 
bring the population to the proper number now, but will prevent. 
it from increasing again except as the means of living increase. 


Apert J. Mort. 


VOL. VIII. 
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The Future of Ireland. 


To rue Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
“GENTLEMEN, 
Will you allow me to make a few remarks on the loyal article in 
your last, signed ‘* An Irishman ” ? 

1. I find the same advice as in that of ‘“‘ A Candid Conservative,” 
viz. that the Queen, or one of her sons, should occasionally reside here. 
Visits have been tried already. When the Prince of Wales came, the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin took down his flag; and on his Cork tour His 
Royal Highness met with all possible disrespect. We are told by the 
highest authority not “to cast our pearls before swine”; and, again, 
we know that “what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 
The Nationalists say plainly that they will not welcome the Queen till 
she comes to open an Irish Parliament on College Green. The idea 
that Celtic loyalty is to be aroused by Royal visits, the Freeman's 
Journal of to-day, August 3, thus dismisses, after quoting ten lines 
from ‘“ An Irishman,” p. 129: ‘‘ What generosity! what statesman-like 
invention!” It thinks these words of contempt quite sufficient for a 
suggestion so puerile—and I do not wonder. 

2. But this leads me to a second item in the prescription—that the 
United Parliament should, at intervals, sit in Dublin. This, the writer 
says, would satisfy Nationalist aspirations. No such thing! No, ner 
Grattan’s Parliament either. It must be a Parliament without a House 
of Lords, such as Parnell and his pupil, Mr. Gladstone, have sketched. 
Any other will be—well, “‘ they will tread it under foot, and turn again 
and rend you.” 

8. As to County Government, I think whatever satisfies England and 
Scotland would be safe to give us. But nothing of a safe kind will meet 
the demands of the Nationalist Party. They want the mob, and those 
elected by the mob, to hold the purse, and to elect pensioners, and to 
allocate them abundant salaries. This is what the Irish in America 
have done in every city and town in the Northern States. They all 
settle in the towns—not one in a hundred will consent to labour in the 
country. Idle town life is what they take to. They have got possession 
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of all municipal offices and funds. All this was shown in a letter from 

Paris, by an American, in the Times in the last week of August. I 
never read a more instructive letter, with truth stamped on every word 
in it. The Dublin Corporation adding £1,000 a year to the Lord 
Mayor’s salary, to be spent in feasting his rebel creatures at a time 
when poverty and debt overlay the city; and the grant of a higher 
price, for his Arklow sets, to Mr. Parnell, already wallowing, at Paris, 
in his £40,000 alms—higher price than better sets could have been 
‘had in the North. This shows what we should have in our counties if 
-county cess was to be placed virtually in the hands of a mob who 
have not, and do not rent, a sod, nor even contribute a penny of the 
money. 

4. The writer thinks that what we want is that the Priesthood 
should have the complete management of the education of the young, 
high and low. This does not agree with what he says on the first 
page of his letter, that the National League is ‘‘ backed by the immense 
influence of the Catholic Priesthood.” Are these the men to have 
-education in their hands? They have the religious training, as it is ; 
and what does their training show? A nation of rebels, without the 
slightest idea of honestly paying according to promise, of giving up 
what they will not pay for, or allowing anyone else to take it in their 
place! Every science—such as history, natural philosophy, or astro- 
nomy—which they can, they will always manipulate to their own 
purposes. 

The writer would have purely denominational schools for the humbler 
classes. Yet he acknowledges that the schools are such, in fact, at 
present, with, he says (p. 180), ‘‘ a conscience clause of a very injurious 
tendency.” This clause is that no child shall have forced on it any 
religious teaching not approved of by his parent; and that he shall not 
suffer in his secular teaching for his rejection of peculiar religious 
training. Is this to be styled ‘of a very injurious tendency”? But 
if the priests can, and do, make their schools denominational and 
sectarian, now what do they want? In matter of fact, where there are 
pupils enough of various communions, there are separate schools for 
Church children, Romanists, and Presbyterians. What, then, do the 
priests want? That, in remote places, where the requisite number of 
any other denomination cannot be found, all may be forced to learn 
Rebellion and Romanism at the priest’s school, or else remain un- 
educated and shut out from every advantage offered under the com- 
petitive examination system. The thing is as plain as the sun in the 
-heavens. In England, clergymen may naturally wish to have the 
training of the whole rising population ; though I think that, where all 
‘sects pay for education, it should be of such a nature as all can 
-approve of their children receiving. Archbishop Whatley was a wise 
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man, though he made a mistake in trying to force the National’ 
System on the Irish Church. ‘One may bring a horse to the water,” 
&c. But he was right in saying that, if ever the denominational took 
the place of the national system here, Romanism would overflood the 
country. A lady, whose name I cannot recall—I think it is Hewston 
or Houseton—wrote a most interesting account of her residence for’ 
thirty years in the West. She had a school for the tenants’ and 
labourers’ children. Many of them, I believe, were imported Scotch.. 
A Bishop McHale came to visit it, attended by his staff. She. 
received him with ‘“‘ Your Grace,” and all respect. Looking round her 
school, he said, ‘“‘I see none of the emblems of the faith.” She said, 
“Tf I had them, the Presbyterian children would not attend.” 
“Then,” said he, ‘‘ none of my children shall enter your school,” and 
neither did they ever after. This is the system under which deno- 
minational education would place our children in the country parts of’ 
Treland. 

5. The writer is mistaken as to T.C.D. He says it is essentially 
Protestant (p. 131). It is no such thing! Religion is not meddled’ 
with. Every honour and emolument is open to all. All that Rome- 
can say, with truth, is that it is not a Romish seminary. Rome wants 
one, State-endowed; and such “‘ An Irishman” would give her. She. 
had once—Maynooth! It was founded for lay as well as clerical edu- 
cation, and was endowed for that purpose. Rome turned it into a 
clerical college, and it now educates priests, not only for Ireland but 
for the States, and for every colony where English is spoken. Why, 
then, endow another for her, to be changed, perhaps, in the same- 
fashion? If she gets anything more, T. C. D. should be given back to. 
us, to become a strictly Church, or at least non-Roman University. 

6. As to schools for the peasantry, your correspondent is quite in the- 
dark as to the religious education which they allow. At certain hours. 
the priest may come and instruct his children in their religion, and, 
other children having gone, he might then, I suppose, introduce any 
emblems he pleases. I do not believe the priests so use the National 
schools. They would rather pretend that they cannot instruct their 
children within their walls. I used to visit a National school, with none- 
but Romish pupils. I used to question them in geography, &c. The- 
master told me that, though the priests came, he never heard them ask 
any question of any description. That would seem to be regarded as 
infra dignitatem ! 

Of course, the priests must teach youth as they please! England 
cannot hinder them. But, I must repeat, if there are set up denomi- 
national schools in country places, and grants are given only when 
twenty or thirty pupils will attend, our children in such parts must 
either grow up in ignorance, and so be shut out from all chance of pro- 
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-motion, or they must learn, along with rebellion, Romanism as taught 
-by emblems and rosaries at the priests’ schools. If England is so in 
love with this kind of thing as to force it upon our loyal children, 
-almost the only loyal children in the country, of course no one can 
hinder her. 

7. I am sure “ An Irishman” writes with the best intentions. But 
he must beware of handing over Ireland, and its loyal inhabitants, to 

-be plundered and tyrannized over by the American National party. 
He must also beware of giving the education of the rising generation, 
high and low, into the hands of the Priesthood, whose aim, alas! is to 
keep people in mental, as well as spiritual, thraldom, and to train them 
in principles of enmity to England. If he doubts this, let him read the 
priests’ papers here, and the speeches and doings of their paymasters in 
America. The priests and Parnell must dance as America pleases, for 
America pays the piper. 

I cannot but think that “‘ An Irishman ” views our affairs with Eng- 
lish eyes. He sees that the English nobility and gentry are able to keep 
the Episcopate and Priesthood in order, so far as one can learn from 
the organ, the Tablet. He asks, Why cannot Ireland be the same? Let 
him compare the Tablet of England with the priests’ papers here, begin- 
ning with the Freeman, and descending to United Ireland. In England 
Romanism is kept in order, just as the nobles forced the Clarendon Con- 

stitutions upon an unwilling Prelacy, headed by the rebel Becket. Ire- 
land is as different from the native Romish population of England as 
anything can be. At any rate, there are two nations here; and, unless 
England be in her second dotage, she will never either drive out the 
loyal nation or hand it over to the inquisitorial tyranny of the Church 

-of Rome. If the children of our upper and middle ranks are to be forced 
into a Romish university, as they would if there were one, all indepen- 
dence of thought and loyalty will be ground out of them. If the children 

-of the farming and labouring classes, of all communions, are to be trained 
in the priests’ schools, they will all grow up in American hostility to 
England, to be followed, perhaps, by infidelity whenever the break 

-comes between the priests here and the infidelity which is coming over 
.to us from the States. 

1 remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Cuartes CRrosTHWAITE, 


Canon and V. G. of Kildare. 
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Land Owners and Land Labourers. 


To tae Eprrors or tue “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

May I add a few words, from another point of view, to what has. 
already been said in your pages on the Agricultural question by Lord 
Egerton of Tatton ? 

For many years landowners in England have discussed among them- 
selves the relative advantages of large and small holdings—a com- 
parison between farms of, say, two hundred, and farms of several 
hundred acres. 

They now find themselves invited, by Mr. Chamberlain and others, 
to discuss with the public the question of petty tillage, otherwise peasant 
proprietorship. 

I contend that these two questions of large or small lets and peasant 
proprietorship are both equally irrelevant to the matter under view ;. 
namely, the rural disaffection so long rife in England. They form no 
part of the remedy for that disorder. 

The true remedy is, I believe—in spite of discouraging statements of 
profit and loss, now and then put forth in connection with sundry 
tracts of very poor soil—for the landowner, with the aid of his agent 
and of bailiffs, to farm the land himself. It is at once his duty and 
his interest to do so. It is his interest because, with a part of the profit 
thereby saved from the tenant-farmers, he could increase his own in- 
come; and it is his duty because, with another part, he could grant 
that increase of income which they who, by the sweat of their brows. 
and the aching of their backs, actually till the soil, have so long waited 
for, but which, owing to the scattered groups they dwell in continuing 
until now without a united voice, they have waited for in vain. It is 
his duty, because by so doing he could also turn the large numbers 
of disaffected about him into loyal and contented citizens. 

In a word, the tenant-farmer should be got rid of. Why should the 
landowner, who derives a bare two or three per cent from his estate, 
and with many social calls on his purse, be expected, on account of 
bad times, year after year to pare down his income by a heavy draw- 
back to the farmer? Why should the agricultural labourer be expected 
to go on patiently in semi-starvation and well-grounded discontent ?: 
Because the tenant-farmer is necessary ? I submit that he is not neces- 
sary. I submit that he and his family are an unnecessary and in- 
tolerable burden to the land. 
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Until quite lately it was usual to hear tenant-farmers spoken of as the 
back-bone of England. They deserved this commendation in the days 
when father and sons, in return for a holding not larger than could be 
tilled by themselves, without manual help of others, rendered, in addi- 
tion to a small and fixed annual money acknowledgment, free yeomen’s 
service in time of war. They began to forfeit their claim to it when,. 
with the encouragement of indolent landlords, they began to hire more 
land than they could cultivate, without the aid of others from whose 
labour they were to appropriate a large profit. They have utterly 
forfeited the claim now that, having ceased, themselves, to till, they 
yet make an abundant living out of the soil as small capitalists 
standing between the owner and the labourers. 

Consider their mode of living. It will bear comparison with the 
comfortable ease of the squires, but not with the hard frugality and 
frequent privation of the life led by the labourers. The tenant-farmer’s. 
daughters have been educated at a boarding-school, a piano is bought 
for them, and, so far as cost goes, they dress better than the parson’s 
daughters, and, as nearly as they can, imitate the squire’s. Their 
brothers drive to market in a stylish dog-cart, drawn by a rattling goer. 
There, expensively tailored, fashionably barbered, and _plentifully 
brandied or whiskied, they saunter, cigar in mouth, to and fro from 
hotel to corn-exchange, from wine-merchant’s to spurrier’s, with the air 
of men who find life uncommonly easy. They bet freely on turf events, 
and, in private meetings at the house of one or other of them, drop 
an occasional ten or twenty pounds at cards without winking. The 
farmer and his wife keep pace with the young people as far as older 
habits will admit. 

The land may stand this sort of thing on the part of the squire and 
his family, but it will not stand a simultaneous and constant repetition 
of it on fifteen or twenty farms on the same estate. 

The plain truth is, the land can amply support the owner and the work- 
men, but it cannot, in addition, support the farmer and his expensive 
family. 

My personal acquaintance with the subject extends over large areas 
of England, east, west, south and north, and, therefore, I know that all 
tenant-farmers are not like those just pictured; but I also know that 
a great many are, and that all farmers, pretentious and unpretentious 
alike, need more from the land than the land, with full and due allow- 
ance to the labourérs, can afford. 

The landowner, in reply, would point to his unexpired leases. Leave 
them to run out, if necessary, but let it be made known to all concerned 
that there would be no renewal. Commencement of the change could 
be made with yearly tenants. 
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Outlay in drainage, will say the landlord, would, it is true, stand good 
in the course projected ; but how about money spent on the many new 
sets of farm buildings which the estate has been furnished with ? 
Blocks of barns, stables, and cart-sheds in different parts of the property 
would be as necessary under bailiffs as under tenant-farmers; and as 
for the fine farmer’s dwelling-house included in each of these homesteads, 
the bailiff and his wife would be put into it, unless it were let, as it often 
could be, for a separate residence. 

What would be the gain? Out of a holding of, say, five hundred acres, 
valued at fifteen to thirty shillings an acre—say a pound an acre all round 
—a farmer, it may be believed, notwithstanding ready statements by 
agent or tenant of exceptional cases to the contrary, makes, apart from 
interest on capital brought with him for plant, stock, &c., and apart from 
rent, wages, cost of seed, &c., some five hundred pounds a year clear 
profit—a handsome salary for managing a holding of that extent! At 
£52 a year a bailiff, under the agent’s superintendence, would do as well 
by the land, and clear as much profit as the farmer. The large diffe- 
rence here indicated would be to the benefit of the squire and the 
labourer. 

Parenthetically I would here note, concerning farmers’ capital just 
referred to, that a London Liberal daily newspaper recently gave promi- 
nence to an amazing statement that tenant-farmers are expected to 
possess a capital equivalent to twenty pounds an acre. I venture to 
assert as a matter of fact that tenant-farmers do not take more than 
from a quarter to half of that sum per acre on to a farm. 

No doubt, to replace capital taken away by farmers, landowners would, 
in some cases, be obliged to mortgage a portion of their estates; but, 
under proper management the incumbrance would pay itself off in a few 
years, and would be unfelt from the first. 

As for the agent, he could do all his augmented work with the aid of 
an additional clerk or so for the increased book-keeping and for paying 
workmen's wages. In some cases an agent might be required to give 
the whole of his time where he now only gives part ; but the total addi- 
tional cost incurred would be small in comparison with the incomes at 
present absorbed from the estate by the farmers. 

And it is here where the opportunity would offer itself to the land- 
owner for doing his real duty to the land and its tillers. The landlord 
and his sons should themselves bear a large part in overlooking the 
bailiffs. Here younger sons would find work, and honourable and 
profitable work. Then, indeed, should we have one of our most re- 
sponsible bodies making its due and much-needed weight felt in the 
councils of the Empire. 

At present the landowner has only one vote to give against the votes 
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-of hundreds of those who are disaffected towards him. Let him get rid 

of the farmers, and draw closer to the humbler folk about him; and 
then, in Parliament or out of it, he will find himself the accepted 
political instructor and guide of all his people, for they will be as averse 
to spoliation and destruction as he himself, whether he be Conservative 
-or Liberal, Tory Democrat or Democratic Whig. 

If the prevalence of the change suggested should induce the very 
large landowners to sell some of the more scattered and widely distant 
-of the properties, so much the better for the inhabitants thereof, as, in 
that event, they might secure resident landlords. 

As to the future lot of tenant-farmers, under the change suggested, 
there is an obvious answer: emigration to colonies where farming skill 
with a little capital finds wide fields for its exercise. 

As for the agricultural labourer himself, he does not desire to depend 
‘on the proprietorship or the tenure of a small strip of land for the 
support of himself and family. He has not the capital to plant the land 
-and wait for the harvest of his labour, much less to purchase the free- 
hold ; while, if it were advanced to him by the nation, it would be only 
so much debt hung round his neck, and the first bad year would cripple 
him ; and then, in a year or so, Government would probably have to 
ask for a vote of three or four millions, to enable its rural clients to 
seed the semi-national land and avert widespread famine. What he 
-desires is regular weekly wages, paid at a much higher rate than now 
prevails, and, as a means of providing his household with vegetables 
-and paying his house rent, from one to two roods of garden or not too 
distant allotment ground, at as low a rate per acre as the farmers pay. 
Mr. Clare Read said, some months ago, that he had offered to anyone 
-of his labourers a year’s produce of four acres of the best land in the 
place in return for a year’s labour on his, the owner's, estate, and that 
no one would accept the offer. 

In sum, it is not against the landowner, who is content with a trifling 
percentage on the fully paid-up price of his estate, that the labourers 
have cause to murmur; but against the tenant-farmer who, on the 
strength of possessing a few cows, horses, and implements, and a 
banking account sufficient for a year’s seeds and wages, is allowed the 
-biggest annual share in the concern. 

I remain, Gentleman, 
Yours faithfully, 
JosePH ALAN ScoFIELD. 
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The Tiree Crofters. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

“‘Scotchman’s” letter in your last issue, while properly depre-- 
cating the outbreak of the crofters in Tiree, yet fails entirely to give any 
facts regarding the management of the Island, or the condition of its 
people. Iam sure that your many readers would desire precise infor- 
mation on this subject rather than mere generalities ; and perhaps, like 
myself, they may be inclined to believe that some hidden grievance 
must affect the crofters in order to account for this ‘“‘ unmannerly 
outburst.” 

In fairness to both sides, let the following dispassionate statement of 
facts show whether the! Duke of Argyll, according to ‘‘ Scotchman,” 
‘has played his part in the improvement of the crofters’ condition 
with such signal energy and judiciousness.” 

The population of Tiree is less to-day than it was at the begfnning of 
the century. At this time the number of inhabitants is about three- 
thousand. 

There are a large number of crofters who, compared with others. 
in the Highlands, are not so badly off; but the great evil in the con- 
dition of the people is, that there are still more cottars, and these 
cottars, being landless, only exist by the favour of their neighbours. 

If anyone cares to consult the Valuation Roll of the county of Argyll,. 
it will be seen that one farmer pays £1,200 rent every year, another 
over £600, and another £480. Therefore, three individuals possess half 
of the land of the Island, while the remaining three thousand possess. 
the other half amongst them—a portion wholly inadequate to the re- 
quirements of those subsisting upon it. It must also be noted that the 
farmer paying the £1,200 rent is neither a native nor a Highlander, but. 
a south-country man; that the factor of the Duke of Argyll has two. 
farms, paying the £600 rent for them ; while the factor’s brother is the 
lessee of the £400 farm. But, besides holding the aforesaid two farms, _ 
the factor is local law agent for the Duke, and, furthermore, the 
procurator-fiscal for the district. Can his Grace explain away, on fair 
grounds, the anomalous position of his servant ? 

Under the old clan system the people had always certain rights over 
the clan’s lands ; and say what ‘‘ Scotchman” will, never were there 
such large farms on the Island, nor were the people worse cared for, 
than at the present time. It is easy to say, Let them emigrate. But is 
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tively few Highland sailors and soldiers in our Navy and Army; but 
there certainly will be fewer still if the land is further cleared, and in 


these warlike times our country can ill afford to spare any of her reserve. 


force. 

The Highlands of Scotland at present are certainly not in a satis- 
factory state. Both sides may be to blame ; but a little more consider- 
ation on the part of the lairds and their factors would soon ensure a 
return of amity and peace amongst the inhabitants. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 

A HicHuanver. 


Women and the Suffrage. 


To tHe Epritors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 


GENTLEMEN, 


I appeal to your sense of justice to admit into your pages a few 
words of answer to the objections in your September number to giving 
the suffrage to women. Let me first ask you to listen favourably to the 
opinions of one who has had a large experience, a most blessed married 
life, and the anxiety that comes with the joy of grandchildren just 
entering upon the world, to sharpen her perceptions, and enlighten her 
judgment, which goes entirely with you in your own estimate of the 
incomparable value of all that adorns and secures domestic life. It is 
precisely because I know how the home would be embellished and 
sanctified by what makes women more responsible, more honoured 
and self-respecting, that I hope and daily pray for the suffrage asked 
for them, which will lift them out of the category of criminals, 
lunatics and idiots, into that of reasonable women. I am sure that 
cultivation of personal vanity to excess, enforced idleness, absorption 
in small miserable aims and views, desecrate youthful innocence by the 
idea constantly held before the girlish mind that they must marry, and 
it must be a rich man, for what happiness can go with poverty? And 
then the next conclusion is that they are to dress, dance, flirt, and 
accomplish themselves in all the arts nature has made them capable of, 
not in the harmless exuberance of young spirits, and because the grow- 
ing mind delights in activity and in spreading movement and joy 
around, but because all this may captivate the pecunious lover ; and this. 


a wholesale emigration from the Highlands politic ? There are compara- 
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-repulsive and demoralizing result follows—that the girl seems the pursuer, 
not the pursued. I myself think a young girl should be a sacred thing. 
I think she should learn that she must hereafter have the welfare of 
many, more or less in her power, whether as spinster or matron, and 
that it is the absolute duty of all human beings to make happiness and 
to relieve sorrow wherever that is possible. And it is because I know 
how immensely a serious and expanding spirit transcends in usefulness 
a frivolous and narrow one, that I desire to see girls furnished with all 
the motives that a wider life would offer, and all the sense of grave - 
responsibility that the choosing a representative in Parliament would 
‘create and sustain. I think the world would lose nothing, and might 
gain a great deal, by this elevating of the feminine character, and that 
then the clergy would take some pains to show women the duty of consi- 
dering their obligations as the good Samaritan considered his, excluding 
-absolutely no occasion whatever of doing good. 

One would think the subject of domestic life had been studied from 
the beginning of the world, yet, it seems to me, some points thereof are 
not even guessed at. Luckily for us, instinct is often wiser than its 
teachers, and many large-hearted men (I have known some) have dis- 
-covered, without seeming to know it, that it is better to make the wife 
-a loving companion than a mere housekeeper, better to let her share in 
her husband’s interests and profit by his better education and stronger 
mind, than to leave her to the restricted sphere of only household cares. 
And those, the cares, suffer also, for, though many deny it, the exercised 
mind will make a far better director of a family than a more empty 
one; and the best managers I have ever known have been learned 
women. One especially successful instance made a manly education 
available in home ways; rose with the sun, visited her out-of-doors 
property, as well as the kitchen and store-room within, looked to the 
nursery or school-room, and had finished all these matters by 3 o'clock. 
She was not only an admirable housewife, but the clever partner of a 
clever husband. 

And can one believe that the late Henry Fawcett would have been 
better off with an incapable wife? If politics had not been her taste 
and largely her occupation, could she have shared and so far lightened 
his toils as the world believes she did ? 

Mary Somerville was as domestic and as charming in her domesticity 
as if she had had no science in her, but I fancy the science did really 
aid in making her house the delightful place which it was a privilege to 
know. She was ever a most pleasant companion, an invaluable friend, 
and, withal, the simplicity that impressed her learned acquaintance so 
much, her perfect naturalness, showed a mind as well balanced as it 
was richly furnished. When I think of her she always recurs to my 
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memory as the most lovable woman of my acquaintance; her moral 
qualities quite outshone her extraordinary talents; she was the kindest 
and wisest of friends. 

She foresaw that the justice of giving the suffrage to women would 
come one day before the world, and she earnestly wished it, as she. 
thought it wrong that they should not share in the defence afforded to. 
those who need it least. 

I appeal to all honourable men to say if it can be fair or generous 
to refuse to women the protection that you think necessary for the 
roughest of men, for those who can defend themselves with fists and 
nailed boots, and so valuable that you do not even exclude from it men 
who have undergone a penal imprisonment. Surely this is most un- 
just. For, of all created things, I think a well-nurtured and cultivated 
woman is most helpless, and the most accessible to sorrow, and the 
most certain to feel it acutely. Mr. John Bright once said in a debate 
that men were willing to legislate on behalf of women. Yet, in that 
same debate, Mr. Gladstone said it was certainly true that the law was 
frequently unjust to women, and that men had made laws chiefly in 
their own interets, without regard to the weaker party. Yet Mr. Glad- 
stone did not push the suffrage question on. That was because the 
help of some men was useful to him, and that of womankind was not. 

There have been judges more upright and humane than Mr. Glad- 
stone. Baron Dowse, deciding unwillingly against the poor sempstress . 
who recovered £70 from a railway company as compensation for a 
broken arm, and was forced then to give it up to her brutal husband, 
added to his judgment these words : ‘‘ Certainly such occurrences as these 
give a strong plea to the women who demand a share of Parliamentary 
representation.” And Sir James Hannen, sending back an unhappy 
wife to her tyrant, said: ‘“‘This is the only country calling itself 
civilized in which a woman can be forced to live with a man against 
her will.” 

Most of all does it seem incredible that women should have even 
passively acquiesced in the monstrous law which declares, in so many 
words, that a mother is no relation to her own child, and that enables 
a man to take away her daughters from a blameless mother and give 
them to his own mistress; and yet this has been done in this genera- 
tion. Not long ago, a poor woman tried to recover a small sum of 
money to pay the doctor who was attending her little girl, injured 
by machinery. The magistrate told her she had not a right to apply, 
for ‘‘a mother is in no sense the guardian of her child.” And yet 
decent and religious women, who are mothers, are content to hear that 
they have nothing to do with politics, nothing to complain of in the 
withholding from them of any share in the choice of the men who legis- 
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late for them, nothing to fear from the possession of that choice being 
left exclusively to men. 

It seems to be a state of things so monstrous as to pass belief, and 
it could never have been if women were taught to feel for their poor 
sisters, and give all the weight of their personal influence to the men 
who try to remove a small portion of those evils by which they them- 
selves are not likely to suffer. If high-placed ladies considered that it 
was their duty to feel for the humbler sisterhood, all these wrongs 
would speedily cease. 

I entreat you, Gentlemen, to consider indulgently what I have 
written with most earnest convictions, though with a feeble pen, and 
I think then you cannot refrain from advocating what to many of us 
women is a sacred cause. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 


Yours faithfully, 


A PEEREss. 


The Indian Civil Service. 


To tae Epitors or tHe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Your correspondent, Mr. Keene, raises an entirely new question 
in his letter on the Indian Civil Service, and he does it from the 
curiously departmental point of view which assumes for granted the 
primary subjects open to dispute. He fears what prudent people hope, 
viz. that the employment of Indians in positions of responsibility has 
not ‘reached its utmost limit.” Any man who thinks that a few 
hundred foreigners can continue to monopolize all the lucrative offices 
among a population of some 200 millions, while at the same time edu- 
-eating and giving a high training to tens of thousands of the Natives, 
must have a noble reliance on human endurance. It is yearly becoming 
more evident that any effort to preserve the status quo is worse than 
futile ; prudence and policy both dictate that effort should rather be 
made to provide suitable vent for the rising ambition of the people as 
capacity develops itself. 

I dissent from the policy of reserving the highest appointments for 
English civilians. Although nomination can be made to secure a higher 
average of ability than is possible with competitive examination, still 
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no method of appointment whatever can secure a constant level of fit- 
ness for “ the higher sphere of duty.” Some appointees must turn out 
failures, and such men must be allowed to stagnate in unimportant 
‘posts. Proved ability should be the sole claim to advancement, and, 
the Service once entered, European and Indian should rise in one cadre. 
This very simple and fair suggestion obviates all the difficulties raised 
by Mr. Keene ; for if the European were a really capable man, he would 
easily hold his own, and if incapable he would be properly overstepped 
by his Indian compeer. 

Mr. Keene seeks to depreciate Oriental learning by asserting that the 
few who have distinguished themselves in such studies did not secure 
high positions in the Service. But he ought to have remembered that 
the very few who have made a serious study of what he calls the 
‘** Black classics” are, by that very circumstance, unlikely to seek 
political advancement ; real students are but rarely place-hunters. But 
Mr. Keene overlooks the great mass of Indian officials who distinguish 
themselves neither as Orientalists nor as anything else. Mr. Keene’s 
mention of names is unhappy, for who in the world ever considered 
Mr. Macnaghten a great Orientalist ? On the other hand, Mr. Keene 
forgets the honoured name of H. T. Colebrooke, the greatest Orientalist 
who ever lived, and who, at the same time, so deeply interested himself 
in practical affairs that he was nearly dismissed from the Service for 
his bold denunciation of abuses, but who ultimately rose to the highest 
position—a seat in the Council. 

Few, I take it, will support Mr. Keene’s opinion that the vernaculars 

‘are better learned in six months of life among the people who use 
them than in two years of theoretical study in England.” A man who 
plunges into a country and picks up the language in the discharge of his 
duties must always be at a grave disadvantage, as compared with the 
man who has previously acquired, with the undisturbed mind of a student, 
the grammatical structure of the language he has to speak. Notwith- 
standing the wise prominence which the Civil Service Commissioners 
have given to this subject, our officials in India make sad havoc with 
even Hindustani idiom, and constantly appear ridiculous in the eyes of 
Indians by their clumsy efforts to express themselves. The Commis- 
sioners are perfectly right in insisting that ‘‘ no amount of proficiency in 
other subjects should be accepted as compensating for deficiency in this 
essential qualification.” This becomes nakedly apparent when the 
judicial nature of the duties of English officials is remembered ; and the 
awful injustice which must result from imperfect acquaintance with 
the language of disputants. Let us reverse the picture, and ask our- 
selves how we should like to be tried by foreign judges who had picked 
up our language as best they could. 
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No doubt Sir Louis Jackson is correct in his opinion that the Service. 
has degenerated in recent years. Such deterioration is a necessary 
result of competitive examination ; but the Civil Service Commissioners. 
cannot be held responsible for it. It results from throwing open the- 
Service to anyone who can pass a merely intellectual test, which takes: 
no note of moral or other qualifications. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Freperic Pincorr.. 
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140 to 143, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 


awarded. See special Dairy Catalogue (which is very com- Victoria St., Manchester; Bold St., Liverpool ; 


prehensive), free by post. 


and Crescent Iron Works, Salford. 
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CHARING CROSS 


BATHS. 


J. & H. NEVILL. 
Gentlemen’s Entrance, Northumberland Avenue. 


Separate Bath for ladies. Entrance—Northumberland Passage, Craven St., Strand. 


PRONOUNCED TO BE THE FINEST IN EUROPE. 


Admission-—7 a.m. to 7 p.m., 3s. 6d.; after 7 p.m., 2s. 


Sundays, Gentlemen only, 


8 am. to 12 noon, 3s. 6d. 


shee Baths stand on what was formerly of the grounds of Northumberland House, have occupied 


nearly three years in building, and invo 
Rooms, having a floor — 


for the exclusive use of ladies. 


d an expenditure of £30,000. They comprise a suite of Bath 
ce of about twelve thousand feet, and a smaller set in a separate contiguous building 
The cooling rooms, which are surmounted by a lofty dome designed to permit 


free circulation of air and to ensure perfect ventilation, are fitted in a most luxurious manner, and the whole 
of the decorations of both cooling and hot rooms have been designed by most eminent authorities, while the 
heating and ventilation of the hot chambers is brought to a state of perfection by the use of the system first 


introduced by the Proprietors. 


And at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE. 


Prospectus post free. 


BEDSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADS. 
BEDOTEADE. 

& CO. have seldom less than 10,000 


M45. BEDSTEADS in stock, comprising some "600 
various patterns, in sizes from 2 ft. 6 in, to 5 ft. 6 in. 
wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of 
urchase, if desired. The disa; ent and delay 
cident to choosing from designs, or where only a 
limited stock is kept, is thus avoided. 


SPRING MATTRESSES. 


SPEING MATTRESSES.——The PATENT 

WIRE-WOVEN SPRING MATTRESS. Such 
advantageous arrangements have been made that 
this much admired Mattress is sold at the following 
low prices :—3 {t., 12s. 9d.; 3 ft. 6 in., 15s. 9d.; 4 ft., 
18s, 6d.; 4 ft. 6 in., 21s, 6d. 


BED-B0om SUITES, in solid Ash, Mahogany, 
or Walnut, consisting of wardrobe with plate- 
glass door, toilet-table, washstand (marble top, 

Minton’s tile back), towel-horse, pedestal cupboard, 

three chairs, £12 17s. 6d. These suites, which are 
manufactured at Messrs. Maple & Co.’s Steam 
Cabinet Works, should be seen by intending pur- 
chasers; they are marvellous productions 
for the money and thoroughly well made and finished. 


BED-R0om SUITES.—Ash is now a favourite 

wood for bed-room furniture, and is particularly 
recommended as being much harder as well as more 
handsome than pine. 500 bed-room suites in various 
woods to select from, at from 54 to 250 guineas. Many 
of these are quite novel both in shape and finish. 


[THE SPECIMEN ROOMS at Messrs. MAPLE 

and CO.'s are good examples of high-class DECO- 
RATIVE FURNISHING, carried out in perfect taste, 
without extravagant expenditure. Everyone about 
to furnish or re-arrange their residences would derive 
information by an inspection. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


MAPLE 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD. 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


TURKEY CARPETS.— MAPLE & have 
just received large consignments of fine TURKEY 
CARPETS, unique colourings, reproductions of the 
17th century.—Maple & Co., London, and 17 & $1, 

Local Baron Aliotti, Smyrna, and Paris. 
TURKEY CARPETS.—These are 
exceptionally fine, both in colour and que uality, 
while the prices are lower than ever known before, 
Appended are a few — of useful sizes, with 
prices. The trade 
ft. 9 ft. £6 is. 


14 ft, lin. by 11 ft. 10in., 0s, 

15 ft, Sin. by 11 ft. Gin., £11 5s. 
WoopstTocr CARPETS, from 19s. 6d. 
These are eee but most artistic pro- 
ductions of the English loom, woven in one piece, 
without seam, bordered and fringed, suitable for 
reception and bedrooms. Each carpet is pone 
by the trade mark “ Woodstock.” Can onl 
MAPLE & CO., Carpet Factors. Pure 
fringed carpets should beware of imitations. 


MAPLE & CO.—A of 
BRUSSELS CARPETS at 2s. 64d. and Qs. 
yard, usually sold at 3s. 9d.; quality Tapestry 
wane, but old patterns, at 1s. 94d. per yard. 
are wonderful value. 
Qsnenss, ready for use. 3,000 in Stock. A great 
variety of patterns to select from, of the best 
quality, but old patterns. A Carpet 15 ft. by 11 ft.3in., 
price ns a can be laid same day as ordered. 
pzco TIONS, Artistic Wall Papers.—Messrs. 
SATLE & CO. undertake every description of 
ARTISTIC HOUSE DECORATION, including gas- 
fitting, repairs, parquet work, &c. The head of this 
department is a thoroughly qualified architect, as- 
sisted by a large staff of artists and skilled workmen. 


yo drawings and estimates furnished.—MAPLE 


